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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE REAL PROBLEM IN SPAIN 


“IN the last twenty-one years I 

have seen something of six wars, 
but none, not even the World War, 
was so ghastly and horrible as the 
one now in progress in Spain. There 
you have three wars rolled into one. 
It is a political war, an economic 
war and has elements of a religious 
war.” 

The quotation is from a speech of 
Webb Miller, war correspondent 
and European news manager of the 
United Press. Reading it I remem- 
bered what my professor of history, 
Father Vuibert, used to say: “Civil 


war is. ordinarily 
The Worst more cruel than in- 
War Yet ternational war, and 
the most terrible 
of all is religious war.” The 


professor’s opinion seems to be veri- 
fied, at least in this instance, by the 
testimony of the war correspond- 
ent. Indeed all eye-witnesses agree 
that the war in Spain is merci- 
less and ruthless beyond compari- 
son with any other since “rules of 
warfare” (sardonic phrase!) came 
into being. So there is a double 
anomaly: the higher our civilization 
the more cruel our wars, and the 





more religious a war the more 
merciless. Scandalous? No doubt, 
but not unintelligible. When man 
met man with sword or spear or bat- 
tle-ax, the opponents could recog- 
nize each other’s valor, and the ten- 
dency therefore was to be chivalrous. 
But in modern warfare, one machine 
cannot recognize the bravery of an- 
other machine. Nowadays an army 
as a whole is a piece of mechanism 
and the man takes on the character 
of a mechanized unit. A dynamo, 
even though it be deified, as in Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s strange and terrible 
play, has no pity. Arthur Brisbane 
used to remind us in his Voltairean 
way, that a locomotive grinding a 
hill of ants under its wheels knows 
no remorse. Mechanized warfare 
therefore cannot but be more cruel 
than warfare of brawn and muscle. 
As for the special cruelty of wars 
into which the element of religion 
enters, it is proof of the ancient 
axiom corruptio optimi pessima. The 
holier the feeling, the purer the pas- 
sion, the more hideous it is when 
perverted. We cannot wholly hate 
any one whom we have not loved. 
The goriest murders are those com- 
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mitted by lovers. Now, the most 
powerful passion in the human 
heart is not sex-love or patriotism 
but religion. It is a fire, and if it 
gets out of control it is devastating. 
So, if we know human nature we 
shall not be scandalized at the ex- 
cessive cruelty of wars of religion. 
Horrified indeed, but not scandal- 
ized. 


HOPE, however, it is no mark of 
hypocrisy or of intellectual im- 
maturity to be puzzled. For I con- 
fess that after reading bushels of 
articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines, domestic and foreign, and 
after many pro- 
tracted interviews 
with those who have 
lived in Spain and 
who pretend to know the Spanish 
character, I only become more and 
more bewildered. Recently in these 
columns I spoke of asking a French- 
man some thirty years ago to ex- 
plain how Catholics in his native 
land could be indifferent to the 
expulsion of the religious orders. 
He said, “You couldn’t understand 
if I told you.” I suggested that I 
would come to his rooms (we were 
at the University) and listen duti- 
fully two or three evenings a week 
and for any period of time that he 
should think necessary. “But,” said 
he, “if I were to explain for a year 
you couldn’t understand.” Appar- 
ently there is some mystery in the 
attitude of the Latin mind towards 
the Catholic religion. 

But here is greater mystery still. 
Spain is a Catholic country, more 
piously and consistently Catholic 
even than Italy or France; her his- 
tory and her traditions are Catholic; 
her art is almost wholly Catholic; 
two of the founders of her national 
literature are not only Catholics but 


But How? 
And Why? 
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saints, Teresa and John of the 
Cross; her glories and her heroes 
are Catholic; Columbus aimed to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of God and of the 
Church rather more than that of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; the padres 
accompanied or preceded the con- 
quistadores; the king of Spain 
proudly bore the title, “His Most 
Catholic Majesty”; and, not to 
lengthen the impressive catalogue, it 
has been generally understood that 
Catholicism was so deeply ingrained 
into the soul of the Spanish people 
that nothing could tear it out. 

As for the Basques, we have been 
told repeatedly that they were 
uniquely Catholic, perhaps even 
more than the Bretons or the 
Ausfrian Tyrolese or the Irish. St. 
Ignatius Loyola and St. Francis 
Xavier were Basques. 


ERE then is the mystery: how 

and why have these Spaniards, 
so large a number of them, and these 
Basques, apparently all of them, 
joined hands to repel with fierce and 
bloody zeal the insurgents under 
Franco, engaged we 
are told in a holy The Mystery 
crusade to rout athe- 
ism and Communism and anarchy? 
It was puzzling enough when in the 
riots of 1934 the Catholic Madrilefios 
stood with folded arms (we have 
seen the photographs) while anti- 
clericals burned churches, emptied 
monasteries and banished groups of 
religious men and women. But in 
this more recent outburst of anti- 
religious frenzy, priests by the thou- 
sands have been banished or mur- 
dered, and every altar in Madrid 
has been profaned and destroyed. 
Yet no news has come that Cath- 
olics in Madrid or Valencia or Bar- 
celona have launched an organized 
rebellion against the government 
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that has so murderously and sacri- 
legiously oppressed them. True, 
thousands of the laity have been im- 
prisoned and other thousands mur- 
dered and that was the end of their 
protest. But there remain hundreds 
of thousands of men and women 
traditionally Catholic who seem to 
have no scruples about an alliance 
with atheists. Anarchists and athe- 
ists have fallen out at Barcelona, 
but Catholics and atheists fight 
shoulder to shoulder. 

The supposition that Catholic 
loyalists go into battle against their 
insurgent brethren only because 
they are prodded in the back by the 
same bayonets that spitted their 
priests sounds too “fishy” to merit 
serious consideration. Franco’s 
slow progress (he was to have taken 
Madrid by Christmas) seems to in- 
dicate that a considerable percent- 
age of the people of the peninsula 
must have remained lukewarm or 
even hostile to his crusade in their 
behalf. 

At any rate there can be no doubt 
of the determination of the Basques 
to resist to the last man rather than 
be “delivered” by Franco. This 
strange Basque people, as remark- 
able for their faith as for their love 

of liberty, refused to 


The Strange entrust either their 
Basque faith or their free- 
People dom to those who 


came to them with 
the slogan, “Viva el Christo Rey!” 
or “For God and for Holy Mother 
Church!” They remained uncon- 
vinced even though—as we have 
read—the Moors, quondam Mo- 
hammedans, wore Sacred Heart 
badges pinned on their burnooses. 
“Black infidel forces,” says José de 
Aguirre, President of the autono- 
mous Basque democracy, “have 
been brought to Spain by those who 


in their madness have taken the re- 
ligion of Christ as a war banner. 
They call themselves successors of 
the Christian knights who fought 
against the Moors and finally ex- 
pelled them from Spain. Now they 
have flouted Western civilization by 
bringing back the Moors as their al- 
lies to kill other Spaniards.” 

Since Franco found the Basques 
unwilling to join with him in this 
modern crusade, why didn’t he pass 
them by and proceed to Madrid? 
The answer of course is that the 
Basques wouldn’t let him pass by. 
They made no pretense of being neu- 
tral. They were willing to sacrifice 
Bilbao to save Madrid. Yet Madrid 
was the capital of atheism in Spain. 

As for atrocities: Franco on one 
side, protests to all the world and to 
high heaven against the cruelty of 
the Communists. De Aguirre on the 
other side, protests to all the world, 
to God and to the Pope against the 
murder of priests, the slaughter of 
women and children and the bom- 
bardment of open cities by Catho- 
lics! 

It is, I say, infinitely bewildering. 
I have listened to and have read 
every accessible explanation and 
exposition of this sad tragic mys- 
tery. But at the conclusion of the 
explanations and expositions I can 
only say that like Omar I have 


... “heard great argument 
About it and about, but ever more 
Came out by that door wherein I 

went.” 


BEG the reader to remember that 
my perplexity has to do not with 
politics but with psychology. I am 
trying—in vain—to understand the 
Spanish and the Basque mind. 
Arnold Lunn, who went to Spain 
upon his return from America, and 
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that has so murderously and sacri- 
legiously oppressed them. True, 
thousands of the laity have been im- 
prisoned and other thousands mur- 
dered and that was the end of their 
protest. But there remain hundreds 
of thousands of men and women 
traditionally Catholic who seem to 
have no scruples about an alliance 
with atheists. Anarchists and athe- 
ists have fallen out at Barcelona, 
but Catholics and atheists fight 
shoulder to shoulder. 

The supposition that Catholic 
loyalists go into battle against their 
insurgent brethren only because 
they are prodded in the back by the 
same bayonets that spitted their 
priests sounds too “fishy” to merit 
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slow progress (he was to have taken 
Madrid by Christmas) seems to in- 
dicate that a considerable percent- 
age of the people of the peninsula 
must have remained lukewarm or 
even hostile to his crusade in their 
behalf. 

At any rate there can be no doubt 
of the determination of the Basques 
to resist to the last man rather than 
be “delivered” by Franco. This 
strange Basque people, as remark- 
able for their faith as for their love 

of liberty, refused to 
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ligion of Christ as a war banner. 
They call themselves successors of 
the Christian knights who fought 
against the Moors and finally ex- 
pelled them from Spain. Now they 
have flouted Western civilization by 
bringing back the Moors as their al- 
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seems to have met all sorts and con- 
ditions of men on his way from 
Irun to Algeciras, quotes a young 
Lancashireman who had been in 
business in Seville: “The working 
classes had a rough deal in the old 
days, and so I wasn’t sorry to see 
the Popular Front come into power. 
But when I saw what the Reds were 
up to, I said to my Left Wing friends, 
‘Sorry boys, but I can’t play along 
with you any longer. I don’t hold 
with murder and looting, and burn- 
ing churches.’ ” 

Also Mr. Lunn speaks of a vice- 
consul in one of the larger towns of 
Spain who said: “I don’t hold any 
brief for the old régime, but I have 

a strong bias in fa- 


Spanish vs. vour of a Govern- 
English and ment which guaran- 
American tees that I can walk 
Catholics from my digs to my 


office without being 
murdered. A colleague of mine was 
in Cadiz while a magnificent church 
was being burnt. “Why don’t you 
do something about this?’ The po- 
liceman shrugged his shoulders, 
“‘We’ve instructions from the Gov- 
ernment not to interfere!’” 

Now perhaps my problem can best 
be presented if I ask, “Why don’t 
all the Spanish people feel like 
the Lancashireman? If some of 
them were momentarily deceived by 
the Left because it pretended to fa- 
vor the working classes, why didn’t 
they drop it when they found that 
it sponsored murder and looting and 
burning of churches?” Catholics in 
America join the A. F. of L. or the 
C. I. O. because these organizations 
promise to help the working man. 
But would they continue to play 
along with the A. F. of L. or the 
C. I. O. if either turned out to be 
a gang of atheists and assassins? 
Would an Irish Catholic policeman 
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in New York shrug his shoulders 
while watching a mob of Commun- 
ists burning St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
even if he had received instructions 
from the government? Orders or no 
orders, he would break his “billy” 
on the heads of the incendiaries and 
then “sail into” them with his fists. 

Now, I can understand the Lan- 
cashireman (probably a Liverpool 
Catholic); and I can understand the 
New York policeman. What I can- 
not understand is the apathy of 
Spaniards born and bred in the faith 
who “shrug their shoulders” at the 
desecration of churches, the assassi- 
nation of priests and the rape of 
nuns. 


ND here, lest I forget it later, 

it may be well to add that there 
is another matter which I cannot 
understand —the indignation of 
those seventy-six American Prot- 
estant ministers, Jewish rabbis, uni- 
versity professors, 


novelists, “humani- Seeing Half 
tarians” and what- of It 
not who signed a 


document of protest against the 
bombing of Guernica by the Insur- 
gents, but found no fault with the 
undeniable atrocities committed by 
the Loyalists. To me they are as in- 
consistent as college students who 
make the campus ring with denun- 
ciation of “War and Fascism” as if 
Communism were unwarlike; they 
are purblind like those who can see 
that Nazis from Germany and Fas- 
cists from Italy are intruders in 
Spain but cannot for the life of them 
spot a Russian plane or a tank or 
even a Soviet banner, even though 
the newsreels show the streets of 
Madrid filled with the flags and the 
insignia of Moscow, and the Associ- 
ated Press reports 45,000 Russians 
fighting on the Loyalist side. 
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I, too, condemn with all possible 
earnestness the bombing of an open 
city and the attempts of the Insur- 
gents to interfere with the deporta- 
tion of children out of a doomed city, 
but I should have no right to com- 
plain of those crimes if I were not 
equally indignant over the whole- 
sale assassination of priests and peo- 
ple, the violation of consecrated 
nuns and the profanation of the 
bodies of the dead by the Loyalists. 
It seems to me that I have to quote 
almost every month in these col- 
umns the noble Latin sentence Tros 
Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine 
agetur. What does it matter to me 
whether it be Franco or Caballero, 
Fascist or Communist who is guilty? 
If I am a genuine lover of mankind, 
and not a bigot or partisan I must 
condemn one and the other impar- 
tially when they are cruel and un- 
just. 


E modern world, even that part 

of it which makes pretense of hu- 
man and Christian feeling, is now- 
adays so bedevilled with partisan- 
ship that a man who resolutely per- 
sists in loyalty to principles rather 
than to parties is 


Neither held to be some sort 
Communist of traitor. In the 
Nor Fascist May number of The 


Irish Monthly, for 
example, I find in an article by 
“Hispanista” this curious declara- 
tion: “How often we have heard it 
said, during the past year, ‘Com- 
munism and Fascism are twin evils,’ 
or ‘I hate Communism and Fascism 
equally.” No doubt, many who 
speak thus do so without weighing 
their words, but if anyone seriously, 
deliberately tells us that he is 
equally opposed to these two sys- 
tems, we may rank him as a Com- 
munist forthwith. Any man who 


puts the two systems on a par does 
such a wrong to the Right that he is 
a friend of the Left. What he really 
means is that he sympathizes with 
the Communist side, and is evading 
the duty of orthodox persons to sup- 
port the Right by the ruse of pre- 
tending that the Right is wrong.” 
“Hispanista’s” reason has I fear 
been affected by the horrors of the 
Spanish war. Have Communism 
and Fascism between them so com- 
pletely possessed the world that 
there is no room for a third system? 
Only the other day I heard a most 
excellent thinker say in a public ad- 
dress that he was one of “that small 
and rapidly diminishing number of 
persons who still cling to a prefer- 
ence for constitutional democracy.” 
Indeed democracy does seem to have 
fallen into such disfavor and*desue- 
tude as to be completely overlooked. 
You must be Communist or Fascist; 
a democrat does not exist. 
“Hispanista” continues: “The 
truth is, of course, that we must 
support Fascism if it is the alterna- 
tive to Communism, or else we must 
stand over the horrors of the Span- 
ish persecution.. Grave faults have 
been charged against some sup- 
porters of the Right, but even the 
most fanatical enemy of that cause 
cannot deny that the freedom of 
the Church is bound up with it.” 
But Fascism is not the only alter- 
native to Communism: and one neetl 
not be “fanatical” to deny that the 
freedom of the Church is bound up 
with Fascism. The fanatic, and be 
it added, the heretic, is the one who 
says that the freedom of the Church 
is bound up with any political sys- 
tem. There is a higher freedom than 
freedom from persecution. The 
Church has never again been so 
truly free as she was in the first cen- 
turies when she was legally forbid- 











den to exist. A paradox? Perhaps. 
All deep spiritual truth involves 
paradox. The Church is never free, 
yet always free, in the same sense 
that she is always the same but al- 
ways in process of development, al- 
ways at peace though always at war. 
“My peace no man shall take from 
you.” And by the same token the 
Church’s freedom no man and no 

party can take from 
oo her. “Hispanista” 

has confused out- 
ward political freedom with the free- 
dom wherewith Christ has made us 
free. 

The Church remains free, but 
Churchmen so commit themselves 
to a King or a Duce or dicta- 
tor or an autocrat masquerading as 
a presidente that they feel them- 
selves bound to condone all his mis- 
takes and justify all his crimes. The 
follower of Franco argues that the 
slaughter of the Catholic Basques is 
necessary for the good of the Cath- 
olic cause. The Italian Fascist de- 
fends every step of the Abyssinian 
campaign even though to uphold 
Mussolini he have to jettison Bellar- 
mine and Suarez and Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Yes, and the Gospels. If we 
quote the sayings of our Lord, “Re- 
sist not evil, overcome evil with 
good; put up thy sword into its 
scabbard: they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword: it hath 
been said of old, thou shalt love thy 
friend and hate thine enemy, but 
I say to you, love your enemy”—f, 
I repeat, we quote these and a dozen 

other texts in the 


The same strain, we find 
Saints and that militaristic and 
Warfare bellicose Christians 


interpret them in 


such wise as to justify all the 
slaughter that has ever been done 
in “Christian” warfare. 
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But I find in a particularly fine 
article on the Spanish war in The 
Sower, a Catholic quarterly pub- 
lished in England, a few examples 
of how the saints understood the 
pacifist passages in the Gospels: 

“Almost as soon as Catholics 
themselves were free from persecu- 
tions,” says the writer, “they had to 
decide whether and when they 
should kill in the name of religion. 
St. Martin of Tours faced the issue 
quite plainly in the famous case of 
Priscillian and his followers. He 
seems to have held that not even by 
the secular arm should blood be 
shed in the interests of the Faith, 
and his opinion later proved to be 
also that of Pope Damasus and St. 
Ambrose. . . 

“In the time of St. Francis, Pope 
Innocent III was proclaiming cru- 
sades not only against the Saracens, 
but also against the Albigenses and 
against King John of England. 
There was a revival of the old popu- 
lar crusading fervour; with the 
Children’s Crusade in mind (1212) 
we might fairly speak of something 
like mass-hysteria. 

“Amid all that excitement we do 
not hear that St. Francis took any 
part in preaching the Crusade. 
What we do hear is that he burned 
with a fixed idea to go and preach 
to the Saracens. . . . He carried out 
his purpose at length in 1219, with 
a number of disciples and the maxi- 
mum of publicity, established 
friendly relations with the Sultan, 
preached the Gospel to him... . 

“He could not criticise the Cru- 
sades in words, but he would show 
men that teaching the infidel might 
be better than making war on him.” 

If the infidel in the thirteenth 
century, why not the Communist in 
the twentieth? Ah, but St. Francis 
was a poet, a mystic, a visionary! 

















Yes, but men do say that he was 
marvelously like Christ. And so, 
his “dramatic” exegesis of the 
Gospel texts on peace and the sword 
may be more nearly correct than 
that of a good many ecclesiastics 
who seem more concerned with 
justifying war than with preaching 
the Gospel or imitating Christ. 


O let us have the truth: a Catholic 
is not bound to belong to any 
party, least of all a militaristic party, 
even one that proclaims itself his 
champion. Tyrants have presented 
themselves as protectors of the 
Christian religion while mouthing 
of war, battles, hatred: and now a 
general offers to deliver Catholics 
from the yoke of atheists while com- 
manding heathen blackamoors to 
kill Catholics. On the other side 
Communists, atheists, anarchists 
and Catholics fight side by side for 
what they think a common cause. 
The world is mad—always mad but 
never so mad as when it goes to 
war. 


HAVE in the first of the preceding 
paragraphs emphasized my be- 
wilderment at the Spanish situation. 
I know that some helpful monitors 
will volunteer a solution of the prob- 
lem. They will tell me that the 
clergy in Spain have been for genera- 
tions monarchist, conservative, in- 
different to the poor man, uncon- 
cerned about social justice, in spite 
of papal encyclicals and exhorta- 
tions, and that the higher clergy, if 
not the lower, have been allied with 
the army and the land owners. I am 
not unaware of those facts. In 
the course of my readings and con- 
versations upon the matter I have 
accumulated an abundance of au- 
thentic Catholic evidence that the 
clergy in Spain have to a degree 
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brought their troubles upon them- 
selves because they wouldn’t listen 
to Pope Pius XI. on social justice, 
in much the same way that the 
Catholics in France a generation ago 
courted persecution because they 
wouldn’t take the advice of Leo 
XIII. on reconciliation with the Re- 
public. 

Oddly enough, however, there are 
Catholics in Spain who fight for 
Franco because the clergy were too 
republican! Arnold Lunn tells of 
such a one: “I’m a Catholic but I’m 
violently anti-clerical. ll this 
trouble is due to the 
Church. The Church The 
was so conciliatory Explanation? 
to the Left, so anx- 
ious to work with the Republic, 
that it never gave Spain a clear lead 
against the Red peril. Thousands 
of foolish priests voted Republican 
in 1931, because the Republicans as- 
sured them that they would raise 
their salaries. The Pope, would you 
believe it, still recognizes the Madrid 
Government, and still fails to recog- 
nize Burgos. We have had Papal 
Nuncios here who were little better 
than Socialists.” 

The perplexity remains. There 
were Republican priests, “thou- 
sands” of them: and there was, side 
by side with apathy about social 
justice, a strong movement on the 
part of some of the clergy and the 
people to attempt the realization of 
the principles of the encyclicals. 
But even that is not the main ques- 
tion that concerns me. More than 
all other phases of the situation is 
the psychological problem: how and 
why do Catholics, born of Catholic 
parents, with Catholic ancestors 
back to the days of Santiago, bap- 
tized and confirmed in the Catholic 
faith, living and dying in a Catholic 
atmosphere, eager, most of them, to 
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receive the last rites upon their 
deathbed, how can a whole people 
steeped and saturated in Catholic 
faith and Catholic customs turn so 
violently against the Church as to 
look with indifference or perhaps 
even with a ghoulish satisfaction 
upon the murder of those from 
whose hands they have partaken of 
the Bread of Life? G. M. Godden, 
who for some years has kept tabs on 
continental Communism, presents in 
The Dublin Review for April a cata- 
logue of tortures, crucifixions, mur- 
ders, burnings alive, sacrileges, ob- 
scenities, blasphemies, unnatural 
cruelties of all kinds that have taken 
place in Spain since July of last year. 
It makes a hideous and gruesome 
catalogue. But beyond being horri- 
fied I confess Iam puzzled. For ex- 
ample: “Men and boys entered a 
convent” to loot and destroy. I ask 
what men and what boys? Were 
they all from Moscow? “A man 
with a mallet was smashing the 
statues of the saints.” Was he too 
a Muscovite? “Women and girls 

stood laughing.” 
Who? Why? Did then, the Rus- 

sians bring their 
women along with them? “Youths 
were on the altar tearing down the 
reredos.” What youths? “The Reds 
burnt a church, killed a priest, cut 
off his arms and legs and hung the 
corpse from a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin.” Which Reds? Russian 
or Spanish? “The children, who 
wore red ties and red shirts, carried 
pistols, axes, truncheons, with 
which to fell their victims.” More 
Moscow children? 

So the catalogue goes on for 
twenty packed pages. But so too 
could the query, Why? How? By 
whom? be continued. Did the 
Soviet soldiers do it all? And who 
invited them into Spain? Did they 
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break their way in? When they got 
in, who was it that made use of 
them? They were 45,000; how 
many thousands of others are there 
in “Loyalist Spain”? What were 
they doing while the savages from 
Moscow were committing murder 
and sacrilege? Standing about 
laughing like the women and girls? 
Folding their arms like the police- 
men and firemen of Madrid when 
churches were burning in 1934? 
And by the way, were those earlier 
crimes done by imported or by na- 
tive Communists? What made the 
Spanish Catholics Communists? 


N my insistence that I am baffled 

I shall not go so far as to say that 
no smallest ray of light has been 
thrown upon the problem. “Odys- 
seus” in the London (Catholic) 
Colosseum for March says confi- 
dently, “The situation might have 
been saved had the religious and tra- 
ditionalist leaders applied in ad- 
vance and unflinchingly, principles 
of social justice in accord with 
Spain’s needs.” 

Also George Shuster in his much 
controverted article in the Common- 
weal for April 2d says, “Too many 
were sound asleep and the despair 
of the Catholic proletariat was the 
beginning of a triumphant Marxism 
and Anarchism.” 

Bernard Malley, for many years 
a resident of Spain, writes in 
The Sower: “The Spanish Church 
in its organization, in its adminis- 
tration, in its economy, in its con- 
tacts with the people and in its in- 
fluence over their lives, has suffered 
almost the same deterioration as the 
State from which, as a satisfaction 
to the indolence of Spanish Cath- 
olics, it received a niggardly subven- 
tion and official recognition. In 
some aspects, the Church reached 























the level of a government depart- 
ment,” and in consequence “a 
considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation of Spain has no religious be- 
lief. Vast numbers of the working 
classes are indifferent, if not hostile 
to the ministrations of the Church. 
Diocesan and parochial statistics in 
the central, southern and eastern 
provinces make alarming reading 
for those whose knowledge of Spain 
is gained from pleasure tours or 
whose admiration for imposing 

ceremonial or public 


A Little acts of worship 
Light amid scenes of 

artistic splendour 
and traditional associations led 


them to imagine that the Faith had 
not waned to any serious extent 
among the Spanish people.” 

That comes to close grips with the 
problem, but still the demon of curi- 
osity within me cries Why? Why? 
Granting that the Church lost con- 
tact with the mass of the workers 
(the Pope himself has said as much), 
granting that social injustice was 
rampant and that the hierarchy and 
clergy in general were not suffi- 
ciently concerned about it, granting 
that close association with a mon- 
archy decadent and doomed, was a 
blunder (“worse than a crime,” as 
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Talleyrand said), still the mystery 
remains: How can a Catholic people 
or even a large portion of them turn 
against their priests and even 
against the good Sisters with such 
insane ferocity? 

Whatever be the complete solu- 
tion of the problem (if there be one) 
it will be well if we here in America, 
thus far comfortable and peaceful, 
learn the fact a thousand times 
demonstrated in Europe that asso- 
ciation with politicians and with the 
ruling class spells danger and given 
the proper circumstances, disaster. 
I knew a man now deceased, part 
French, part Spanish, who went up 
and down in Spain fifteen years ago 
uttering that warning. The clergy 
in general pooh-poohed him and 
laughed at his “baseless fears.” I 
hope that no one in the United 
States will be able to say, somewhere 
about 1960 or 1970, “Out of Spain 
came a warning in 1937, but people 
and clergy discounted its impor- 
tance and dismissed as alarmists 
those who made much of it.” 

I confess once again and for the 
last time that I don’t know how or 
why anti-clerical or anti-Catholic 
feeling can become so fierce. But 
whether it can be explained or not, 
it happens. Can it happen here? 




















FATHER JACQUES MARQUETTE 


A Tercentenary Tribute 


By Lovise PHEtps KELLOGG 


AON, in northeastern France, is 
old and rich in memories; on its 
cliff stands a massive cathedral of 
the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies; its latest bitter memory is 
occupation by the Germans during 
the four years of the World War. 
As an offset to this unhappy time 
Laon is remembering this year that 
three hundred years ago there was 
born in its city a boy who was to 
carry the name of Laon to the re- 
mote places of the New World, and 
who is honored to-day by cities and 
regions that were then upon no 
known map of the world. 

The Marquettes of Laon were 
prominent and pious people. 
Jacques, the youngest son of Nico- 
las Marquette, born June 1, 1637, 
was named for his grandfather, the 
Vicomte de Beaurieux. His mother, 
Rose de la Salle (not related to the 
famous Robert) was niece of the 
founder of the order of Christian 
Brothers. All her children were 
early inclined to religion. Jacques, 
with his parents’ consent, entered 
his novitiate in the Jesuit order Oc- 
tober 7, 1654, at Nancy. Although 
so young Jacques made rapid prog- 
ress in the esteem of the older mem- 
bers of the order. His nature ex- 
panded and flowered naturally 
without let or hindrance. From the 
very first he longed to devote him- 
self to missions and February 4, 
1659, applied to General Oliva, head 
of the order, to be allowed to enter 
the foreign mission service. Kindly 


but firmly he was told that he had 
not yet finished his course in philos- 
ophy and theology and that he must 
complete his studies before being 
permitted to leave France.* 
Marquette’s wishes inclined him 
to follow to the Orient Francis 
Xavier of his own order. However, in 
the mid-sixteenth century the Jesuit 
missions of New France were at- 
tracting the attention of all Europe. 
The yearly volume of Relations, nar- 
rating the hopes, hardships, suc- 
cesses and failures of the New 
World missionaries was read with 
eager attention, and the names 
Huron, Iroquois, Ottawa, and Al- 
gonquian Indian tribes were fami- 
liar to all churchmen. As one by one 
the missionaries fell before the fury 
of the barbarians or were lost in the 
illimitable depths of the forests, new 
recruits pressed eagerly forward and 
took up the torch that had been 
lighted by a Jogues or a Ménard. 
Among these was Jacques Mar- 
quette. He made a second appeal 
March 19, 1665, to General Oliva in 
which he asked to be ordered “to 
set out for foreign nations, of which 
I have been thinking from my earli- 
est boyhood.” He admitted that he 
had not accomplished much in the 
study of theology, but “to gain those 
souls for Christ the speculative sci- 
ences help but little,—-what helps is 
zeal and fervor worthy of a true 


1A number of Marquette’s early letters have 
recently been found in the Jesuit archives at 
Rome by Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. 
See Mid-America, xviii, 3-14. 
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son of the Society.” His superior De- 
cember 8th gave the desired permis- 
sion that Marquette should be sent 
as soon as possible to reénforce the 
Canadian mission. 

The young missionary’s response 
was eager and heart-warming: “I 
cannot sufficiently express to your 
Paternity how much I appreciate 
the permission you sent me to go 
to Canadian territory. Previous to 
fhis I was without preference for 
any particular mission; but now 
that you have decided, my whole 
heart is in this one. . . . I only ask 
that you may give me your blessing 
so that I may show myself a true 
son of the Society and bring no dis- 
grace upon so good a mother.” 

The imagination loves to play 
around the emotions and impres- 
sions of this young son of France 
as he leaves the shores of the mother 
country and embarks on the dark 
sea that separates him from all he 
has heretofore known and loved. 
This was no six day voyage in huge 
steamers that cut through the waves 
without effort but a six weeks or 
more wrestle with the billows in a 
small sailing vessel, tacking hither 
and thither, crowded with immi- 
grants, merchants, and officials. 
Finally the tall capes at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence were sighted, 
and the future explorer of the 
farther reaches of this vast conti- 
nent saw the stern, fir-clad shores 
of the great river slip by until 
Quebec was reached September 20, 
1666. There Marquette received a 
cordial welcome from the priests 
of his order and a joyful recognition 
of his fitness for service in these 
needy missions. 

First, however, the language of 
the Indians must be learned, not 
one, but several languages must be 
mastered, all with uncouth sounds 
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and difficult idioms. After a year 
in the missions near the colony 
Marquette wrote: “After I had 
studied Huron two months they 
were obliged to send me back here 
for the mission of the Algonquins. 
. .. God has surely had pity on me 
ever since I have been in this coun- 
try. I have not felt any dislike for 
it or had the least desire for France. 
You know I had no memory at all 
when I was over there and yet I 
find no difficulty whatever with 
languages that have no connection 
with our own.” ? 

Marquette had arrived in New 
France at an auspicious time; the 
governor Marquis de Tracy had 
humbled the Iroquois and forced 
them to make peace with the colon- 
ists; the way was opened to the 
“upper country” as the region of the 
Great Lakes was called. The rem- 
nant of the Huron Indians, which 
had fled west before the Iroquois, 
had now united with the Ottawa 
and formed a settlement on the 
south shore of Lake Superior, near 
Chequamegon Bay. There Father 
Claude Allouez of the Jesuit order 
had begun in 1665 a mission, which 
he called La Pointe de St. Esprit. 
Thither flocked many of the west- 
ern Indians, who had been driven 
from their homes by Iroquois raids, 
and who now through curiosity or 
greed sought the white men at this 
distant shore. These upper coun- 
try beginnings were known as the 
Ottawa missions, not because they 
were exclusively for that tribe, but 
because the route thither led by 
the Ottawa River from Montreal to 
Lake Huron and beyond. 

An appointment to the Ottawa 
mission was considered the most 
difficult and hazardous of all in 


2All the foregoing citations are from the 
same source. 
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New France and called for the high- 
est qualities of endurance, patience 
and devotion. First, the distance 
was appalling. “This mission,” 
wrote Marquette before his choice 
therefore, “is very rough. They are 
500 leagues from here. There are 
56 portages to make before you 
reach them. For 3 or 4 months you 
have nothing to eat among them 
but bits of bark.” Nevertheless, 
Marquette rejoiced when he was 
chosen to join this mission by his 
superior, who said that “he was 
a man well versed in the Algonquian 
language, of sound health, robust 
body, excellent character and tried 
virtue and highly acceptable to the 
barbarians by reason of his won- 
derfully gentle ways.” * 

Before leaving for the West, Mar- 
quette went once more to the mis- 
sion house at Quebec, where he 
bade his colleagues what proved to 
be a final adieu. With two mission 
servants and a young lad he 
ascended to Montreal waiting for 
an opportunity to accompany a 
trading fleet, which was going to 
the upper country. We have no 
record of the events of his journey; 
but we know from other sources 
of the difficulties of the route; por- 
tage after portage had to be made, 
in all of which the missionary was 
obliged to do his full share, leap- 
ing from the canoe into icy water in 
bare feet, carrying heavy packages 
over the portage trails, where sharp 
rocks cut the traveler’s feet; taking 
his turn at the paddling, and often 
submitting to the jeers, insults, and 
taunts of the savages. At night the 
canoes were brought to shore, each 
voyager rolled himself in his blanket 
and slept on the ground or the rocks 

8 Ibid, p. 10. This citation seemingly does 


away with the assumption that Marquette had 
always been frail. It was the hardships of 


his life that broke his health. 
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until daylight called to fresh exer- 
tions. With such toil and hard- 
ships the flotilla mounted the 
Ottawa, portaged to Lake Huron 
and ascended the Sault Ste. Marie. 
The mission here was the one to 
which Marquette had been ap- 
pointed. Father Allouez at La 
Pointe planned for a central mis- 
sion at the Sault both to keep open 
the route through Lake Superior 
and to be the mother house for other 
missions to be begun to the south 
and west. 

Marquette was received by the 
Saulteurs (French name for the 
Chippewa) with great joy. He found 
a small log hut prepared for him 
and the Indians were eager for his 
instructions. “The harvest,” he 
wrote, “is very abundant,” and he 
might have baptized all the tribe 
had he considered that they were 
sufficiently instructed to be loyal 
Christians. His days were filled 
with teaching, exhorting, and ex- 
plaining the Christian mysteries to 
the eager savages. Since he spoke 
their language easily he was very 
popular with the tribesmen. He 
also had some religious pictures by 
which he taught these unlettered 
pagans. Some of the Indians had 
already been instructed by Fathers 
Allouez and Nicolas, and Mar- 
quette’s hopes flared high of build- 
ing a great mission at the Sault. 

Moreover, the mission house here 
received many guests, the traders 
and explorers seeking furs and 
mines in Lake Superior; among 
others -who visited Marquette the 
first year was Louis Jolliet, who 
was later to be so closely associated 
with him in a great enterprise. 

The summer of 1669 brought 


4R. G. Thwaites, editor, Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents (Cleveland, Ohio, 1896- 
1901), vol. lil, 213. 














changes. Father Allouez came 
from La Pointe, having almost de- 
termined to abandon that mission 
because of the indifference and lack 
of interest on the part of the Ottawa 
Indians. Just at that time, how- 
ever, one division called the Kis- 
kakons held a solemn council and 
decided to embrace Christianity. 
Father Claude Dablon, superior of 
the Jesuits in New France, came 
from Quebec to the Sault to discuss 
the situation; the mission at La 
Pointe must be maintained and 
Marquette offered to go thither in 
Allouez’s place. A group of Chris- 
tian Hurons were also at La Pointe, 
and Marquette’s knowledge of the 
language of both Hurons and Ot- 
tawa stood him in good stead. Life 
was quieter at La Pointe than at 
the Sault, but Marquette was visited 
by many different tribes, especially 
by the Illinois who he reported were 
eager for Gospel instruction. One 
band left with him a young slave 
with whom he studied the Illinois 
languages during the long cold days 
of the winter of 1669-70. He hoped 
that some time he might begin a 
mission among these tribesmen, 
who seemed to him more gentle 
and tractable than the northern In- 
dians who now crowded around 
him. The Illinois also spoke of a 
great river in their land, and Mar- 
quette longed to explore it.® 

The spring brought relief and 
change in a visit to the Sault where 
Father Dablon had “a pretty fort, 
that is to say a square of cedar posts 
twelve feet high, with a chapel and 
house inside the fort so that they 
{the priests] now see themselves in 
the condition of not being depen- 
dent in any way on the Indians. 


S Ibid, liv, 169-195 is a long letter from 
Marquette from La Pointe full of interesting 
details of his mission. 
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They have a large clearing well 
planted, from which they ought to 
gather a good part of their suste- 
nance, they are even hoping to eat 
bread there within two years from 
now.” This report is that of two 
Sulpician missionaries from Mon- 
treal who made Marquette and 
Dablon a visit in May, 1670, and 
speak of their courtesy and kind- 
ness as a bright incident in their 
voyage.® 

In the autumn arrived at the Sault 
Father Gabriel Druillettes, a vet- 
eran missionary from Quebec; Dab- 
lon and Allouez set off for the newly 
begun missions of central Wiscon- 
sin and Marquette returned for 
another winter at La Pointe. This 
time his satisfaction with his 
neophytes was marred by a quarrel 
that the Hurons began with the 
Sioux Indians, living west of Lake 
Superior. Their fear and dread of 
this fierce tribe was so great that 
they abandoned La Pointe and fled 
to Mackinac Island, carrying their 
Blackrobe missionary along with 
them. The mission of St. Esprit 
was permanently closed. A new 
mission named St. Ignace was soon 
established on the north shore of 
Mackinac Straits, but before that 
Marquette made one more visit to 
Sault Ste. Marie, and there in the 
presence of Father Druillettes he 
took his final vows of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience “at Lake Super- 
ior of the Algonquins in the town 
of St. Mary’s the 2nd day of July, 
1671.” 7 

It was while he was dwelling at 
St. Ignace that Marquette’s great 
opportunity came, the permission 
to explore the western country and 
to find, if possible, the great river 


6¢L. P. Kellogg, Early Narratives of the 
Northwest (New York, 1917), 205-207. 
7? Mid-America, xviii, 11-12, see facsimile. 
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of which the Indians had often 
spoken. A new governor had ar- 
rived for New France, Count de 
Frontenac, a soldier and a courtier; 
he desired to enlarge the empire of 
France in the New World, and to 
add a new jewel to the crown of 
Louis XIV. called by his subjects 
“the well-beloved.” Frontenac’s 
plans were modest in their incep- 
tion, but his agents were well 
chosen and their preparation ade- 
quate. Louis Jolliet, who had 
already visited the upper country 
and was a trained geographer, was 
given charge of the undertaking. He 
was to ascend to the Ottawa coun- 
try in the autumn of 1672 in order 
to prepare for an early start the 
next spring to find the Mississippi 
River. The Jesuit superior in Quebec 
assigned Marquette as the chaplain 
for the expedition and the compan- 
ion of Jolliet. Marquette was still 
the youngest missionary in the 
West, and his place at St. Ignace 
could easily be filled. So it was that 
one day in early December, Mar- 
quette, looking across the strait that 
washed the shore of his mission 
home, saw approaching a solitary 
canoe with a lone occupant therein. 
It was too late for a trading venture 
that year, the straits would soon be 
sheeted over with ice, who could be 
coming at this time to be a guest of 
the mission? 

The missionary was not long left 
in doubt and the joy with which he 
received his old friend Jolliet was 
enhanced by the message he 
brought. Winter was soon upon 
them, and most of Marquette’s 
neophytes left for their hunting 
camps in the deep woods. Jolliet 
and Marquette during the short 
winter days planned their trip. Day 
by day they recounted to one an- 
other all that was yet known about 
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a great river in the West. What 
if it would lead the way through 
the continent and pour its waters 
into the South Sea, as the Pacific 
Ocean was then called. Then the 
long sought route to the Orient 
would be found and France could 
draw into her coffers riches such 
as Spain had found in Mexico and 
the Indies. The far nations on this 
wonderful river were Marquette’s 
chief concern, so many pagans to 
whom to carry the Gospel, so many 
lost souls to be saved for eternity. 
He knew something of the Illi- 
nois tribesmen; there he would 
meet them and many of their 
neighbors. 

The problem of latitude they 
studied and took observations each 
clear day to test their astrolabe and 
their ability to map their route. 
Marquette drew a chart showing the 
south shore of Lake Superior and 
the west coast of Lake Michigan 
with the missions of St. Esprit, the 
Sault and St. Ignace upon it. On 
the margin he indicated the degrees 
of latitude as far as Florida. The 
western part of the chart was pur- 
posely left blank to be filled in with 
the great river, to which Marquette 
had already given in his mind the 
name Immaculate Conception in 
honor “of the Blessed Virgin Im- 
maculate, promising her that, if she 
granted us the favor of discovering 
the great river I would give it” her 
name. 

Their simple preparations were 
easily made. Two bark canoes were 
bought of the Indians and five voy- 
ageurs engaged — three for Mar- 
quette’s canoe that he might not 
be obliged to paddle. “Indian corn, 
with some smoked meat, constituted 
all our provisions; with these we 
embarked, Monsieur Jollyet and 
myself ... fully resolved to do and 

















suffer everything for so glorious an 
undertaking.” * 

It was mid-May, when the two 
canoes slipped into the cold water 
of Mackinac Strait, just freed from 
ice, and turned their prows west- 
ward toward the land of the sunset. 
Along the dark shores of Lake 
Michigan they crept until the open- 
ing of Green Bay was reached; this 
they descended to the mission of 
St. Francis Xavier at the modern 
De Pere. So far the way was well- 
known to many Frenchmen, mis- 
sionaries and traders. They as- 
cended Fox River where portages 
were made at the modern towns of 
Kaukauna and Appleton, “very dif- 
ficult of passage, on account of both 
currents and the sharp rocks which 
cut the canoes and the feet of those 
who are obliged to drag them.” But 
as they ascended, the passage grew 
easier and soon they embarked on 
the bright waters of Winnebago 
Lake, and continued along the upper 
Fox amid “bustard, teal and other 
birds, attracted thither by the 
wild oats of which they are very 
fond.” 

Some distance up the Fox they 
came to the Mascouten village, 
where Father Allouez had estab- 
lished the mission of St. Jacques 
and had erected a large cross. Mar- 
quette was greatly cheered by the 
sight of the cross and drank from 
a spring, which is known as “Mar- 
quette’s Well” to the present day. 
Beyond this village no white men 
had ventured, and assembling the 
tribesmen in a great council Jolliet 
explained his purpose: that he was 
sent by the governor to discover 
new countries, while Marquette said 
he “was sent by God to illumine 


8 Early Narratives, 228-229; for a replica of 
the map see Wisconsin Historical Society Pro- 
ceedings, 1906, 186. 
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them with the light of the holy 
Gospel.” 

Two guides were given the ex- 
plorers and they reémbarked in the 
sight of a great crowd, “who could 
not sufficiently express their aston- 
ishment at the sight of seven 
Frenchmen, alone and in two 
canoes, daring to undertake so ex- 
traordinary and so hazardous an ex- 
pedition.” We know now that the 
voyage was an easy one with only 
the short portage to the Wisconsin 
River to interrupt their progress. 
There were no rapids or whirlpools 
to destroy the canoes, no monsters 
except those painted on the rocks, 
no hostile tribesmen to kill the ad- 
venturers. But the explorers did 
not know all this. Only Jolliet’s 
proven courage and Marquette’s de- 
termination to obey the will of God 
even should it lead to death kept 
their spirits bright. At the portage, 
where their guides departed, “they 
prayed o the Virgin, and mutually 
encouraging one another” set out 
for the unknown. 

The seventeenth of June, just a 
month from the time they left St. 
Ignace, their two small craft shot 
out from the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin into the great southward flow- 
ing waters of the Mississippi. The 
voyagers after taking the latitude 
realized that they had attained their 
quest. Turning with the current 
their canoes drifted downward past 
lands covered with deer and buffalo, 
turkeys, and many kinds of game. 
They had as yet seen nothing alive 
but animals and birds, but on June 
25th they perceived a path coming 
to the water’s edge and following it 
they found an Indian village. The 
tribesmen proved to be Illinois, who 
presented their calumets of peace 
to the strangers and welcomed with 
enthusiasm the Blackrobe, of 
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whom they had heard. The calu- 
mets they gave the explorers proved 
a valuable introduction to the 
tribes lower down the river; as the 
explorers paddled south the coun- 
try grew more gracious and the 
banks more covered with flowers. 
At last they found they had de- 
scended to 34 degrees of latitude, 
and learned from the Indians that 
white men were on the river be- 
low. These they knew must be 
Spaniards, with whom the French 
were at war, so having found the 
river and learned that it fell into 
the Gulf of Mexico and not into the 
Pacific Ocean, they turned north 
once more, just one month from the 
day they first saw the Mississippi 
at the mouth of the Wisconsin. 

On the advice of the Indians they 
ascended the Illinois River, por- 
taged to Chicago River, and were 
thus the first white men to stand on 
the site where would grow up two 
centuries later the second city on 
the North American continent. 

The remainder of the voyage is 
soon told: skirting the shore of the 
lake they arrived by the last of Sep- 
tember at the Xavier mission, worn 
and weary with voyaging, but ex- 
ultant with success. While Jolliet 
returned to Canada to report his 
discovery, Father Marquette re- 
cruited his strength and compiled 
his journal among his comrades at 
Green Bay.* Just before he reached 
Montreal, Jolliet’s canoe overturned 
and he lost all his papers and maps, 
and only saved himself after hours 
of battling with the rapids. It thus 
came to pass that Marquette’s jour- 
nal was the only extant record of 
the expedition and credit as the 


leader of the discovery has uncon- 
translated in 


® Marquette’s Journal is 


Jesuit Relations, lix, 87-163. See also Early 
Narratives, 227-257. 
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sciously been given him, which he 
himself assigned to Jolliet. 

The reports of the Jesuits and of 
the governor rang with news of the 
discovery; it was at once forwarded 
to France, and the newly-found 
river was named Colbert for the 
prime minister. All this acclaim, 
however, did not reach the weary 
missionary in his retreat at Green 
Bay. He had promised the Illinois 
that he would found a mission 
among them and for a year after 
his return from the discovery he 
prayed and waited, longing for a 
cure that would enable him to fulfill 
his vow. At length, in October, 1674, 
he felt strong enough to begin his 
journey. With him went his two 
faithful retainers, who had accom- 
panied him on his Mississippi voy- 
age, Pierre Porteret and Jacques 
Largilliers. It was late in the 
month before they could leave the 
mouth of Fox River. The woods 
were already aglow with the late 
autumn colors, but the nights were 
cold, and the priest was not suffi- 
ciently recovered from his illness to 
endure so strenuous a _ voyage. 
Crossing by the Sturgeon Bay por- 
tage their canoe crept down the 
west shore of Lake Michigan for 
over a month. Occasionally they 
met a party of Indian hunters who 
gave them game or helped them on 
their way. Frequently the good 
father delayed to say Mass; once 
they were wind bound five days 
and snow began to fall at night. 
December 4th they reached the Chi- 
cago River and the missionary’s 
strength was so depleted it was re- 
solved to winter at this site. 

By spring he had recruited suffi- 
ciently to make his longed for visit 
to the Illinois village where “he was 
received as an angel from Heaven.” 
He remained with the villagers 

















through holy week and Easter 
preaching, instructing and promis- 
ing to either return or to send them 
other missionaries. But as_ the 
warm weather increased so did his 
malady, and hopeful of reaching 
his beloved St. Ignace he left with 
Pierre and Jacques in their stout 
canoe for Lake Michigan. The east 
shore was the easier route, but Mar- 
quette’s strength failed rapidly and 
on May 17th they put ashore at the 
mouth of a little river, ever since 
called by his name; there on the 
next day, “with a countenance 
beaming and all aglow he expired 
without any struggle, and so gently 
that it might have been regarded 
as a pleasant sleep.” *° 


Thus died Marquette at the age 
of thirty-eight, after only nine years 
of missionary labor in his chosen 
field. He was never again to see 
Laon or his family, nor even his 
mother house at Quebec; but he ob- 
tained his desire to die in the wild- 
erness and to give his life for his 
faith. His name is revered wher- 
ever dauntless courage and un- 
wavering faith are honored; but 
especially is he known in the re- 
gions beyond the upper Great Lakes 
which he explored. Numerous are 
the markers and monuments that 
record his deeds. At the Fox-Wis- 
consin portage whence he and Jol- 
liet plunged into the unknown 
stands a granite stone engraved 
with the date of their passing. At 
Prairie du Chien near where they 
first saw the Mississippi is a statue 
of Marquette on a tall column. A 
more signal honor is the name of 


. 10 Letter of Father Dablon, Early Narratives, 
75. 
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the great university at Milwaukee, 
on the site where he rested Novem- 
ber 23, 1674. In Michigan stand 
memorials on Mackinac Island and 
at St. Ignace, while the river at 
whose mouth he died has ever since 
been called Pére Marquette. At 
Chicago also Marquette’s winter 
residence is marked by a marble 
monument, while the great bridge 
over the Chicago River near its exit 
to the lake is named the Jolliet- 
Marquette bridge. A large sky- 
scraper is known as the Marquette 
Building and is decorated by reliefs 
representing his exploits. December 
4th is officially declared each 
year as Marquette Day, when serv- 
ices in his honor are held through- 
out the city. 

Perhaps the most signal honor is 
the ideal statue of him placed by 
Wisconsin in the hall of statuary at 
Washington as its contribution to 
the great men who have helped to 
build America. In the halls of Con- 
gress the tercentenary of Mar- 
quette’s birth was noted by a Wis- 
consin senator. As the days pass 
the simple missionary’s fame in- 
creases, and he is remembered by 
growing thousands. Partly, this is 
due to his deeds and to his good 
fortune in being among the first 
to open the great central valley of 
America to civilization. Mostly, 
perhaps, it is due to his character, 
which flowered and expanded in the 
wilderness of New France, to that 
wonderful gentleness that made 
him beloved of the Indians, and of 
all his companions, to that un- 
shaken faith in God and obedience 
to His commands. So he lived, so 


he died and the world to-day is 
richer for that life. 
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S a physician before he can This idea leads toward the futile 
hope to cure any malady must and false striving after uniqueness 
diagnose it exactly, search for its and originality that mars so much 
causes and trace its course as well of our endeavor to-day in life as in 
as note its various symptoms, so a_ the arts. But to be fair to the 
constructive critic of society must Schlegels it must be noted that they 
point out the insincerity, the errors admired Greek masterpieces, saying 
of fact and logic, the many viola- that every art ought to be based 
tions of truth and good taste which upon what has been worked out be- 
infect the arts and make our life fore, which source for Europe is 
diseased. Greece; and that art rests upon 
We are to-day suffering from the knowledge. These are the ideas too 
malady of artificial savagery. This often lost by later generations 
has been induced by various influ- tainted by the “sentimental dis- 
ences, not all of which were un- order” named romanticism. 
mixed with good. It would be too The dangerous doctrine that the 
long an investigation to mention progress of the human mind is con- 
all these here; but several may be tinuous was promulgated by Ma- 
noted to indicate their general dame de Staél. For her, one liter- 
character. ature is superior to another merely 
A source for our present infec- because of its later date: the Ro- 
tion of barbarism arose as early as mans, she thought, wrote better 
1750 in Rousseau’s famous Dis- than the Greeks. Thus the medie- 
course on Sciences and Arts. He _ valism disdained by the classicists 
insisted that instinct and feeling was idealized to become the great 
are far more important than rea- vogue of the romanticists. But 
son, and that civilization itself is an much worse, the conception of the 
evil. Like many successful philos- continuity of human progress has 
ophers, he did not endanger the so permeated our minds to-day that 
popularity of his theories by testing the average American needs only 
them in practice; he left the genera- be told that a creation is new—in 
tions that followed to suffer from paint or in politics—in order to be 


them. persuaded that it is better than all 
The doctrines of romanticism and others known heretofore. 
individualism, even mysticism, as While there were many Britishers 


preached by the German philos- who revolted against the “reason” 
ophers Fichte and Schelling have so honored in the classicist eight- 
had a pernicious influence. At the eenth century, yet the English have 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- been spared some of the most ' 
tury Friedrich Schlegel proclaimed virulent ills of the romantic temper- 
that only the man can be an artist ament through their lethargic poise 
who has his own peculiar religion, and distaste for philosophy or 
some original vision of the infinite. theory. The English, with the ex- 

















ception of a few recent writers, have 
championed civilization. 

The French likewise have been 
spared many of the consequent ills 
of tainted doctrines, though for a 
different reason. The Gallic tem- 
perament preserves much of the 
love of the just measure, the dis- 
like of excess — the moderation 
and sanity associated with the an- 
cient Greeks. The French also have 
antidotes nearly always active to 
combat the infection of a false idea; 
they enjoy submitting everything 
to reason and measuring it by ex- 
perience; and when it is tested by 
practice, they always throw their 
indisputable weight of tradition 
against it. For these reasons Rous- 
seau’s Emile did not injure educa- 
tion in France; and most of the 
barbaric creations of Paris arise 
among the foreign residents there. 

The World War with its more or 
less veiled savagery on a colossal 
scale certainly did not tend to check 
our contemporary repudiation of 
civilization. But war cannot take 
all the blame, because too much 
primitivism had shown itself in too 
many aspects of life before 1914. 
While few communities have 
proved immune to this poison, it is 
sufficient here to consider only the 
more prominent evidences of this 
disease in the United States. 

Striking examples of our rejec- 
tion of culture are exhibited by vir- 
tually every field of human creation 
—from poetical and prose litera- 
ture, music, the dance, the theater, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, 
furniture, to the criticism of the arts 
and life, education, government, 
and even the fine art of living. 

This universality of infection 
with the same malady is not to be 
diagnosed as the result of democ- 
racy merely. The rise of popular 
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government is blamed for many ills 
and may take the responsibility for 
some; but the present vogue for 
decivilizing ourselves is as much 
pushed by the presumably upper 
class as by the untutored masses. 
It might be ascribed to the decadent 
reaction against civilization, or the 
failure of crude minds to assimilate 
the rich culture of past ages as fast 
as that wealth devolves upon them. 
History seems to lend more support 
to this diagnosis, since some democ- 
racies have developed a high civili- 
zation, like ancient Athens and 
colonial New England; and since 
some periods of intense culture 
have been followed by retrogressive 
movements, like the high Italian 
Renaissance by the baroque, or the 
fourth century in Greece by the 
Hellenistic age. 

Whatever the essential causes, 
the results of our tendency toward 
atavism are so evident that they 
can be no longer excused as vain 
manifestations of a sporadic ado- 
lescence. Walt Whitman labeled 
this malady conveniently in 1855, 
when he inundated the intelligently 
cultivated field of American litera- 
ture with those 1347 sprawling lines 
entitled “Song of Myself.” In it 
he wrote: 


“T too am not a bit tamed... 
I sound my barbaric yawp over 
the roofs of the world.” 


Perhaps Whitman’s barbarism had 
a commendable charity in it; but 
his conception of democracy was 
too unintelligent to be other than 
misleading, for he said: 


“I do not call one greater and one 
smaller; 
That which fills its period and 
place is equal to any.” 
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Few well-intentioned fallacies are 
more pernicious, unless it be his 
apotheosis of mere physical vigor 
in his much-vaunted “Pioneers! O 
Pioneers!” 


“We the youthful sinewy races, 
All the rest on us depend.” 


Such boasting has become the 
common padding for politicians’ 
speeches ever since; but even time 
cannot lessen its falsity. No more 
need be said to show the potential 
viciousness of Whitman’s ideas; 
George Santayana long ago dis- 
cussed the “Poetry of Barbarism” 
in Interpretations of Poetry and 
Religion. 

The amorphous literary forms of 
Whitman have likewise persisted 
to plague later generations. He 
called his spawning successions of 
words “poems”; ignorant and in- 
dolent writers have imitated them, 
and editors have printed as poetry 
the stringy agglomerations of 
words that no sound thinker would 
accept as even informal prose. In 
spite of the many high-sounding 
prefaces to elucidate its imaginary 
virtues and to ascribe it respectable 
ancestry, the plain fact remains 
that those persons who can, do 
(write genuine poetry); and those 
who can’t, teach (that mongrel 
drivel is a substitute), if we may 
paraphrase Bernard Shaw’s bon 
mot. Now that American verse is 
recovering from this disease, it is 
unnecessary to note such names 
as Edgar Lee Masters, Amy Lowell 
and Carl Sandburg. Perhaps the 
very virulence of the infection in 
poetry may establish at least tem- 
porary immunity. 

One pathetically unfortunate 
aspect of our primitivistic reversion 
in literature is that innocent Euro- 
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pean readers believe barbarism is 
synonymous with Americanism. 
They lose sight of the fact that the 
United States is a composite colony 
of northern, central and southern 
European countries without appre- 
ciable traces of aboriginal cultures. 
Aside from the distracting labor 
of tilling virgin soil, the normal 
course of civilization in the United 
States might have been expected to 
progress much the same as in 
Europe. But for several reasons, 
such as the lawless and adventurous 
nature of many early settlers and 
the ease with which wealth used to 
be gained here, the United States 
has developed somewhat differently. 
Or it is reverting earlier and more 
thoroughly to a low cultural level 
than any European nation of gen- 
uine inherent civilization. 

Perhaps some of our prose fiction 
stimulated our taste for the primi- 
tive. In the same year as the first 
edition of Leaves of Grass (1855), 
there appeared in American prose 
the type of “the Anglo-Saxon re- 
lapsed into barbarism.” A few 
years later this type was made 
famous by such successful writers 
as Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
This latter overpowering figure in 
the reading life of America’s mil- 
lions used the refinements, the in- 
tellectual progress and the cultural 
amenities of civilization only to 
ridicule them or to deny that there 
is virtue in them. 

Far from blameless, moreover, is 
the often repeated insistence on the 
primitiveness of all life, typified by 
the very popular Jack London. He 
said: “Man is today the same man 
that drank from his enemy’s skull 
in the dark German forests, that 
sacked cities and stole his women 
from neighboring clans like any 
howling aborigine.” 




















The later morbid outbursts of 
barbarism in America are such liter- 
ary successes as Theodore Dreiser, 
for whom human life is a hopeless 
futile nightmare denuded of the 
sweetness and light that civilization 
has conferred upon thinking be- 
ings; Eugene O’Neill, who glorifies 
and magnifies the savage elements 
lurking in the diseased fringes of 
human society; William Faulkner 
and others of the muck-loving 
school, who without the relieving 
beauty of style or symbolism re- 
count the disgusting and non-signi- 
ficant activities of atavistic dregs of 
civilization; and last and _ least, 
Gertrude Stein, who has won no- 
toriety by reverting to the style, 
logic, and standards of judgment 
characteristic of low-grade morons. 

Intelligent readers need not be 
misled by the false literary lineage 
ascribed by propagandists to their 
products. For example, the mod- 
ern stream-of-consciousness meth- 
od is scarcely even an illegitimate 
descendant of the method used 
by Henry James. That urbane 
Anglo-American had such good 
taste and intelligence as to select 
with extreme care exactly what 
thought and what characters 
merited the attention of readers 
with good taste and intelligence; 
while our contemporary novelists 
flood their pages with scum and 
sediments of sensations out of 
crude derelicts. 

Music, in both its higher and 
lower forms, has lately suffered 
also from the disease of primitive- 
ness. Whatever the sins of the 
popular music of several genera- 
tions ago—such as sentimentality, 
vapidity, monotony, it tried at least 
to be decorous and civilized. But 
jazz, which is derived from the dis- 
tinctly primitive rhythmic sounds 
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of the African Negro, is determined 
to shock the taste as well as the 
nerves in order to gain attention. 
The savage ear seems to prefer only 
a reiteration of stress and a jumble 
of audible noises unordered by in- 
telligence. 

A very highly developed art like 
music is in real danger when it 
strives for extreme originality. 
First-rank geniuses like César 
Franck can write original and 
great music, but the geniuses are 
few in any generation who can 
achieve the inevitability and sig- 
nificance of classics. The present 
confusion prompted Fritz Kreisler 
to say that music has already re- 
flected to-day’s struggle: “But 
whether the so-called modern music 
has given any new forms to art, and 
whether it has enriched it and is 
the incipient great music of the 
future, I [Kreisler] do not know. I 
instinctively have felt that it does 
not; and my feeling has been 
strengthened by the observation 
that these new artists, in music or 
painting, cubists and _ tone-rebels, 
cannot recognize each other’s aim 
or describe a common form. One 
fellow can’t understand or credit 
what the other fellow is doing.” 
To sensitive ears trained in the best 
music from the sixteenth beyond 
the nineteenth century, too much 
of the recently composed music 
sounds just.as semi-civilized or bar- 
barically colored or baldly primitive 
as the popular cacophony does in 
fits way. 

Most of the modern additions to 
the old art of the dance leave no 
doubt as to their purpose or mean- 
ing. Directness of allurement is 
the primary characteristic, not 
grace, imagination, or distinctive 
poesy of movement. We have not 
only removed the refinement of 
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civilization (whether a veneer or 
not) from our art of dancing, but 
we have assiduously imported 
from all semi-civilized and savage 
lands their characteristic dances— 
the unadulterated virus of barbar- 
ism. 

In explaining our American tem- 
perament, the psychologist Carl G. 
Jung emphasized the fact that the 
United States is pervaded by the 
Negro, some states being more than 
half black. He diagnosed our atav- 
ism thus: “The inferior man exer- 
cises a tremendous pull upon civil- 
ized beings who are forced to live 
with him, because he fascinates the 
inferior layers of our psyche, which 
has lived through untold ages of 
similar conditions. To our sub-con- 
scious mind, contact with primi- 
tives recalls not only our childhood, 
but also our pre-history. . . . The 
barbarous man in us is still won- 
derfully strong, and he easily yields 
to the lure of his youthful mem- 
ories.” 

The barbarization of contempor- 
ary life is nowhere more obvious 
than in painting, and in the reaction 
toward it in art critics and laymen 
otherwise intelligent and honest. If 
we need to recall a_ respectable 
source in the history of art, then 
we can name Delacroix, who flour- 
ished a century ago. He was the 
most fiery romanticist to oppose 
the classicism of his day, which 
needed the refreshing influence of 
fact and nature. His theory was 
worse than his practice; he at- 
tempted a paradox when he tried to 
make painting lyrical like poetry 
and music. Since 1920 this confu- 
sion has returned from Germany 
under the new label of expression- 
ism. Pictures are made to exude 
anguish, bloody mystery, distorted 
cynicism, bizarre ridicule, or other 
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peculiar emotions. René Schneider 
says that there is now an esthetics 
of discordance—savage screaming 
or the shriek of surprise under 
shock. Neither their values nor 
pigments — sourish greens, shrill 
blues, crude reds—are made to be 
together. With discordant tones, 
broken composition, fainting and 
syncopated line, contemporary 
painting joins contemporary music 
in its striving after unexpected 
effects. 

But always “the mass” is “ro- 
bust”! Cézanne is the posthumously 
praised Frenchman of most obvi- 
ous influence. He himself knew 
very well that he did not succeed 
in his aim “to make something solid 
out of impressionism”; and while 
he was sincere in his efforts, he 
never learned how to paint and 
draw. His good intentions merit 
sympathy, but not the imitation 
that his followers have given him 
for years. It is tragic that just 
when our youth especially are wish- 
ing for short cuts and royal roads 
to achievement, the critics should 
proclaim that technique (knowing 
how to do one’s job well) is unim- 
portant, and should virtually canon- 
ize Cézanne, who was one of the 
worst bunglers on canvas to survive 
two generations. 

From the prehistoric reindeer age 
known by the caves at Altamira, 
honest human nature has recognized 
craftsmanship as the first essential 
to all creative art. Joseph Pennell 
remarked: “You may not have to 
know how to draw in order to make 
an oil painting; but you do to make 
a work of art.” Recently a critic 
in the Chicago Herald Examiner 
tried to defend a clumsy exhibitor 
by sneering falsely: “Anyone can 
draw accurately; therefore it is no 
distinction in an artist to do so.” 

















Also from Cézanne is derived that 
reaction against impressionism and 
its related theories, which came to 
a head in a double exasperation of 
style: the art of the “fauves,” and 
“cubism,” which latter had ephem- 
eral life but persistent influence 
from 1908 to 1917. The former 
group is so vividly familiar under 
their self-given name of “wild 
beasts” that they need not be dis- 
cussed, though they flourished 
from 1905 to 1910. The robust sav- 
age Gauguin has become a kind of 
leader for the “anti-scientific” re- 
trogression. 

Nearly all the canvases painted 
as expressionist, futurist, dadaist, 
cubist, vorticist, or surrealist crea- 
tions can be worshiped without 
any violation of the command- 
ments, for they are not like any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or on 
the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth. But few of them 
can survive as works of art, how- 
ever audibly the critics worship 
them for the profit of the dealers. 
To a normal well-bred adult with 
an unprejudiced mind, most of the 
contemporary canvases have little 
significance other than psycho- 
pathic, and they cannot be “a joy 
forever.” Their negation of refine- 
ment is evident in their trivial or 
sadistic themes as well as their 
primitive technique and _ erratic 
treatment. No matter what civilized 
master or apprentice of the nine- 
teenth or earlier century (Cézanne 
or El Greco) is invoked to justify 
them, most of our distorted paint- 
ings to-day are only semi-civilized. 

Sources more remote also seem to 
have influenced contemporary 
sculpture and painting. Arche- 


ology adds much of value to his- 
tory; but not always is its effect 
For to un- 


beneficial upon art. 
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trained eyes, even the decadent over- 
conventionalized contents of Egyp- 
tian tombs may appear to be fasci- 
natingly primitive, as also much of 
the very early Near-Eastern art. 
While to Oriental scholars the Far- 
Eastern art is peculiarly refined, 
yet to ignorant or casual observers, 
the Chinese and Japanese sections 
of our museums are only exotic bar- 
baric and bizarre splendors. 

The recent vogue for peasant arts 
and crafts from less well-known or 
more backward lands of Europe 
adds fuel to the flame for the primi- 
tive. Still worse in influence on ordi- 
nary observers without archzo- 
logical sense or deep artistic back- 
ground, must be counted the vogue 
for primitive American peoples— 
the western Indian, the crude Mexi- 
can, and the early Mayans, with 
their perverted symbols and haunt- 
ing cult of the flesh and superstition. 
Nor is the negroid influence absent 
in plastic arts more than in music 
or the dance. More ills than those 
of international political and eco- 
nomic nature can be traced to the 
opening up of Africa, and the divi- 
sion of the Dark Continent among 
the advanced nations of Europe. 
The trophies of home-returning . 
missionaries may have promoted 
the science of anthropology; but 
they surely helped to corrupt popu- 
lar taste in many arts. And famous 
sojourners in the South Sea Islands 
have not strengthened our ideals of 
civilization! 

Not so many years ago Rodin— 
the heir of all the ages of classical 
sculpture in the Mediterranean and 
France—chose to represent as his 
“Thinker” the troglodyte giant- 
brute bewildered by mental effort. 
More disastrously for his followers, 
Rodin rejected the element of fin- 
ish, and chose to leave his plaster 
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and marble so rough as to obscure 
his idea, as in his “Gates of Hell.” 
Still worse, his mind became 
obsessed with the baldly elemental 
themes and paroxysms of human 
passion. Yet like Delacroix, Rodin 
himself often created better than 
his theories would require. 

It is after him that the most bla- 
tant primitivistic or de-civilizing 
sculptors have appeared. Such are 
Carl Milles and Epstein, who so 
worship ugliness and brutality as 
to offend not only civilized tastes 
but normal eyes as well. The 
smaller fry of contemporary sculp- 
tors, whose spawn fills our salons 
and smarter periodical pages, have 
set themselves in their ignorance 
and vanity the goal of abridging 
technical labor, over-simplifying 
and reducing all forms, until the 
result is merely mutilation. Time 
and the barbarians of past ages 
must be excused for making bat- 
tered torsos out of Greek statues of 
goddesses; but our modern bar- 
barians cannot be tolerated for de- 
fending as works of high art their 
marble masses without heads, feat- 
ures, arms, or legs, and their cylin- 
drical expressionless forms simpli- 
fied to puerile or savage contours. 

Excessive simplification in furni- 
ture has led to designs so brutally 
functional that these are already 
falling behind the period revivals in 
sales. For normal persons wish to 
feel at home when they are at 
home; and they no longer, for the 
sake of fashion, wish to be screamed 
and jeered at by the impudent 
colors and bald surfaces of some re- 
cent styles. Such interior decora- 
tion gives the effect of abrupt mon- 
osyllables—not the attractive 
rhythm of coherent ideas in polished 
conversation. Or it may fit the of- 
fices of mechanical engineers, den- 
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tal and hospital operating rooms, 
criminal court chambers—places 
where no cultivated idealistic asso- 
ciations soothe human intercourse. 

Likewise the functional style in 
architecture, while it employs the 
costly materials and skill of modern 
science, reduces buildings to the 
most utilitarian prose, like those 
designed by the Dutch J. J. P. Oud, 
or the Swiss-French Le Corbusier. 
The latter architect conceived a 
house as a “machine for living,” 
which idea seems in harmony with 
our present machine age. Still 
more bare and primitive are the de- 
signs of the German Walter Gro- 
pius, a foremost exponent of the 
new so-called international style. 
The American skyscraper, whether 
in the older eclectic or the “honest” 
functional style, is equally “expres- 
sive of the unlimited mechanical 
power of the machine age in its 
stark simplicity and the brutality 
of its massive forms,” as a very new 
textbook states with unconscious 
incrimination. 

In architecture, great magnitude 
and a poverty of ornament are 
characteristic of very early or little 
developed civilizations. Some pre- 
historic savages erected the largest 
monoliths and plain dolmens dis- 
coverable, now popularly labeled 
Druidic. Very early Egypt gloried 
in the mass and huge dimensions 
of its austerely plain pyramids. As- 
syrian zikkurats, like the Tower of 
Babel, aimed at enormous size 
whatever the cost of slave labor. 
Some of us extravagant barbarians 
of to-day have ruined ourselves 
financially by building higher and 
larger edifices than can be used. 

The ideas of many art critics 
show retrogression to unmistakable 
semi-civilized concepts—both con- 
scious and unconscious. Their spe- 























cious arguments and intricate pan- 
oply of technical terms are deca- 
dent. Typical examples of falla- 
cious current criticism are the fol- 
lowing, which are intended to be 
complimentary: “Art should be 
freed entirely from the bonds of 
realistic representation. . . . Com- 
plex forms in order to be immedi- 
ately comprehended in art. should 
be represented in their most basic 
and elemental shapes. . . . Simplifi- 
cation goes so far that all space con- 
cepts are largely eliminated... . 
Nothing is pale in his bold murals. 
... The variety and richness of the 
pattern together with the sensuality 
in the treatment produce a singular 
exotic beauty.” 

Much of the confused drivel 
spoken and written about contem- 
porary art is in reality mere sales- 
manship, more or less disguised. A 
director of a gallery or a dealer 
unlucky enough to have invested in 
creations of little worth naturally 
magnifies for others, as perhaps for 
himself, what worth he can discover 
or imagine in his possessions. With 
some ingenuity in the art of per- 
suasion and the stimulus of friend- 
ship or financial interest, almost 
any critic can discover qualities to 
enable him to write puzzling para- 
graphs in praise of some painter— 
if not in praise of his visible works, 
then in extenuating analysis of his 
life or theories. So the public is 
browbeaten into acquiescence, and 
led astray by biographical interest, 
psychological vagaries, or bewilder- 
ing jugglery with technical terms. 

A popular and vicious sort of 
critic plays upon the inferiority 
complex of most Americans. He be- 
wails: what he calls the moribund 
and decadent European culture, 
and heralds with unbecoming lack 
of modesty the virile, original, 
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surging masterpieces to be produced 
in America, when America shall 
have severed “its ideals from those 
of a doomed and dying world.” He 
preaches that “by such heretical and 
revolutionary courage alone has 
any new cultural growth ever taken 
place on this earth.” But the fact 
is that only barbarians are without 
a past and only the brutally crude 
persons can have the boldness to 
sever themselves from their con- 
temporaries. 

Most modern people, indeed, suf- 
fer from a sense of inferiority when 
they think of the great achieve- 
ments in the past centuries. They 
might be helped by a truer perspec- 
tive of history, or by a more rever- 
ent attitude, or by less superficial 
scrappy information. New nations 
especially seem too eager to sub- 
stantiate their extravagant claims 
to virility and originality. America 
is not the only offender here; many 
art lovers felt like rejoicing when 
the Glass Palace of Munich burned, 
for its walls were covered with 
brutal and literally bloody repre- 
sentations—not realistic echoes of 
war, but sadistic imagery of 
pseudo-barbarians. 

A survey of other fields of human 
endeavor shows the same trend re- 
cently. The new education self- 
styled as “progressive” returns to 
the exploded theories of philos- 
ophers and educators forgotten or 
never known by to-day’s enthusi- 
asts. Even the Russian government 
after thorough trial learned that 
such modern methods do not edu- 
cate, and therefore they must be 
replaced by the tested methods 
worked out by centuries of civiliza- 
tion. 

War, never remarkable for its 
civilizing character, has with mod- 
ern science taken on more barbarity 
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in spite of our pious demonstrations 
of humanitarian motives. Compare 
the proportion of casualties in an- 
cient or Renaissance wars with the 
World War and the Spanish trouble, 
and consider the devastating effect 
on civilians nowadays. There were 
rules for the game of war in the days 
of chivalry; there were struggles 
where skill and intelligence or honor 
could hope to win. But barbarian 
tactics are used now, as Hardy de- 
scribed the spirit of 1915: 


“Sly slaughter 
Shall rule! Let us, by modes once 
called accurst, 
Overhead, under water 
Stab first.” 


The elements of modern life most 
prominent as reversions to a lower 
state of civilization are such well- 
known violations of justice and 
order as lynchings, kidnapings, the 
activities of gangsters, strikers, and 
strike-breakers. Several countries 
hitherto listed among those civi- 
lized have used collective assassi- 
nation as the effective means to 
some government ends. Especially 
in the newer political units of the 
world, the parties in power have 
adopted terroristic methods of op- 
pression and inquisition that would 
merit the admiration of our most 
primitive ancestors. 

Dictators, either so labeled or 
masked under other titles, are not 
an element of what most thinkers 
call a highly developed form of dem- 
ocratic or aristocratic state. To the 
honest intelligences fortunate 
enough to be able to view them 
safely, dictatorships are a retrogres- 
sion to a more primitive or archaic 
kind of government. Their self- 
justification can be based only on 
such doctrines as were promulgated 
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by Hegel, the German prophet of 
the absolutist autocratic state. Over 
a hundred years ago he laid the 
foundations not only for the rise 
of Prussia but also for Fascism and 
Communism, wherever found. 

Of our own threatened reversion 
to the Hegelian absolutist state, her- 
alded falsely as new or progressive 
by its propagandists, Dr. Benjamin 
M. Anderson wrote: “Government, 
greatly strengthened by war and the 
World War, has suppressed many 
individual liberties, and has re- 
vived atavistic economic policies 
tolerable only in a state of war, and 
applied them to a great economic 
life which had grown up under eco- 
nomic freedom in an atmosphere of 
peace. The growth of these atavistic 
policies has itself brought on the 
great depression and intensified the 
great depression. Instead of find- 
ing our remedy in a relaxing of the 
strangling effect of atavistic gov- 
ernmental economic policies—trade 
restrictions, price fixing and cur- 
rency debasement, which were the 
stock-in-trade of medieval and 
early government—we have sought 
to escape from the depression by an 
intensification of these governmen- 
tal policies.” 

Perhaps some regressive  ele- 
ments in modern life may be at- 
tributed to the inexperience of the 
majority of the persons in power 
throughout our Western world. 
For these individuals are mostly 
recruited from a group who are 
fully a half, if not a whole, genera- 
tion too young to have developed 
sound judgment, historic sense, 
and the apt willingness to learn 
that can come only from wisdom 
and experience. The World War 
removed by death or disability the 
power of a whole generation, the 
slightly more than middle-aged 
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group who ought now to be man- 
aging affairs. No matter how we 
praise the miraculous energies and 
impulsive vigor of youth, no mat- 
ter how seriously these youths take 
their responsibilities, they cannot 
discharge wisely the heavy duties 
that lie forever beyond the powers 
of youth. 

Even in the art of living, the ma- 
jority of us to-day are vulgarians in 
tolerance if not in practice. Our 
lack of taste is shown in the major- 
ity of radio programs, the need- 
lessly crude music and humor of 
imitation peasants and Negroes, in 
the comic strips of newspapers and 
disgusting news of the tabloids, in 
what passes for entertainment on 
the stage, in our blatant and false 
advertising, in our substitution of 
puerile games and drinking for the 
wholesome art of pleasant intelli- 
gent conversation. 

When forced to converse with 
each other, it is now fashionable for 
ladies and gentlemen, otherwise of 
indisputable culture and education, 
to use the diction and pronunciatior 
of the lowest rabble. Even univer- 
sity men and women flaunt such af- 
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fectation. Because slovenly speech 
corrodes the mind, this “mucker 
pose” is dangerous as well as bar- 
barous. Slang and profanity used 
to be the mark of the ill-bred illiter- 
ate who was unsuccessfully striv- 
ing for humor or originality. But 
now such lack of culture is as- 
sumed either from choice or as pro- 
tective coloration. As James Trus- 
low Adams wrote, “Business may 
explain the mucker pose; but it may 
be asked whether those who adopt 
it are not traitors to all that is best 
in the world and that has been so 
hardly built up.” 

In short, an insistent “call of the 
wild” threatens to corrupt and in- 
validate the civilization that sincere 
thinking human beings have evolved 
after centuries of effort. In nearly 
all the aspects and the arts of life, 
we moderns are showing numerous 
and alarming symptoms of retro- 
gression to a lower level of civiliza- 
tion, if not to barbarism itself. But 
why continue thus? Let us end 
our silly pretenses and selfish ig- 
norance. Let us embrace the eter- 
nal standards of good living and 
high thinking. 

















DAY OF LEISURE 


By ALBERT EISELE 


AMES McSORLEY. had hardly 

finished the harvest when word 
came that threshing would begin. 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed 
James, “nowadays they don’t give 
you time any more between harvest- 
ing and threshing to put on clean 
overalls!” 

He was unable to go to church on 
Sunday, but had to stay home and 
fix up the hayrack. 

On Monday he rose at four 
o’clock. Dawn was breaking. A 
shower of rain hung seemingly just 
behind the grove, but when James 
walked through the grove and to 
the edge of it on his way to bring 
up the cows, he saw that the cloud 
was far away. 

At seven he drove from the yard, 
waving good-by to his wife and 
children. 

Threshing began at Muller’s, 
three miles distant—at the farther 
end of the run. The road was a 
township road, and inch-deep with 
dust. At each farmstead gate en 
route stood a barking dog. 

Threshing, in its opening day, 
fell almost instantly into its old 
routine. There was the incessant 
neighing of strange horses thrown 
together. John Welke came in with 
a load of sheaves built wide and 
squat. John always built his load 
wide and squat. At dinner the Mul- 
lers served rib roast. They always 
served rib roast to threshers, year 
after year. The Mullers were pros- 
perous, and the farmplace smelled 
of tankage, just as it had always 
smelled. 

The Muller job lasted a day and 





a half, then the machine moved on; 
to Peterson’s, the second of the ten 
jobs which constituted the run. 
The Peterson farmstead was 
large and heavily wooded, and the 
machine was set deep in the grove’s 
interior, where no stray breeze 
could reach and where the fierce 
July sun beat down without sur- 
cease. Threshing chaff floated in 
the air as though suspended in 


_ water. 


James McSorley was one of the 
first teams off the job that second 
day. He tied his team to a rickety 
fence, ate his supper, then set out 
for home. The machine was still 
running, enveloped with dust and 
with its blower moaning. The sun 
had set, and the threshing scene lay 
clear-cut against the western glow. 
A faint evening breeze then rose, and 
the thick threshing dust reached 
out horizontally over hill and val- 
ley, clinging close to the ground like 
some unified and gaseous serpent 
and losing itself, at last, upon the 
gray of the tasseled cornfields. 

“The cows were in the corn to- 
day,” said Mrs. McSorley, when her 
husband reached home. 

“Oh, now we'll have unruly cows 
to contend with!” said Mr. McSor- 
ley, with weariness in his voice. 

They threshed all of the follow- 
ing day at Peterson’s, finishing late 
that evening; and on the morning 
of the fourth day began at Cova- 
leskie’s, the third job of the run. 

The heat continued, the mercury 
standing at 105 in the shade. There 
was a breeze, but it came as from 
an oven, and the men kept the wind- 























mill running, so that fresh drink- 
ing water poured constantly from 
the water-pipe. The water-pipe it- 
self was in the shade of the ivy 
vines which overclambered the 
windmill tower; and Grandpa Cova- 
leskie, a sullen old man, kept him- 
self cool by sitting all day on the 
sweating water-pipe. 

Whenever one of the threshers 
stopped within the vine-enclosed 
tower to obtain a drink, he was con- 
fronted by Grandpa Covaleskie, a 
clammy figure, who squatted on 
the water-pipe and blinked hostilely 
at the intruder. 

“Wish we could cool our rumps 
that way,” the threshers said to one 
another. 

On the fifth day the machine 
moved to the farm of William Alli- 
son. 

Mr. Allison was a small man phy- 
sically, but had a voice like a fog 
horn. His farm was named, appro- 
priately enough, “Echo Hill.” 
Whenever Mr. Allison yelled orders 
across the yard to his wife, grain 
trickled from granary knotholes. 
The farmyard geese never sought 
to dispute him. His voice, on quiet 
evenings, could be heard in ad- 
joining townships and came to be 
accepted, not as the voice of a man 
but as the voice of a farmstead. 

Mr. Allison bawled orders at the 
threshers all day long, flailing them 
with his voice and putting their 
nerves on edge. The heat wave 
continued apace; sweat ran into the 
eyes, and even at sundown the heat 
of the day seemed to linger dia- 
bolically in the corners of the fields. 
Mr. Allison’s stock tank was filthy, 
as it was always filthy, and few of 
the visiting horses drank; James 
McSorley’s team went waterless 
throughout the burning day, then 
that evening drank long and grate- 
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fully at the home tank, a disturbed 
moon dancing in the water to the 
creaking of the bridle bits. 

The following day was Saturday, 
and some of the younger men talked 
loudly of “quitting early.” But as 
the day wore on, it became apparent 
that there would be no early whistle, 
but that on the contrary the men 
would work on and finish the job. 
The Saturday job was the fifth of 
the run, and the older men thought 
it would be a fine thing to have the 
run half-finished by the end of the 
week. 

The men did finish, but the work 
ran later than expected. James 
McSorley was the last wagon to go 
out to the field—he gathered up the 
final shocks, but darkness had 
fallen until James had to kneel on 
the ground in order to detect, on the 
brow of a hill, the last remaining 
shocks that stood, like black tents, 
against the stars beyond. 

Early Sunday the McSorleys 
dashed to church, dashed home 
again, ate a hurried dinner, then 
set to work. There were fences to 
be fixed, granaries to be cleaned 
out and repaired, and a huge thresh- 
ing dinner to be planned. The 
McSorleys would thresh about 
Thursday. 

Monday morning brought a 
heavy dew. The men could not load 
the sheaves till the dew was gone, 
and by then the day already was 
stifling and hot, so that the cool- 
ness of the early morning hours was 
lost to work, with nothing remain- 
ing but the blazing sun. 

James McSorley hauled seven 
loads of bundles throughout the 
day, and he was forced at all times 
to take advantage of every sem- 
blance of breeze and shade. On his 
second load after dinner he was 
able to work in the protection of a 

















scraggly box-elder, the scant shade 
of which had moved till it fell upon 
the threshing machine. He was 
grateful to the tree. 

On Tuesday noon the machine 
moved to Wampler’s. Mr. Wamp- 
ler lived on a small farm and was a 
slow and puttery man. He had 
nothing ready, and the threshing 
crew had to help him set up his 
elevator, lock up his pigs and stuff 
corncobs in granary rat holes. 

Even so, they finished Wampler’s 
that day, and began the next morn- 
ing at Smith’s. Mr. Smith farmed 
four hundred acres, and he had vast 
flocks and herds. But Mr. Smith 
farmed too much: he had had no 
time to haul manure, and there was 
no place in the yards to set the 
threshing machine. The disgusted 
threshermen stepped off, with mili- 
tary strides, distances to south, 
north, east and west, while loads 
of sheaves waited on every side. At 
last the machine was set between 
two beds of manure, only to have 
the engine mire itself down. Fence 
posts were thrust beneath the huge 
drive wheels until at last the engine 
was free, but in turn the bundle 
teams found themselves _ stuck. 
There were shouts and curses at 
the horses, with now and then the 
dismaying sound of harnesses 
breaking. The men at last took 
forks and by hand opened roads 
through the beds of manure, so that 
at last the threshing began, but 
with vile stenches rising from the 
disturbed manure heaps almost 
choking the workers. 

They worked all day Wednesday 
at Smith’s, and all day Thursday. 
By Thursday the heat had abated 
somewhat, but the day was given 
over to wind and dust. In the after- 
noon the wind veered, and the belt 
side became extremely dirty. On 
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the backs of James McSorley’s 
horses the chaff gathered inch-deep 
like snow; and it broke away in 
segments when James had finished 
unloading and drove away from the 
machine. 

No one, throughout the day, 
could climb off his loaded wagon 
and lie beneath it in its shade, for 
the wind drove flurries of dust and 
chaff across the ground. Along the 
roadside the sheaves were heavy 
with traffic dust. At evening the 
wind died down, but the country- 
side hung silvery with the dust 
of hayracks and cars that had 
passed. For James McSorley there 
was even, in the moonlight, the 
dust of cattle that plodded the 
homeward lane. It was a day of 
dust, dust that was choking, irri- 
tating, ubiquitous. 

Friday morning the machine 
pulled into the McSorley yard. They 
threshed all day, but did not finish 
till the middle of Saturday fore- 
noon, when James climbed down 
from his strawstack, hurried to the 
house and washed away all that in- 
credible dust and chaff which had 
plastered his body from head to 
foot. Then he drew on clean 
clothes, hitched his horses to the 
hayrack and hurried after the ma- 
chine, to take his place at the next 
and neighboring job. 

Sunday came and went, and the 
third Monday broke again to sun- 
shine and its concomitant thresh- 
ing. 

“I couldn’t be sicker of this 
threshing an’ if I had eaten it 
with a spoon,” said James McSor- 
ley to his wife as he hitched his 
team in the morning. “But I think 
we'll finish to-day—we’ll beat the 
Hanson run, at that.” 

The Hanson run was an adjoin- 
ing one, and it would finish at 
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Mitchell’s, a farmplace a quarter of 
a mile from the McSorley home. 

There was smoke in the air on 
that third Monday. “They’re hav- 
ing some bad forest fires in north- 
ern Minnesota and in Wisconsin,” 
said the threshers. 

The smoke was faint, but occa- 
sionally would deepen into a haze; 
and once James McSorley momen- 
tarily failed to recognize his own 
farmplace, lying soft and unreal in 
the purple distance. 

But the final job was finished that 
day, and the threshing was done. 
“Hold your horses!” warned the 
engineer, and he blew the whistle 
loud and long. 

“I bet you’re tired of threshing,” 
said Mrs. McSorley, when her hus- 
band came home that night. 

“I’m half dead,” he replied; “oh, 
I’m sick of threshing! But I’m go- 
ing to have a rest—I don’t mean 
to do another lick of work for a 
week.” 

He was roused from sleep the 
next morning by the rattle of hay- 
racks. Guiltily, he rose and went 
to a window. Two hayracks were 
going past his home; they belonged 
to the Hanson run and were on their 
way to work at Mitchell’s, which 
was a quarter of a mile from the 
McSorley home. 

James McSorley then dressed; 
his clothes still were wet with the 
sweat of the previous day. 

He brought up the cows. 
Throughout the night the smoke 
from the forest fires had thickened, 
and the day now was almost pur- 
ple. From the Mitchell place could 
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be heard the sound of the threshing 
machine, with the moan of its 
blower falling heavily upon the 
ear. 

James had a late breakfast, and 
then dallied about till noon, when 
he ate dinner. “I really didn’t earn 
a dinner to-day,” he said. 

After dinner he took blankets 
out on the lawn under a tree, and 
tried to sleep. But the melancholy 
moan of the near-by blower kept 
him awake, and at last he rose, took 
a fence nippers and began strolling 
along the pasture fences, pausing 
now and then to repair a wire. 
From time to time he glanced to- 
ward the Mitchell place; and he 
could see, through the smoky after- 
noon, empty hayracks hurrying out 
to the fields and loaded ones mov- 
ing slowly in. 

The day dragged itself to a wel- 
come close. But over at Mitchell’s 
the machine ran late, its blower 
sounding its eternal and moaning 
song. 

Then the hayracks began going 
home. They raised veils of dust 
which floated integrally away from 
the highways and hung over the 
stubble fields, where the work of 
the day had been. 

“My dear,” said James McSor- 
ley that evening, “to-morrow I’m 
going to start my fall plowing.” 

“But James!” said Mrs. McSorley 
in surprise, “I thought you were go- 
ing to give yourself a week’s vaca- 
tion?” 

“I had intended to,” he replied, 
“but I’m getting sick and tired of 
this loafing.” 














CESAR-AUGUSTE FRANCK 


Music Maker of Sainte Clotilde 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


NLY a select, intimate few rec- 
, ognized genius in this plod- 
ding, persistent professor who was 
forever getting in wrong with the 
important personages of the musi- 
cal world, so necessary to the for- 
warding of his career. Modest to 
a fault, disconcertingly honest of 
speech, utterly without guile, he was 
a thorn in the flesh to his more 
astute contemporaries. Franck, 
completely absorbed in his teaching, 
organ playing and snatched hours 
of composition, went his way un- 
ruffled through an atmosphere so 
charged with antipathy and small 
animosities that it would have 
brought torture to a more self-con- 
scious soul. 

The world at large paid little heed 
to César Franck, knowing him but 
slightly as the organist at the 
Church of Sainte Clotilde, and pro- 
fessor of organ at the Conservatory. 
Curiously inept were the names his 
aspiring parents had given him, 
César-Auguste, for so quiet a soul 
who warred only with himself, and 
sought neither the world’s plaudits 
nor its high places, but only to per- 
fect the gift God had put into his 
patient hands. 

Born at the Belgian city of Liége 
in 1822, of Flemish and German 
parents, he came to Paris at the age 
of fifteen, having already made 
some musical progress in his na- 
tive town. Immediately on their 
arrival he and his brother were dis- 
patched to the Conservatory with 


the fond hope that they would make 
a fortune for the family. 

The young man from Belgium 
seems to have puzzled and some- 
what antagonized the good profes- 
sors who hardly knew what to do 
with such an odd combination of 
modesty and musical ambition. 
When it came to his piano examina- 
tion César not only read the test 
piece without a pause but had the 
audacity to transpose it a third be- 
low. This unheard of feat was 
greeted with the same disapproval 
later accorded young Debussy who 
also had harmonic ideas of his own 
and left the world before it had 
really learned to appreciate his 
music. 

The famous Italian master Che- 
rubini was director at the time and 
utterly refused to grant the young 
performer any kind of prize. Fi- 
nally under pressure of other 
slightly more broad-minded per- 
sons, he relented a little, disquali- 
fied César for the first prize and in- 
vented a special award for the 
occasion, an honor prize, the first 
of its kind and never repeated. To 
us this seems a rather childish pro- 
ceeding but perhaps the nerves of 
the much enduring examiners were 
particularly frayed. 

Quite undismayed by this curi- 
ously cold reception of his ability 
the young musician went bravely 
forward to his organ examination. 
This time he did altogether remark- 
able things with the sonata and 
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fugue, submitted as a test. Never 
before him had any student wan- 
dered at large over the whole in- 
strument, or improvised in such 
intricate and tireless fashion upon 
the original themes. After listen- 
ing for a long time, bewildered and 
doubtless weary, those good profes- 
sors arose in their wrath and de- 
parted. No faint hint seems to have 
come to them of those marvelous 
improvisations which were in later 
years to thrill the souls of all who 
listened in the Church of Ste. Clo- 
tilde. It was only upon the inter- 
vention of Benoist, the young man’s 
organ professor, whom he later suc- 
ceeded, that Franck was grudgingly 
given the second prize. Perhaps it 
was these early experiences which 
made Franck later so kind and long- 
suffering with his own pupils. 
Such a cool reception of his best 
efforts would have effectually 
dampened the ardor of most young 
musicians, but not César-Auguste 
Franck. Fortunately for him, and 
for us to whom he left so rich a 
legacy, he paid little heed to the 
criticism of others, unless they 
were his friends or pupils who loved 
him. The strains that he heard in 
his own soul and seldom felt that 
he had brought forth in all their 
fullness, were his only standard. 
Only he could know how close he 
had come to his own high goal or 
how far he had fallen below it. 
Once when one of his works had 
been received by an indifferent audi- 
ence a friend asked him how the 
great occasion had gone. Franck, 
utterly oblivious of that chilly re- 
ception and pleased that for once he 
seemed to have reproduced the 
sounds that sang through his soul, 
said with a happy smile: “It 
sounded just as I thought it would.” 
The only person who thoroughly 
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approved of César’s youthful ac- 
complishments was his ambitious 
father who saw in him a means of 
retrieving the falling family for- 
tunes. Undismayed by disapproval 
in high quarters César set out man- 
fully toward winning the Prix de 
Rome. This would have given him 
quiet hours for his own work in 
inspiring surroundings and away 
from the financial fret which 
spoiled his home. But his father 
had other ideas and dragged him 
ruthlessly away from the Conserva- 
tory, taking him to Belgium to 
astonish the natives as a piano vir- 
tuoso, pushing him into forced pub- 
licity for two somewhat unhappy 
years. Finally the lad rebelled, 
utterly refusing to be turned into a 
mere purveyor of the “brilliant 
noise-making that people long mis- 
took for music”—and still do. 

Since he would not continue to 
appear in public as a piano pounder, 
all there was left for him to do was 
to turn teacher. How thoroughly 
he did this we know, and although 
many precious moments were lost 
to him as composer, no one may 
measure what he did for the im- 
provement of music, or how wide- 
spread his inspiring influence was 
as he went among the young people 
of Paris. An ideal teacher was 
Franck, full of enthusiasm and un- 
derstanding, with a gentle sense of 
humor, able to bring out the best in 
a promising pupil, and having the 
patience of Job with a dull one. 
No wonder that his “boys” loved 
him with a depth and loyalty that 
made up largely for the cold dis- 
approval of his immediate family 
and the indifference of the public. 
Those “boys,” his specially beloved 
pupils, included Vincent d’Indy and 
other brilliant young French musi- 
cians that were to be. 
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Vincent d’Indy, one of his most 
gifted and devoted students who 
has written a loving biography of 
the great master, says of him that 
those who saw Franck on the street, 
always in a hurry, with coat too 
long and trousers too short, with 
tousled hair and absent-minded 
manners, would not have recog- 
nized him had they seen him at the 
piano or before the keyboards of 
his beloved organ. There he be- 
came the master, the great musi- 
cian, whose noble forehead and 
thoughtful gesture recalled the 
great Beethoven, whose music had 
kinship with the immortal Bach. 
In those inspired moments he 
seemed, as d’Indy says “to be sur- 
rounded by music as by a halo,” and 
so they named him, with awe and 
welling affection in their young 
hearts—“Pére Séraphique.” 

After long waiting and years of 
patient work he was finally made 
Professor of Organ at the Conserva- 
tory, taking the place of Benoist who 
had befriended and encouraged 
him in his younger days. This ap- 
pointment surprised Franck and 
his friends, for he was not alto- 
gether a favorite with his col- 
leagues. There were in the Conser- 
vatory all the usual cross-currents, 
the small rivalries and bitter com- 
petition, but Franck went his quiet 
way heeding neither praise nor 
blame, always expressing his real 
opinion. His unusual and slightly 
alarming frankness of speech went 
against him, but Franck had little 
time or inclination to give to their 
odd antipathies. 

Never did a man work harder, 
rising winter and summer at 5:30, 
taking his frugal breakfast and 
setting out to spend the whole day 
walking or riding in the omnibuses 
of Paris and the suburbs, instilling 
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musical knowledge into the willing 
and unwilling. Only two precious 
hours could he find for what he 
wistfully called “my own work” of 
composition. In the evening he pre- 
pared correspondence lessons for 
pupils in the provinces or gathered 
around him his favorite pupils. 
Priceless hours they were for those 
young men, for he made of them 
torchbearers of the light that he had 
first lit, sending them out to bring 
a new spirit and an added beauty 
to the music of France, to give it 
a depth and meaning it might never 
have known had not César Franck 
once passed this way. 

One of the happiest events in all 
his fruitful life was his appoint- 
ment as organist to the Church of 
Sainte Clotilde, which position he 
held to the end of his days. Here 
there came to him peace and a new 
hope, here was a haven for his heart 
and soul. In the organ loft of Sainte 
Clotilde he found himself at last 
and went forward to the full frui- 
tion of his great gift, which culmi- 
nated in the wonderful Symphony 
in D Minor, the String Quartet, the 
famous Sonata for violin and 
piano, his last three great Chorales 
for organ, and other works. Up in 
the organ loft of Sainte Clotilde he 
spent the larger part of his later 
life, coming to it more often as the 
years drew on, coming ever closer 
to the God who had guided him 
through the troubled years. 

Franz Liszt, famous, idolized, a 
prince among musicians, welcome 
at all the courts of Europe, came 
once to hear this obscure organist, 
this rather shabby music teacher 
who counted hardly at all in the 
brilliant circles frequented by Liszt. 
But as the music stole forth into 
the hushed quiet of that old church 
so full of memories, the listener 

















leaned forward, hardly able to be- 
lieve his own ears. On and on he sat, 
while that music welled forth as 
from a mighty fountain, stirring 
him to the very depths. How had 
the world belittled this great maker 
of music who had lifted his listener 
high above the shallow places, the 
cold hard sparkle of the social 
world, on and up to the Courts of 
God! Wordless he went away, 
touched with a new humility, saying 
when they asked him that here was 
one who played even as the im- 
mortal Bach, bringing a message 
to the hearts and souls of men. 

There is in all of Franck’s works, 
even when written for the orches- 
tra, something of organ music. 
Saint-Saéns, brilliant musician of 
the same period but of an utterly 
different order, closer kin to the 
militant Wagner and the intellect- 
ual Brahms than the _ gentler 
Franck, said of his works: “In the 
cathedral music of Franck one can 
almost see the pillars and the arches, 
the pure candle-flames and the 
bowed peasants at prayer.” Franck 
was happiest when he was compos- 
ing music for the great Church that 
he served, and he loved most of all 
the Magnificat wherein he might 
pour out all his soul’s thanksgiving, 
the prayer and praise of a simple, 
devout heart. 

Franck wrote in a variety of 
forms and was little bound by mu- 
sical convention; his music is some- 
times very hard to perform ade- 
quately. During his later years, 
realizing the poverty of piano 
music compared with the splendid 
development of the instrument it- 
self, Franck composed several piano 
works better suited to the powers of 
the modern instrument. It was an 
epoch in the history of pianoforte 
music and doubtless helped to in- 
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spire Claude Achille Debussy, the 
great tone poet who gave to the 
piano a new voice of such loveliness 
as it had never known before. 

Not until 1890, the last year of his 
life, did Franck win recognition as 
a composer, although people were 
willing to concede his gifts as or- 
ganist and teacher. When through 
the untiring efforts of his friends 
and pupils he was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, the medal 
of merit was awarded him as a pro- 
fessor of organ, not as a composer. 
This was the only occasion on 
which Franck was heard to com- 
plain. He was deeply hurt that they 
should have considered him solely 
as a teacher. 

A strange perversity of fate seems 
to have followed him whenever he 
did manage to get an audience for 
his compositions, for the per- 
formers were never adequate. Yet 
when his enraged and baffled pupils 
complained bitterly of bungling 
players, Franck, ever anxious to 
help other folk out of their difficul- 
ties, would say: “No, no, dear boys, 
you are really too exacting!” 

When he had completed his great 
work “Les Béatitudes” after ten 
years work, he gave a private hear- 
ing, inviting the Minister of Fine 
Arts, the authorities of the Conser- 
vatoire, the musical critics of note, 
and his colleagues. At the last mo- 
ment all the really important guests 
seem to have been stricken with a 
sudden sickness and sent in their 
regrets. Of the few who did ar- 
rive only two remained to the end 
of a wretched performance, one of 
whom was Edouard Lalo, an in- 
genious and brilliant musician who 
had also found life difficult and the 
public indifferent. 

Franck’s courage never dimmed, 
for the light that he followed was 











a spirit radiance which fell softly 
athwart the darkest road. His first 
success came to him in the April 
of 1890, the spring of his last year 
on earth, the month of sunshine 
and shadows. Eugéne Ysaye whose 
powers of musical interpretation 
had brought him world-wide recog- 
nition, played in the famous Quar- 
tet and so at last made the public 
aware of the real beauty of the 
composer’s work. Such a storm of 
applause greeted this masterly per- 
formance that Franck could hardly 
believe it was meant for him as 
well as Ysaye. His only comment 
to his delighted and triumphant 
pupils was: “There, you see the 
public is beginning to understand 
me.” Perhaps no one has ever 
made of himself in such striking 
fashion a living version of Shake- 
speare’s vivid sentence: “Standing 
like patience on a monument, smil- 
ing at grief.” 

Short-lived was his triumph so 
long and hard in the winning, for as 
he went his wonted way over Paris 
to his many pupils he was struck by 
an omnibus, complications set in, 
and a few months later he passed 
on to the peace he had earned so 
well. To the very last minute he 
worked on, and upon his deathbed 
were found the last three great 
Chorales for organ which he had 
composed, mind and heart still un- 
vanquished by the ills of the body. 

Few came to that quiet funeral. 
The Minister of Fine Arts and the 
Conservatory heads were again con- 
spicuous by their absence. But they 
who had loved him all along the 
years were there, and doubtless 
their meed of tears and tenderness 
were all the memorial that he 
would have wished—the beloved 
master who had left them but 
should never be forgotten. 
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Three years after his passing “Les 
Béatitudes” which had suffered such 
an ignominous failure at its first 
performance under the leadership 
of the conductor Colonne, achieved 
an immense success under the same 
baton. In 1904 a statue was erected 
to the memory of Franck in the 
Spuare of Sainte Clotilde, and Al- 
fred Bruneau delivered a ringing 
panegyric in the presence of a bril- 
liant assembly. On this occasion 
the entire musical world was pres- 
ent to acclaim one who had been, in 
his own day, perhaps the most for- 
gotten man in all Paris. 

One hundred years after the date 
of his birth, 1922, the centenary of 
Franck was celebrated with much 
pomp and circumstance. In _ the 
foyer of the Conservatory which 
had used him so unkindly, a tribute 
of stone was erected bearing the 
following inscription: 


HOMAGE FROM THE CITY OF 
PARIS WHERE HE LIVED, 
TO THE CITY OF LIEGE, 
WHERE HE WAS BORN, 
TO CESAR FRANCK 1822-1922. 


Truly César Franck was one of 
the noblest of those souls who in 
this world have come late to their 
reward! 

Never has there been an artist 
who worked with more _ whole- 
souled industry for the good of his 
chosen art, or with such utter in- 
difference to his own immediate in- 
terests. Gentle, unassuming, be- 
loved by all who really knew him, 
this Master of Music carried with 
him wherever he went some of the 
serene sweetness of spirit which 
marked the mystics of old. In all 
the history of music there is no 
more appealing, arresting figure 
than the Music Maker of Sainte 
Clotilde, César-Auguste Franck, 
spirit brother of the mighty Bach. 

















FINE POVERTY 


By Ivy O. Eastwick 


HAD no gold to buy me bread 
Or flesh, or fruit or wine, 

Or silken pillow for my head, 
Or raiment warm and fine 
To still my body’s shiverings— 

And only thus did I 
Discover finer, sweeter things 
Which gold could never buy. 


The silver waters of a stream 
Became mine own to drink; 
And God’s best dreams were mine to dream 
His thoughts were mine to think. 
The grass’s silken coverlet 
So green and soft and warm 
Covered my body like a net 
Protecting me from storm. 


And I saw things denied to those 
Whose sight is blocked by gold— 
I saw the passion of a rose; 
The lily did unfold 
To me her starry purity; 
And in a woodland grot 
I came to know intimately 
Thyme and forget-me-not. 


And sweet birds grew to know my feet 
And listened for the sound 

As they came rustling o’er the sweet 
Dry leafiness of ground; 

They never flew in fear or doubt 
Into trees high-away, 

But whistled, winked and walked about 
Quite confident and gay. 


And one June evening to me came 
A vision in the sky— 
There, in a chariot of flame, 
I saw God riding by; 
And one thing settled old, sad fears 
And swift and glad I knew 
As I beheld Him through my tears 
My God had seen me too. 


TIME AND MONEY ON OUR HANDS 


By Josern H. Ficnter, S.J. 


AST September the Editor of 
this magazine wrote a timely 
comment which he called “An Un- 
compromising Christianity.” In it 
he spoke of the “water-downers,” 
the charlatans, and the cowards; 
and proceeded to a remark which 
strikes me as the acme of accuracy 
whenever the matter of social legis- 
lation comes to the fore. He said, 
“The only unsafe course of conduct 
for the Church is to remain aloof 
from the victims of our merciless 
civilization. . . . To align ourselves 
frankly with the poor is not to do 
an injustice to the rich. If a rich 
man is irritated when we fight for 
the poor man, that is the rich man’s 
mistake.” 

At the present moment that state- 
ment is undoubtedly pertinent to 
the Catholic; and it is for that rea- 
son that we cannot unconcernedly 
toss out all consideration of the in- 
dustrial wage and hour controversy 
that is now disturbing the rest of 
our legislators and economists. 
The question of time and money is 
on our hands and we may as well 
determine that it be settled soon, 
and in a Christian way. 

The agitation for wage and hour 
legislation for industry took its rise 
about thirty years ago when mem- 
bers of the National Consumers’ 
League, and of the National Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League, brought 
it to the attention of the country. 
Through the efforts of these social 
workers and their successors mini- 
mum wage laws were enacted or 
proposed in more than twenty 


states. The enactment of the N. I. 
R. A. looked like the end of the 
rainbow for these champions of 
labor, but the decision of the Su- 
preme Court quickly shattered their 
illusions, and to-day they are as far 
from their goal as ever they were. 


The importance of the question 
cannot be gainsaid. During the cur- 
rent year its pros and cons have 
been hurled back and forth across 
a thousand college debate rostra be- 
cause the National Debating Fra- 
ternity, Pi Kappa Delta, has made it 
the basis of the official inter-colle- 
giate proposition. Worded carefully 
it reads: “Resolved: That Congress 
shall be empowered to fix minimum 
wages and maximum hours for in- 
dustry.” Youth is eternally being 
accused of putting its hands in mat- 
ters that their graying elders find 
too difficult of solution. Men and 
women of college age have argued 
and discussed and settled—so they 
think—almost every question that 
has ever bothered the mind of man. 
Be that as it may, one cannot listen 
to several hundred youthful de- 
baters on the subject, without be- 
coming convinced that some man- 
ner of reform, immediate and po- 
tent, is necessary if industry is to 
survive. 

In the order of their importance, 
the reasons for some legislative 
control of hours and wages, are as 
follows: (1) the deplorable work- 
ing and living conditions of approxi- 
mately four-fifths of our industrial 
workers, (2) the steady increase, 

















despite all artificial correctives, of 
technological unemployment, (3) 
the possibility of a proletarian up- 
rising which would bring about 
either a Fascist or a Communist 
form of government, (4) the uncon- 
stitutionality of the N. I. R. A., and 
of state laws regulating labor, (5) 
the continued maintenance of a 
large number of people on the fed- 
eral dole. 

These are the reasons why the 
question should engage our atten- 
tion, but they do not bring us to the 
causes underlying our tottering eco- 
nomic set-up. The remote cause is 
obvious. Popes Leo and Pius have 
told us, and we can easily learn for 
ourselves, that it is “over-reaching 
greed that brings on over-produc- 
tion of goods.” Aside from that, 
however, there is a proximate cause, 
the lack of purchasing power on the 
part of the masses. “It is an eco- 
nomic principle,” says John W. 
Bricker, Attorney General of Ohio, 
“that the existing economic dilemma 
results from the fact that we do not 
have purchasing power and that the 
economic cycle tends to become a 
vicious circle wherein the purchas- 
ing power of the mass of the people 
becomes progressively less. When 
that occurs the public treasury must 
supplement the income of its citi- 
zenry. To break this vicious eco- 
nomic circle and to relieve the pub- 
lic . . . the legislators of Ohio and 
other states have concluded that 
the problem can be remedied only 
by providing for minimum wages.” 

To remedy this proximate cause 
of depression, to fill this want of 
purchasing power, is the main ob- 
jective of minimum: wage legisla- 
tion. Certainly none of the thou- 
sands, who are now working for 
sweatshop wages of four or five dol- 
lars a week, can be said to have even 
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a modicum of purchasing power. 
Proponents of minimum wage and 
maximum hour laws predict that in 
practice several immediate results 
will obtain: wage rates will not fall 
below a certain limit; a healthful 
standard of living will prevail; 
sweatshops and cutthroat competi- 
tion will end; the community will 
be relieved of supporting the dole; 
industrial recovery will be perma- 
nent. These supposed effects are 
colored by the roseate hopes of the 
laudatores rerum novarum, but 
many an argument has been offered 
to show that the actual effects may 
be vastly different. 

Consider, for instance, the prob- 
able effect of a shortening of 
working hours in industry. If the 
average length of the American 
work-week is forty-eight hours, let 
us cut it to twenty-four hours in 
order to put twice as many workers 
on the payrolls of the nation. The 
effect so far is undoubtedly good, for 
it is far better to have two families 
each receiving a thousand dollars 
a year, than it is to have one receiv- 
ing two thousand, and the other 
nothing. But the resulting average 
weekly wage will be inadequate for 
the needs of the industrial worker. 
The mass of American labor cannot 
subsist on, and will not be satisfied 
with, the curtailment. Of necessity 


‘the wage rates must advance, and 


with them, will skyrocket the price 
of commodities. An advance in 
prices causes a declining market 
which in turn brings about reduced 
production. The final result is the 
low curve of the vicious circle, a 
state of widespread unemployment. 

The doubtful benefits of indus- 
trial regulation were neatly summed 
up by William Howard Taft, one 
time President and Chief Justice. 
“I agree that it is a disputable 











question in the field of political econ- 
omy how far a statutory require- 
ment of maximum hours or mini- 
mum wages may be a useful rem- 
edy for these evils, and whether it 
may not make the case of the op- 
pressed employee worse than it was 
before.” 

In reading such a statement we 
cannot, however, throw up our 
hands in hopeless discouragement. 
We could then easily drift into an 
inhuman attitude of indifference. 
On the other hand, an excessive zeal 
may drive us into the un-American 
attitude of the Communist. Neither 
of these false attitudes will do. 
Some remedy must be found, and it 
must be found in driving the middle 
course between the two. 


At the present time, the “Stand- 
Patters,” rigidly adhering to the 
letter of the Constitution, object to 
legislation governing employer- 
employee relations because it of- 
fends against “liberty of contract.” 
In the case of Lochner vs. the State 
of New York, the court held that re- 
stricting bakers to ten hours’ work 
a day was an “arbitrary and in- 
valid interference with the liberty 
of contract secured by the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” As though a 
baker would freely contract to 
stand before his hot oven for ten 
long hours if he could do otherwise, 
and still keep his job! 

However, it is a happy fact that 
a man as eminent as Chief Justice 
Hughes takes a saner view of lib- 
erty of contract. In his dissenting 
opinion on the New York Minimum 
Wage Law he says that this liberty 
must be considered in the light of 
present circumstances. “If liberty 
of contract were viewed from the 
standpoint of absolute right, there 
would be as much to be said against 
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a regulation of the hours of labor 
... as against the fixing of a mini- 
mum wage. Restriction upon hours 
is a restriction upon the making of 
contracts and upon earning power. 
But the right being a qualified one, 
we must apply in each case the test 
of reasonableness in the circum- 
stances disclosed.” 

Another great jurist, the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, freely and 
frequently argued that the right of 
contract would not be seriously 
abridged by a minimum wage law. 
He rightly claims that the only ob- 
jections that can be urged are 
found within the “vague contours” 
of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments, and that these innocuous 
generalities were later expanded 
into the Dogma, Liberty of Contract. 
“It [contract] is merely an exam- 
ple of doing what you want to do, 
embodied in the word, liberty. But 
pretty much all law consists in for- 
bidding men to do some of the 
things that they want to do, and con- 
tract is no more exempt from law 
than other acts.” 

It is true that a contract is the 
mutual concurrence between two 
people for the liquidation of an obli- 
gation, but it is also true that the 
contract is invalid when it is gotten 
by force or threat. The worker in a 
sweatshop has no liberty whatso- 
ever, and to speak of his agreement 
with his employer as a “contract” is 
to put a new twist to the meaning of 
the word. So this employer-em- 
ployee “contract” too, must come 
within the law. Lacordaire’s fa- 
mous observation fully covers the 
case. “Between the strong and the 


weak, between the rich and the 
poor, between the master and the 
servant, it is liberty which oppresses, 
and law which liberates.” 

But what is to be done? What is 

















the just wage? How can it be ob- 
tained? Common sense tells us that 
where liberty is abused, where the 
underpaid or the overworked are 
unable to protect themselves, the 
authority of the law must intervene. 
Very few men will be so foolhardy 
as to argue that the present eco- 
nomic and industrial system is satis- 
factory, and in need of no revision. 
Some reform is undoubtedly neces- 
sary, but in the long years that the 
employer-class has held the whip- 
handle, concessions have, for the 
greater part, been made to labor 
only when labor used its last 
weapon, the strike. Industrialists 
have failed; workers have failed; 
the state must now have a hand in 
the game. In his Christian Social 
Manifesto, Father Husslein tells us 
that “if minimum wage and maxi- 
mum-hour laws are required for the 
decent livelihood of the industrial 
worker and the proper upbringing 
of his family, it inevitably becomes 
the duty of our legislators to see that 
such laws are enacted as far as is 
reasonably possible.” 

In the oft-quoted Rerum No- 
varum, Pope Leo states that as a 
rule, the employer and the employed 
should freely agree as to wages and 
working conditions, but that the 
wage “must be enough to support 
the wage earner in reasonable and 
frugal comfort.” That, though not 
expressed in dollars and cents, is 
the just wage and the living wage. 
There can be no compromise about 
it; and there can be no compromise 
about the method of forcing labor to 
work for a low rate of wages. “If 


through necessity or fear of a worse 
evil, the workman accepts harder 
conditions because the employer or 
contractor will give him no better, 
he is the victim of force and injus- 
tice.” 
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It is not enough to say that the 
question of minimum wages and 
maximum hours is being agitated 
simply because American labor is 
dissatisfied with present condi- 


tions. Capital too, in the person of 
the great industrialist, is dis- 
gruntled over the fact that frequent 
labor disturbances disrupt the plans 
of industry, and cut deeply into the 
company earnings. Neither Capi- 
tal nor Labor can guarantee a per- 
manent and practical arrangement 
that will satisfy both sides. The 
constant friction exists because 
there is no adjustment between the 
two forces upon which both can 
agree. 

Again we turn to the only con- 
clusion that thinking Americans 
can reach; that is, that some out- 
side agency must step in and make 
the needed adjustment. At one time 
in the Christian era that agency 
would have been the Church, to-day 
it must be the state. We, the peo- 
ple are the state, and it is in our 
hands that time and money for in- 
dustry rest. We, the people, are 
supposed to represent what is com- 
monly known as “public opinion” 
which supports, or breaks down, 
movie stars and presidents, sports 
and wars, lynchings and strikes. 
That public opinion has usually 
been on the side of labor against 


.capital, for the simple reason that 


the great masses are Labor. We 
might safely say, then, that in labor 
disputes public sympathy has been 
with the strikers, and without it the 
strikers would soon lose their mo- 
rale. 

If then the great majority of 
American citizenry is in favor of 
adequate wages and decent hours, 
what can prevent the remedial legis- 
lation from being enacted? The an- 
swer is simple, but the solution is 











not so simple because the greatest 
obstacle (the men who set the wage 
scale) is very difficult to dislodge. 
These men represent less than ten 
per cent of all employers, but their 
practice of paying starvation wages 
is pernicious enough to lower the 
wage scale of all industry. As Rep- 
resentative Fish of New York has 
said, the employers, as a whole, are 
not in opposition to wage and hour 
regulation; “it is only the cutthroats 
or the chiselers, and not the big em- 
ployers of labor, and not even the 
smaller employers of labor. It is 
just the bloodsuckers.” 

But it is a sad commentary on 
American liberty of contract that 
this minority of “chiselers” is able 
to lower the general wage rate. Yet 
it is a recognized fact that competi- 
tion is geared to the manufacturers 
who can produce commodities at 
the lowest price. The honest em- 
ployer, who would readily pay a 
decent wage, is hindered from doing 
so because the cheater can under- 
sell him; and he in turn must lower 
his price by lowering his operating 
costs. Nathan L. Miller, who is op- 
posed to minimum wage regulation, 
tries to minimize the evil inherent 
in the chiselers’ methods. “En- 
lightenment,” he tells us, “and the 
pressure of public opinion are 
gradually removing that so-called 
source of unfair competition, but 
the suggestion that it is competent 
for the state to fix the price which 
every employer shall pay to his em- 
ployees indirectly to prevent some 
employers from underselling their 
competitors serves to emphasize the 
fact that the so-called public inter- 
est claimed to be promoted is wholly 
indirect.” 

The fallacy in Mr. Miller’s argu- 
ment is easily discernible if we but 
admit the ultimate consequence of 
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the chiseler’s action. 
competition he exerts finally causes 
lower wages, and certainly it is 
within the scope of the state’s juris- 
diction to promote the public inter- 
est when it is a matter of workers’ 
interests. The voice of Leo clearly 
indicates the Christian attitude. 
“Whenever the general interest of 
any particular class suffers, or is 
threatened with evils which can in 
no other way be met, the public au- 
thority must step in to meet them.” 


Beside the defense of liberty, 
which Mr. Miller sums up in this 
generality, “The liberties of all are 
not to be destroyed because of the 
sins of some,” there are several other 
objections against the national con- 
trol of wages and hours. The first 
of these takes its rise in the Ameri- 
can dread of a dictatorship along 
collectivist lines. The maximum 
hour law would make work for vir- 
tually every willing laborer in the 
country; the minimum wage law 
would guarantee him a certain fixed 
income. “Such a move,” says the 
Red-Baiters, “would be a guarantee 
by the government of a certain 
amount of food, clothing and shel- 
ter to each of its citizens. How does 
this differ from the communal form 
of life?” Of course, this is an ex- 
tremely pessimistic view, and if it 
were allowed, there never would be 
any least social legislation. We 
could build a similar case for social 
insurance, farm rehabilitation, and 
for any of the other government at- 
tempts to help the helpless. 

More objectors are found holding 
the contention that legislation of 
national scope could not adequately 
cover the problems of a nation that 
is by no means homogeneous in 
make-up. The foreign laborer in 
the North and East, the Negro in 
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the South, the Mexican in the South- 
west, the Japanese in the far West, 
each of these has his peculiar local 
problem that could be settled only 
through the medium of regional 
control. There is a great deal of 
merit in this argument, for the at- 
tempt at hour and wage regulation 
would undoubtedly have to be flexi- 
ble enough to fit the conditions pe- 
culiar to each section of the coun- 


On the other hand, local control 
by individual states has drawbacks 
that far offset its promised ad- 
vantages. If, for instance, the state 
of Alabama should set wage and 
hour scales for the textile industry, 
there would be an influx from the 
neighboring state of Mississippi. 
But the legislators of Mississippi 
may then decide to attract the in- 
dustrialists into the state by setting 
up a wage and hour scale that is 
better for the employer but harder 
on the employee. Naturally, the 
textile mills close in Alabama and 
move into the state where their 
operating expenses will be lower. 
The thing could thus go on indefi- 
nitely till “the last state of the 
worker will be worse than the first.” 
A national regulation, with sub- 
sidiary regional rules in each indus- 
try, would obviate that difficulty. 

A further objection against the 
whole scheme of industrial regula- 
tion is that no class, not even the 
workers, would be aided by the law. 
The worker will not be benefited be- 
cause his increased wages will cause 
a proportionate increase in the cost 
of living; his real wage, that is, the 
relation of his nominal wage to the 
buying power of his salary, will not 
increase. As the result of higher 
prices for commodities, all the other 
classes will be harmed. The manu- 
facturers, farmers, professional and 
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service groups, would find their 
cost of living rising, and would have 
no corresponding rise in their earn- 
ings with which to counteract it. 

The mistake in reasoning of this 
kind is shown in the cold, dispas- 
sionate, historical evidence pre- 
sented in Valerie Fallon’s textbook, 
Principles of Social Economy. In it 
he shows the growth of very great 
fortunes; the growth of moderate 
fortunes and incomes; the increase 
of wages; and more important than 
these, the fact that through this in- 
crease in the general wealth there 
has been a steady advance in pur- 
chasing power. “In our day, the 
level of enjoyment is on a par with 
the increasing spread of wealth and 
income.” 

Finally, there is a most powerful 
objection in the statement that “a 
national system of control could not 
be enforced.” The truth of the mat- 
ter is that most of us who leap to the 
conclusion that the government 
must “crack down” on the unfair 
minority of chiselers, underesti- 
mate the resourcefulness of these 
men in doing what they wish, de- 
spite the law. As Justice Maxey of 
Pennsylvania reminds us, “The be- 
lief is erroneous that under any sys- 
tem of governing, human beings 
will faithfully obey all the com- 
mands of those who seek to manage 
the manifold activities of man.” 
The unhappy memories stirred by 
the happily defunct Prohibition 
Amendment bear out the impossi- 
bility of enforcing unpopular legis- 
lation. 

A closer comparison is found in 
the slow throttling of the Blue 
Eagle. Investigations by the vari- 
ous Regional Labor Boards during 
the reign of the N.I.R.A. showed that 
some employers definitely violated 
the wage standards or worked il- 
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legally long hours; but those open- 
ly violating the law did not repre- 
sent as serious a problem as the em- 
ployers who technically complied 
with the code, and at the same time, 
exercised every ingenuity to keep 
down the gross payroll. Private 
agreements between workers and 
bosses could not be detected by gov- 
ernment inspectors. False wage en- 
tries, changed names, “learning 
periods,” and many another conni- 
vance, were practiced. Is it any 
wonder that government control 
seems impossible to many? 

Finally, there is the allegation 
that Uncle Sam is a rather poor 
business man. He is so big that he 
gets in his own way whenever he 
attempts to go into business. In 
The Rotarian for July, 1936, John 
W. O’Leary presented the case as 
most big industrialists view it to- 
day. He wrote: “Whenever busi- 
ness has tried ‘to play ball’ with gov- 
ernment, government always 
brought along so many players and 
got everybody so entangled in bu- 
reaucratic red tape that somebody 
was always stymied. That is one of 
the fundamental objections to gov- 
ernment-umpired ‘self-government’ 
of business. Somebody is always 


stymied.” 


But there is, as always, another 
side of the question. When we 
speak of government interference in 
business, we are of course, speaking 
of corrective interference. Granted, 
that the government is a bungler 
when it steps in and attempts to 
regulate all business, there still re- 
mains the fact that smoothly func- 
tioning enterprises do not need 
regulation. ' Therefore the indus- 
tries wherein constant friction oc- 
curs between labor and employer 
show that they are unable to settle 
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difficulties by themselves. The gov- 
ernment steps in and, whether effi- 
cient or inefficient from an econo- 
mist’s point of view, usually settles 
the trouble. 

The prime difficulty in the 
troubled industries, as everyone 
realizes, is that Labor and Capital 
are pulling in opposite directions. 
Instead of joining their strength in 
common effort they are wasting it in 
selfish demands. The need for co- 
operation is more apparent than 
ever before. 

Considering labor under its 
double aspect there are in reality 
three contributing factors to the suc- 
cess of every business enterprise. 
Full success, social and financial, is 
achieved only when all three are 
adequately remunerated, “the la- 
borer by wages; the intellectual 
worker or professional man by 
salary; the capitalist by the normal 
interest of the loan increased by a 
percentage intended to cover the 
risk.” In many modern instances 
the laborer rightly realizes that he 
has not been getting his fair share 
in the division of profits, and has 
thus supported strikes. 

As to which factor should receive 
most consideration in the division 
of profits, M. P. Dessart tells us, “It 
is incontestable that in the hierarchy 
of values, labor, especially brain 
work, is by far superior to capital, 
inert mass having no other utility 
than that which human intelligence 
derives from it” (Gazette de Liége, 
April 20, 1921). In some industries, 
for instance, where highly skilled 
labor is necessary, the manual la- 
borers are entitled to the largest pro- 
portion; in others, where intellec- 
tual workers are in the majority, 
the same rule applies; but in all in- 
dustries, labor has precedence over 
capital. 




















This doctrine of labor over capi- 
tal is not one that is hidden away 
only in Catholic textbooks on soci- 
ology. It is a commonplace man- 
date of reason, admitted by most 
men in theory, but pushed into the 
background by the business prac- 
tices of hard-headed individualists. 
Representative Hamilton Fish 
boasts of his interest in labor by say- 
ing, “I agree with Abraham Lincoln 
that labor is prior to capital and 
that human rights are superior to 
property rights. ... The Republican 
Party back in 1860 emancipated 
three million colored slaves. The 
time has come now for both parties, 
irrespective of partisanship, to 
emancipate three million white 
American slaves, who are destitute 
and in need, because they are being 
exploited by our industrial system.” 
In House Joint Resolution 620, Mr. 
Fish introduced a_ constitutional 
amendment empowering each state 
to fix minimum wage rates for all 
persons employed in industry. 


In a question of this kind it is al- 
ways interesting to learn what the 
people who are most benefited by 
the proposed change, think about it. 
Four-fifths of the nation’s industrial 
workers are still unorganized, and 
virtually that entire majority is in 
favor of the wage and hour legisla- 
tion. But the surprising truth is 
that the remaining fifth, those or- 
ganized into the powerful American 
Federation of Labor, are opposed to 
such legislation. The reason for 
this opposition was given by Wil- 
liam Green, President of the Federa- 
tion, when he claimed that “the 
minimum wage tends to become the 
maximum wage.” He is, however, 
in favor of it for women. 

On April 27, 1933, at a hearing be- 
fore the House of Representatives’ 
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Committee on Labor, Matthew Woll, 
Vice-President of the Federation, 
expressed another reason. He 
stated that if the workers withdrew 
their opposition to the legislation 
“they may well understand that they 
have again become serfs, not under 
the domination of employers as such 
but of the nation.” The only use 
that organized labor has for labor 
legislative enactment is to have 
their rights guaranteed so that they 
could apply the trade union method 
to regulate the terms of employment. 

It is the contention of unionized 
labor in America that a higher mini- 
mum wage and better working 
hours can be obtained through labor 
organizations than through the na- 
tional fixing and control. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor clarifies 
the organized workers’ stand in the 
following memorandum: “The 
policy of the American trade union 
movement in the regulation of 
wages, in the regulation of other 
terms of employment, always has 
been to endeavor to secure them 
through the strength of our unions 
and through negotiations with em- 
ployers. The experience of our 
movement and of trade union or- 
ganizations in Europe has led the 
American trade union movement to 
believe that it is the most effective 
and that it is the safest method of 
procedure.” 

To the uninitiate that comment 
may sound innocuous enough, but 
to anyone who knows what a high 
powered racket unionization has be- 
come, the reason for the A. F. of L. 
opposition is plain. Though sound 
in theory, the Labor Union is in 
practice an ever-flowing source of 
graft. It is a matter of public knowl- 
edge that in many cases the work- 
ing man is exploited, and not aided, 
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by his delegates and higher repre- 
sentatives. Lest this charge should 
pass as a mere generality I note here 
three “offers” that were made with- 
in a year to a company official of a 
large Eastern construction firm. 

(1) An offer of five dollars for 
every laborer working for the com- 
pany, and forced to join the union. 
The twenty-five dollar initiation fee 
was to be deducted from wages and 
handed over to the union delegate. 
We note the size of the bribe, and 
the amount of graft for the union 
representative, when we take into 
consideration the fact that the com- 
pany employs approximately eleven 
hundred men. The delegate sug- 
gested that it would be an easy mat- 
ter to expel men from the local, 
force new men into it, and thus keep 
the flow of income at a more or less 
steady level. 

(2) The union delegate and his 
clique of confederates demanded an 
enormous “fee” for protecting the 
employer from an imaginary or ac- 
tual threat of strike or other dis- 
turbance, which could easily have 
been agitated among the workers. 

(3) An attempt to betray the 
members’ rights by selling out to 
the employer. The delegates made 
a proposition to lower the wage rates 
if the employer in turn would give 
them a cut on the saving made. 
They claimed that the agreement 
could easily be rushed through for 
approval at the union meetings by 
the well-known political strategy of 
“steam-rolling.” 

Unscrupulous contractors have a 
decided advantage in competitive 
bidding when they work hand-in- 
glove with grafting representatives 
of the unions. An agreement for 


“special rates,” entered into by the 
delegate and the employer, may per- 
mit the contractor to underbid his 
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competitors by a hundred thousand 
dollars on a large construction pro- 
ject. It is the sweatshop principle 
working on a large scale. 


The conclusion to all this bicker- 
ing among the interested parties 
may lead us to a sense of the hope- 
lessness of finding a fitting solution; 
but hopelessness will never allevi- 
ate distress. We cannot in con- 
science “remain aloof from the vic- 
tims of our merciless civilization.” 

Glancing back over the situation 
as here outlined we find that (a) 
something must be done for the in- 
dustrial worker, (b) liberty of con- 
tract is not something absolute, (c) 
laws by individual states would be 
impractical, (d) unionization too 
easily becomes a source of graft, (e) 
national legislation by amendment 
is necessary in the light of our pres- 
ent interpretation of the constitu- 
tion, though it is a slow and un- 
wieldly process. 

Taking all angles of the affair into 
consideration it would seem that the 
resolution, as stated in the college 
debaters’ proposition, is the real so- 
lution. “Congress shall be em- 
powered” means that the Congress 
should get its power of fixing hours 
and wages of industry through a 
constitutional amendment. The 
need of reform is immediate but the 
process of getting an amendment 
passed is lengthy. Nevertheless, 
since it can be done in no other way 
we must submit to a lengthy delay, 
while at the same time advocating 
a speedy adoption. 

When the ponderous machinery 
of the law has finally given the 
power to Congress, it in turn must 
delegate it to a National Wage and 
Hour Board. This board, free from 
political influence and partisanship 
as far as possible, would be consti- 

















tuted along the ideal lines which the 
Civil Service Bureau is supposed to 


follow. Its members should be 
economists, qualified by experience 
and integrity to handle such work. 
Under this national board there 
would be set up regional (not state) 
boards in each industry, giving 
equal representation to each of the 
three interested classes, Labor, Capi- 
tal, General Public. As on the na- 
tional board, the members of the re- 
gional board must be qualified by 
experience and integrity, with the 
added check of a rigid examination. 


Despite the red tape and ponder- 
ousness of movement inherent in a 
system of this kind, there would 
eventually occur three undoubted 
benefits easily making up for the 
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probable disadvantages. First of 
all, the fair distribution of power on 
the regional executive boards would 
better guarantee a fair representa- 
tion from each interested class. 
Secondly, strikes, which are an un- 
healthy rather than healthy indica- 
tion of the nation’s economic well- 
being, and which are breeding places 
for Communism and revolution, 
would be eliminated. Finally, the 
trade-union movement would de- 
velop into a more representative or- 
ganization and should purge itself 
of many of the existing evils. 

We, the people, are the govern- 
ment. We, the government, by the 
power of “public opinion” have in 
our hands the ability to solve the 
problem of time and money in in- 
dustry. 


FOR A WRIST WATCH 


By LAWRENCE E. Lyncnu, C.SS.R. 


THANK you for your gift most heartily; 
It tells the time; and more, the love you bear 
To this unworthy who shall always wear 
It clasped upon the wrist in memory 
Of you, for when I gaze on it and see 
The honest face and hear it ticking there 
And beating like a heart, then I declare 
It is the symbol of your heart to me. 
Your gift is the ambassador love sent 
Into my heart’s poor court to represent 
Your heart which is reliable and true: 
I cannot think it just a gift from you, 
But rather as your heart, and by your leave, 


Daily I wear your heart upon my sleeve. 














A CAMBRIDGE PLATONIST 


By E. I. WATKIN 


PECULIAR charm attaches to 

the group of religious and 
philosophical thinkers or rather re- 
ligious philosophers who about the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
formed the group known as the 
Cambridge Platonists. Their meta- 
physical system was not, it is true, 
marked by any special greatness or 
profundity. And their restricted 
and too individualistic theology ex- 
hibits lamentable gaps. Moreover, 
the writings of the majority, of 
Henry More in particular, are dis- 
figured by a strident and fanatical 
hatred of Catholicism which jars 
with the philosophic temper else- 
where displayed. 

But a deeply felt combination of 
Platonism and Christianity—even 
when the latter is very imperfectly 
understood—presents a unique at- 
traction. Intellectualism in the best 
and most profound sense is raised 
and informed by a mystical type of 
personal religion, though the latter 
need not always extend to that in- 
fused contemplation which alone is 
mystical in the stricter acceptation 
of the term. 

Amid the jars and broils of the 
struggle between Anglicans and 
Protestants of the left wing, royal- 
ists and militant Puritans the Cam- 
bridge Platonists sought a more 
comprehensive and peaceful reli- 
gion by concentrating upon an 
ethical and in the broad sense mys- 
tical piety which transcended the 
points at issue. No doubt these 
issues were more important than 
they thought. Plato at least, if not 
Plotinus, would have held decided 


views about many of them. And 
their Latitudinarian reduction of the 
theological content of Christianity 
was destined to pave the way for 
that moralist and unsupernatural 
religion which from the Deists on- 
wards, despite many setbacks, 
would humanize Protestant religion 
till in very truth it became over a 
wide area little more than the mo- 
rality touched with emotion, which 
far from being as Matthew Arnold 
maintained the very definition of 
religion, is not religion, but ethics. 
But this was far from the inten- 
tion of the Cambridge Platonists. 
They were not aiming at a human- 
ism even of the noblest moral type. 
They had in view a Christian human- 
ism, in which reason is enlightened 
and completed by the Christian rev- 
elation. They would reconcile what- 
ever in philosophy seemed to them 
rationally acceptable or possessed 
of lofty spiritual insight. They 
hoped also to combine the teachings 
of contemporary science, with 
their Christian faith. That inade- 
quacies in their understanding of 
both factors rendered the attempt 
in large measure abortive, should 
not blind us to the width and nobil- 
ity of their aim. And in the attempt 
they saw and expressed many abid- 
ing truths and achieved a type of 
religion and metaphysics incom- 
plete, rather than actually false. 
And their variety of Christian Pla- 
tonism has a loveliness all its own re- 
flected in the beauty which invests 
so much of their writing. If con- 
temporary baroque art and litera- 
ture is distinguished by a spiritual- 
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ization of the senses, “the spirit of 
sense,” to adopt a phrase borrowed 
by Praz from Swinburne, the work 
of the Cambridge Platonists and 
their disciples is marked by a spirit- 
ualization of reason, “the spirit of 
reason.” For they regard human 
reason as “the candle of the Lord” 
in man—a light kindled by the Di- 
vine Light of the Word. This Light 
enlightens man’s steps towards its 
Source and is capable of being in- 
tensified by the supernatural illu- 
mination of Christian faith. This 
philosophy is in very truth a phi- 
losophy of lights—but not of human 
kindling; lights lit in the human 
spirit by the Father of lights. 

The conviction of an identity be- 
tween Being and Intelligibility, an 
ideal in which the soul’s union with 
the Absolute is one with the mind’s 
knowledge of Truth has made Pla- 
tonism in every form the philoso- 
phy of Light. Plato saw in the sun 
the offspring and image of the 
Good, and in philosophy man’s pro- 
gressive escape from the darkness 
of a cave to the sunlight above. 
When St. John in his prologue iden- 
tified this Intelligible Light which 
enlightens every man with the Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity, the Di- 
vine Logos incarnate in Jesus, Pla- 
tonism acquired the citizenship of 
Christianity. And the metaphysical 
theology of the Cambridge Platon- 
ists—whatever its shortcomings— 
is luminous with a clear and calm 
light as of a cloudless morning. 

Nowhere is this clear luminosity 
more sensible than in the writings 
of John Smith, a fellow of Queen’s 
College till his death in August, 
1652, at the early age of thirty-six. 
His lectures and sermons lack the 
amplitude of the more formal writ- 
ings of his fellow Platonists. The 
majority of his discourses, col- 
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lected in a posthumous volume com- 
piled by John Worthington and pub- 
lished in 1660 were intended to form 
part of a connected treatise on the 
Christian religion, its nature and 
credentials. But Smith never lived 
to complete it and we have but a 
few prolegomena. However, the 
writer has uttered the substance of 
his message. And the very brevity 
of these remains makes them more 
accessible than the too ponderous 
lucubrations of a Cudworth or a 
Henry More. Cambridge Platonism 
offers us not, as many of its repre- 
sentatives believed, an adequate 
system of Christian metaphysics but 
an intellectual and spiritual atmos- 
phere of exquisite and rare beauty 
—the refined quintessence of the 
religious philosophic temper. And 
in these essays we have that quin- 
tessence in its purest form. 

Smith’s cardinal principle is that 
the Divine light by which alone Di- 
vine Truth can be known can illu- 
minate only a spirit purified by a 
genuine holiness, and in proportion 
as it is thus purified. This inner puri- 
fication is that “true way or meth- 
od of attaining to Divine Knowl- 
edge” to which the preliminary dis- 
course is devoted. “Were I indeed 
to define Divinity, I should rather 
call it a Divine Life than a Divine 
Science: it being something rather 
to be understood by a spiritual sen- 
sation than by any verbal descrip- 
tion, as all things of sense and life 
are best known by sentient and 
vital faculties.” That no mere pious 
feeling is meant by this spiritual 
sensation nor yet the self-assurance 
of Divine justification, which for the 
orthodox Calvinist was proof of its 
reality, is made plain later. The last 
chapter of the eighth discourse in 
which Smith contrasts the true na- 
ture of Christian righteousness with 
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its counterfeits is a penetrating de- 
scription of an artificial holiness 
consisting of feelings mimicked by 
the imagination in conformity with 
a preconceived model. And al- 
though he is unable to reject ex- 
plicitly the Protestant dogma of 
justification by faith, he explains it, 
not with Luther as a mere confi- 
dence in the imputed merits of 
Christ, but as an inherent sanctity 
which is no less than a new life of 
conformity with God of which faith 
is the vital principle. His Divine 
sensation is thus the spiritual con- 
sciousness of a life lived from, for 
and in God. In its metaphysical 
aspect the process of purification is 
an ascent from the objects of sense 
to the intellectual order of imma- 
terial ideas and so to God the unity 
and archetype of these ideas. It is 
a process of intellectual abstraction 
culminating in an apprehension of 
God. In its theological aspect it is the 
unfolding of a life within the soul 
whose principle is the Spirit given 
by Christ to believers. And it cul- 
minates in the experienced union 
with God of the godlike soul. 
What Smith thought of the 
spiritual condition and ascent of the 
heathen Platonists, in particular of 
Plotinus whom he quotes with such 
predilection, does not appear very 
clearly. It is not easy to believe that 
he would have subscribed to the 
condemnation passed on the virtu- 
ous heathen by his contemporary 
Platonist Culverwell. “Socrates 
shall taste a milder cup of wrath, 
whereas Aristophanes shall drink 
up the dregs of fury; if divine jus- 
tice whip Cicero with rods, "twill 
whip Catiline with scorpions. An 


easier and more gentle worm shall 
feed upon Augustus: a more fierce 
and cruel one shall prey upon Ti- 
berius. 


If Justice put Cato into a 
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prison, ’twill put Cethegus into a 
dungeon” (A Discourse of the Light 
of Nature Ch. xviii.). For Culver- 
well had the harsher temper of the 
Calvinist, overlaying and largely 
neutralizing his Platonism. Smith 
would seem to have allowed the 
heathen Platonists at least a sub- 
ordinate participation in the life of 
Divine Union. “By the Platonists’ 
leave,” he writes, “such a life and 
knowledge as this is, peculiarly be- 
longs to the true and sober Chris- 
tian.” This surely implies that in 
an inferior degree and mode it be- 
longed even to the heathen Platon- 
ists. If then Smith’s view of reli- 
gion is too exclusively individual, it 
is far from being a merely subjec- 
tive emotionalism. Throughout, the 
intellectual, moral and religious 
factors are indissolubly bound up 
in the conception of a spiritual life 
which is at once a contemplation of 
intelligible truth, a moral disci- 
pline and a mystical devotion. In- 
deed he is liable to the criticism 
that he has failed to distinguish 
sufficiently between the ethical and 
the distinctly religious, between 
metaphysics and mysticism. For 
in fact the highest metaphysical 
speculation has been in practice 
linked with a mystical religion 
which inspired it and completed its 
contemplation of abstract truth by 
an apprehension of the Living 
Truth, God in His concrete personal 
Reality. 

In the first discourse (the ar- 
rangement is Worthington’s, not 
his own) Smith is insistent that 
moral goodness is an indispensable 
prerequisite of true religious knowl- 
edge. He fails to allow sufficiently 
for the strange disjunctions of hu- 
man psychology. A man may have 
a highly developed moral sensitive- 
ness with a very rudimentary reli- 























gious sensitiveness and vice versa. 
And the same may be said of phi- 
losophical capacity in its relation to 
ethics and religion. And here pre- 
cisely the social factor which Smith 
neglects intervenes, supplementing 
by the insights of others an individ- 
ual vision dim or lacking in a par- 
ticular department of reality. And 
indeed were the individual left to 
his unaided vision even the holiest 
and the wisest could not advance 
far. 

But when these qualifications 
have been made the discourse re- 
mains an eloquent plea for a per- 
sonal religion in which thought, de- 
votion and practice go hand in 
hand. Particularly attractive is 
Smith’s portrait of the Christian 
contemplative, compounded . of 
metaphysician and mystic: 


“The true metaphysical and con- 
templative man...running and 
shooting up above his own logical 
or self-rational life pierceth into the 
highest life; such an one who by 
universal love and holy affection 
abstracting himself from himself 
endeavors the nearest union with 
the Divine Essence that may be; as 
Plotinus speaks, knitting his own 
centre, . . . to the centre of divine 
Being. To such an one the Platon- 
ists are wont to attribute a true di- 
vine Wisdom, powerfully displaying 
itself in an intellectual life, as they 
phrase it. Such a knowledge they 
say is always pregnant with Divine 
Virtue which ariseth out of an 
happy union of souls with God and 
is nothing else but a living imita- 
tion of a Godlike perfection drawn 
out by a strong fervent love of it. 
This Divine Beauty, as Plotinus 
speaks, makes us amorous of Di- 
vine Beauty, beautiful and lovely; 
and this Divine Love and Purity re- 
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ciprocally exalts Divine knowledge; 
both of them growing up together 
like that Eros and Anteros that 
Pausanias sometimes speaks of. 
Though by the Platonists’ leave 
such a life and knowledge as this 
is, peculiarly belongs to the true and 
sober Christian who lives in him 
who is Life itself and is enlightened 
by Him who is truth itself and is 
made partaker of the Divine Unc- 
tion and knoweth all things, as St. 
John speaks. This life is nothing 
else but God’s own breath within 
him and an Infant-Christ (if I 
may use the expression) formed in 
his soul, who is in a sense the shin- 
ing forth of the Father’s glory.” 


Though we might desiderate a 
clearer distinction between the 
metaphysician’s contemplation of 
abstract being and the mystic’s con- 
templation of Godhead the ideal 
here sketched of their union, though 
scarcely realized in every “true and 
sober” Christian, is the ideal of the 
religious thinker, realized in the 
metaphysical saints of Christianity 
—an Augustine for example or a 
St. Thomas, and though to a lesser 
degree, also in the great religious 
sages of antiquity such as Smith’s 
masters, Plato and Plotinus. The 
Absolute whose existence these men 
apprehended as philosophers they 
also experienced as mystics. And 
in a life of twofold aspect spiritual 
and intellectual these two apprehen- 
sions were mutually fruitful. 

The second and third discourses 
are concerned with the two opposite 
enemies of true religion—supersti- 
tion and atheism. The reader who 
opens a discourse on superstition 
by a seventeenth-century Protestant 
divine is prepared for a No Popery 
tirade. He is agreeably surprised. 
There is not a word about the Catho- 
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lic Church. Smith goes to the root 
of the matter and defines supersti- 
tion as “an overtimorous and dread- 
ful apprehension of the Deity.” And 
this servile terror he proceeds to 
point ouf leads to an equally servile 
flattery. The capricious tyrant 
whom superstition enthrones in the 
place of God may be propitiated by 
a show of outward homage. And 
Smith concludes, even those who 
suppose themselves farthest from 
superstition in a purely spiritual 
system of faith and worship, may 
make a superstition of their correct 
tenets and faith in the imputed 
righteousness of Christ—a shrewd 
hit at the triumphant Puritans. 

More fortunate in this than our- 
selves Smith in his attack upon 
atheism is able to neglect his con- 
temporaries and confine himself to 
the materialistic atomism of the an- 
cient Epicureans. That mechanism, 
however, was being revived with 
the Cartesian philosophy and the 
progress of the mathematical sci- 
ences of matter. And others of 
the Cambridge group, notably 
Henry More, deal at length with a 
materialism more modern than that 
of Epicurus. 

The next discourse attempts to 
establish the immortality of the 
soul on a Platonic as opposed to an 
Aristotelian psychology. Free will 
and the immaterial concepts of 
mathematics are among the argu- 
ments adduced for the immaterial 
and therefore incorruptible nature 
of the soul. And through the 
“archetypal ideas” whose absolute 
truth is unaffected by corporeal 
changes the mind rises to their ulti- 
mate Unity. 


“Though in our contentious pur- 
suits after Science we cast wisdom, 
power, eternity, goodness and the 
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like into several formalities that so 
we may trace down science in a con- 
stant chain of deductions; yet in our 
naked intuitions and visions of 
them, we clearly discern that good- 
ness and wisdom lodge together, 
justice and mercy kiss each other: 
and all these and whatsoever pieces 
else the cracked glasses of our rea- 
sons may sometimes break Divine 
and intelligible Being into are fast 
knit together in the invincible bonds 
of eternity ... the soul partaking of 
time in its broken and particular 
conceptions and apprehensions and 
of eternity in its comprehensive and 
stable contemplations. I need not 
say that when the soul is once got 
up to the top of this bright Olympus, 
it will then no more doubt its own 
immortality, or fear any dissipation 
or doubt whether any drowsy sleep 
shall hereafter seize upon it: no, it 
will then feel itself grasping fast 
and safely its own immortality and 
view itself in the horizon of eter- 
nity.” 


It may be objected that an eter- 
nal object may be apprehended by 
that which is itself mortal, and that 
in any case the soul began to exist 
but a few years before the death of 
the oldest. But we are clearly pre- 
sented here not so much with a ra- 
tional demonstration as with the 
affirmation of an experience self- 
evident to the recipient and attain- 
able by those who will take the 
same path. This appears plainly in 
the eloquent passage in which Smith 
for final proof of immortality ap- 
peals to the conviction produced by 
holiness of a communion with God 
indissoluble by death. “Our highest 
speculations of the soul may beget 
a sufficient conviction thereof with- 
in us, but it is only true goodness 
and virtue in the souls of men that 

















can make them both know and love, 
believe and delight themselves in 
their own immortality.” (There is, 
I think, in this a confusion between 
human morality and the religious 
love of God. But Smith’s meaning 
is clear enough.) 


“Though,” he continues, “every 
good man is not so logically subtle 
as to be able by fit mediums to dem- 
onstrate his own immortality, yet 
he sees it in a higher light. His 
soul being purged and enlightened 
by true sanctity is more capable of 
those divine irradiations whereby 
it feels itself in conjunction with 
God, and the light of Divine good- 
ness mixing itself with the light of 
its own reason sees more clearly 
not only that it may, if it please the 
supreme Deity, of its own nature 
exist eternally, but also that it shall 
do so. It knows it shall never be 
deserted of that free goodness that 
always embraceth it: it knows that 
Almighty Love, which it lives by, 
to be stronger than death, and more 
powerful than the grave: it will not 
suffer those holy ones that are par- 
takers of it to lie in hell or their 
souls to see corruption; and though 
worms may devour their flesh and 
putrefaction enter into those bones 
that fence it, yet it knows that its 
Redeemer lives and that it shall at 
last see Him with a pure intellectual 
eye which will then be clear and 
bright when all that earthly dust 
which converse with this mortal 
body filled it with, shall be wiped 
out. It knows that God will never 
forsake His own life which He hath 
quickened in it; He will never deny 
those ardent desires of a blissful 
fruition of Himself which the lively 
sense of His own goodness hath ex- 
cited within it. Those breathings 
and gaspings after an eternal par- 
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ticipation of Him are but the 
energy of His own breath within 
us; if He had had any mind to de- 
stroy it, He would never have shown 
it such things as He hath done; He 
would not raise it to such Mounts 
of Vision to shew it all the glory of 
that heavenly Canaan flowing with 
eternal and unbounded pleasures 
and then tumble it down again into 
that deep and darkest abyss of 
death and nonentity. Divine Good- 
ness cannot, it will not, be so cruel 
to holy souls that are such ambi- 
tious suitors for His love.” 


This magnificent passage, worthy 
utterance of an age whose pre- 
occupation with death, if at times 
excessive, was never a morbid resig- 
nation to its darkness but always 
illuminated by the radiance beyond, 
expresses surely the most, if not the 
only, convincing argument for our 
immortality. 

In the following discourse de- 
voted to establishing the existence 
of God—the discourse on atheism 
being a negative criticism of a 
mechanist philosophy—Smith again 
uses the psychological method and 
finds the most convincing proof of 
God in His image impressed upon 
the soul. “If we would know what 
the impress of souls is, it is nothing 
but God Himself who could not 
write His own name so as that it 
might be read but only in rational 
natures. Neither could He make 
such without imparting such an im- 
itation of His own eternal under- 
standing to them as might be a per- 
petual memorial of Himself within 
them.” And the soul is therefore 
endowed with an infinite capacity 
and desire which God alone can sat- 
isfy. Though “these material 


heavens... could be stretched forth 
to infinity, yet would the space be too 
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narrow for an enlightened mind 
that will not be confined within the 
compass of corporeal dimensions. 
. .» Black opinions of death and the 
nonentity of souls ... shrink up 
the free-born spirit which is with- 
in us which would otherwise be 
dilating and spreading itself bound- 
lessly beyond all finite being, and 
when these sorry pinching mists are 
once blown away, it finds this nar- 
row sphere of being to give way be- 
fore it, and having once seen beyond 
time and matter it finds then no 
more ends nor bounds to stop its 
swift and restless motion. It may 
then fly upwards from one heaven to 
another till it be beyond all orb of 
finite being swallowed up in the 
boundless abyss of divinity, beyond 
all that which darker thoughts are 
wont to represent under the idea of 
essence. This is that theion skotos 
[divine darkness] which the Areo- 
pagite speaks of which the higher 
our minds soar into, the more in- 
comprehensible they find it.” 

It is noteworthy that Smith 
makes no use either of the five 
classical proofs or of the ontological 
argument which Descartes had 
modified and sought to rehabilitate. 
His own argument combines and 
we must admit confuses two dis- 
tinct lines of approach. There is a 
strictly metaphysical argument 
from the soul’s apprehension of in- 
finite and absolute being, and based 
upon this from the soul’s desire to 
know infinite being. Though St. 
Thomas was keenly sensible of this 
capacity of the soul for God, he does 
not employ it as a formal proof of 
theism. He may perhaps have 
thought that taken by itself it is 
compatible with a pantheism for 
which the soul is itself a part and 
manifestation of the divine Abso- 
For it prescinds from the es- 


lute. 
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sential contingency of the soul 
which alone precludes such a pan- 
theism. Smith’s omission of this 
indispensable step is probably due 
to his Neoplatonic antecedents. For 
Neoplatonism never achieved the 
doctrine of creation which the es- 
sential contingence of finite being 
involves. When, however, he comes 
to consider certain “deductions 
from the Divine Nature and Attrib- 
utes,” Smith points out this con- 
tingence of created being hitherto 
taken for granted. “The Deity... 
is the centre of all finite being, and 
Entity itself which is self-sufficient 
must of necessity be the foundation 
and basis of every one of these 
weak essences, which cannot bear 
up themselves by any central power 
of their own; as we may also be 
almost assured of from a sensible 
feeling of all the constant mutations 
and impotency which we find both 
in ourselves and in all other things.” 
But the metaphysical argument 
is here, so to speak, interfused with 
the argument from that concrete re- 
ligious experience of which mys- 
tical experience—the soaring into 
“the divine darkness” of the 
Areopagite—is the culmination. As 
already pointed out the Neoplaton- 
ists never clearly distinguished be- 
tween the intellectual process of ab- 
stract contemplation and the con- 
crete via negativa of the mystic— 
a confusion which has made it pos- 
sible for many Catholics, for exam- 
ple, M. Maritain, to regard Plotinus’ 
contemplation as merely philosoph- 
ic, whereas as his descriptions 
prove it was also genuinely mystical. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether 
the Christians themselves of Neo- 
platonic tradition, Augustine and 
the Pseudo-Denys, expressed the dis- 
tinction with sufficient clearness. 
As Protestant writers often do, 




















Smith has returned to the more in- 
different teaching of a less devel- 
oped and discriminated theology. 
But this defect of intellectual dis- 
crimination should not blind us to 
the magnificent and convincing 
vigor with which he states a mon- 
stration of theism in which such 
cogent proofs are implicit. 

Among Smith’s “deductions” I 
would invite special attention to 
his explanation of God’s glory as the 
end of creation. He shows that this 
glory cannot be any access of honor 
to be gained by the praise of crea- 
tures, “for we must not think that 
God who is infinite fulness would 
seek for anything without Himself,” 
but it is the overflowing of that 
plenitude of goodness and love. 
“When He made the world, because 
there was nothing better than Him- 
self, He shadowed forth Himself 
therein, and, as far as might be, was 
pleased to represent Himself and 
manifest His own eternal glory and 
perfection in it. When He is said to 
seek His own glory, it is indeed 
nothing else but to ray and beam 
forth, as it were His own lustre.” 
And man’s happiness consists in 
“an internal union” with God 
“whereby a Divine Spirit informing 
our souls derives the strength of a 
divine life through them; and as 
this is more strong and active, so 
is happiness itself more energetical 
within us. It must be some Divine 
eflux running quite through our 
souls, awakening and exalting all 
the vital powers of them into an 
active sympathy with an absolute 
good that renders us completely 
blessed.” 

This interior and vital conception 
of the process of salvation and of 
true holiness expanded at length in 
the Discourse of Legal Righteous- 
ness and the Righteousness of 
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Faith is in striking contrast with the 
Protestant orthodoxy of a merely 
external acceptance by God and im- 
putation of Christ’s merits. But it 
was the traditional teaching of that 
left group of Protestants whom 
Professor Rufus Jones has called 
the spiritual reformers. On this 
fundamental issue the group to 
which the Quakers belonged was 
more Catholic than the official Lu- 
theran and Calvinist orthodoxies, in 
many other points nearer to the 
Church. For Smith “our free justi- 
fication through the blood of Christ” 
made it possible for “the Divine 
grace and bounty” to “flow freely 
forth upon us.” What does this 
amount to but the Catholic doctrine 
that Christ’s atonement merits for 
us sanctifying grace with its spe- 
cial presence and operation of the 
Holy Ghost in the soul. The dif- 
ferences are merely in the termi- 
nology. Smith’s religion is summed 
up in his description of Gospel right- 
eousness. With this therefore 
I will conclude my study of a phi- 
losopher and mystic too little re- 
membered—a spirit of rare beauty. 
For in his picture of Christian holi- 
ness Smith unwittingly paints his 
own portrait: 


“There is no such thing as sour 
despite and envy lodged in the 
bosom of that ever-blessed Being 
whose name is LOVE and all whose 
dispensations to the Sons of men are 
but the dispreadings and distended 
radiations of His love, as freely 
flowing forth from it through the 
whole orb and sphere of its creation 
as the bright light from the sun in 
the firmament, of whose benign in- 
fluences we are then only deprived 
when we hide and withdraw our- 
selves from them. We are taught 
that the mild and gentle breathings 
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of the Divine Spirit are moving up 
and down in the world to produce 
life and to revive and quicken the 
souls of men into a feeling sense of 
a blessed immortality. ... We are 
taught that with all holy boldness 
we may in all places lift up holy 
hands to God without wrath or 
doubting, without any sour thoughts 
of God or fretful jealousies or 
harsh surmise. We can never dis- 
trust enough in ourselves nor ever 
trust too much in God. . . . The Gos- 
pel tells us we are not come to 
mounts of burning nor unto black- 
ness and darkness and tempest. 
... A lively faith in this love of God 
and a sober converse with His good- 
ness by a cordial entertainment and 
thorough persuasion of it would 
warm and chafe our benumbed 
minds and thaw our hearts frozen 
with self-love; it would make us 
melt and dissolve out all self-con- 
sistency [self-affirmation] and by a 
free and noble sympathy with the 
Divine Love to yield up ourselves 
to it, and dilate and spread our- 
selves more fully in it. This would 
banish away all atheism and ireful 
slavish superstition; it would cast 
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down every high thought and proud 
imagination that swells within us 
and exalts itself against this sover- 
eign Deity; it would free us from all 
those poor sorry pinching and par- 
ticular loves that here enthrall the 
souls of men to vanity and baseness; 
it would lead us into the true lib- 
erty of the sons of God filling our 
hearts once enlarged with the sense 
of it with a more generous and uni- 
versal love, as unlimited and un- 
bounded as true goodness itself is. 
Thus Moses-like conversing with 
God in the mount and there behold- 
ing His glory shining thus out upon 
us in the face of Christ we should 
be deriving a copy of that eternal 
beauty upon our own souls, and our 
thirsty and hungry spirits would 
be perpetually sucking in a true 
participation and image of His 


glory.” 


In this quintessential Christian 
Platonism philosophy has found its 
fulfillment in the mystical religion 
where the heart receives the prom- 
ise of the intellect and the God 
of the philosophers is known as the 
God of Jesus Christ. 

















RAPHAEL LEVI, KIDNAPER? 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


N the course of delving among old 

documents, I came by chance 
upon what I believe to be one of the 
oldest of reported kidnaping cases. 
So odd a case was it, and so far- 
reaching were its effects upon an en- 
tire community, that it seems worth 
recounting. 

The “snatch-racket,” as under- 
world parlance now terms it, was 
unknown in seventeenth century 
Lorraine; but child-snatching was 
no less abhorrent to the public mind 
than it is to-day, nor less calcu- 
lated to arouse the angry passions 
of the mob. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that one suspected of such a 
crime should have met with con- 
siderable difficulty in establishing 
his innocence—all the more so, 
when the suspect chanced to be a 
Jew, a race which for years had 
been unpopular in the duchy. 

Raphael Levi, until he reached 
the age of fifty-six, had had a nor- 
mal and uneventful career. He was 
active and respected in his business, 
which was closely connected with 
his religious faith, but beyond his 
own little sphere of Hebrew associa- 
tions he had hitherto been entirely 
unknown. Now, suddenly, by a 
calamitous series of events, he was 
plunged into a situation which was 
to make his name _ universally 
abhorred and to give to Levi, the 
Jew, an _ historical importance 
which Levi, the man, could never 
otherwise have possessed. 

About one o’clock in the after- 
noon of September 25th, 1669, a 
peasant woman named Wilhelmine 
Lemoine left her home in the little 





hamlet of Glatigny, near Metz, to go 
to a spring a short distance out of 
the village. At this spring it 
was the custom of some of 
the housewives of the village to 
wash their soiled clothes, and Wil- 
helmine carried a basket of such 
clothing on her head. By her side 
trotted her little boy, about three 
years of age. As they approached 
the spring, the child dropped be- 
hind and his mother heard him 
stumble and fall. She was about 
to set down her basket and go to 
his assistance when he called out 
that he was all right and could 
pick himself up. She was, at this 
time, only a few steps from the 
spring, so she went on and com- 
menced her work. It was, she said, 
about a quarter of an hour later 
that it dawned upon her that she 
had not seen or heard the child since 
he had cried out to her that he was 
all right. 

She called to him and received 
no reply. She then hurried back 
home, thinking that he must have 
returned there, still without feeling 
any particular anxiety. But the boy 
was not at home, nor could he be 
found in any other house in the 
village where he was accustomed to 
go. The mother was now greatly 
alarmed and called her husband 
from the fields. He, with a number 
of their neighbors and friends, re- 
turned to the spring and made a 
careful search in the vicinity, call- 
ing the child and combing the 
thickets. 

On the highway to Metz, which 
ran not far from the spring, the 
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mother, with another party of 
searchers, found a child’s footprints 
in the dust and followed them for 
awhile until they became mingled 
with other footprints and tracks 
and were undecipherable. Having 
come to the end of this trail, they 
were debating what further course 
to pursue, when a horseman came 
by and inquired what they were 
looking for. When told, he in- 
formed them that a short time be- 
fore he had passed a Jew who was 
mounted on a white horse and car- 
ried in his arms a child about three 
years old. This man, he said, had a 
long black beard and was riding in 
the direction of Metz, but instead of 
keeping to the road he was pro- 
ceeding parallel to it through the 
fields, as though to avoid recogni- 
tion. 

The searching party hurried on 
to Metz and at the gate of the city 
met a workman who told them that 
he had just seen a man pass through 
who answered their description of 
him, but that he had not noticed any 
child with him, nor did he know 
where he had gone. A bystander, at- 
tracted by the discussion, had 
drawn near and overheard. He 
stepped forward and declared that 
he knew the man; that his name was 
Raphael Levi and that he lived in 
the neighboring village of Boulai. 
He also gave the information that 
Levi, when in Metz, stayed at the 
house of a cousin, the location of 
which he described, and that he 
himself had passed the man only a 
short time before, carrying some- 
thing wrapped up in his cloak. 

Following this fresh clue, the 
searchers proceeded to the house of 
Levi’s cousin. Giles Lemoine, the 
father of the missing child, had 
now joined the party and directed 
the quest. At the house they were 
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told by a young woman who met 
them at the door that Levi had left 
about noon. She professed to know 
nothing about any child. While 
this conversation was taking place, 
however, a man called out to her 
from within the house to say noth- 
ing. This interjection was in Ger- 
man, the speaker probably assum- 
ing that it would not be understood 
by the others. But it happened 
that Lemoine understood German, 
although it was not much spoken in 
Metz, except by the Hebrew popu- 
lation. He considered the circum- 
stance highly suspicious and went 
directly to a magistrate and applied 
for a warrant for Levi’s arrest. 

It did not take long for the 
knowledge of these doings to reach 
the ears of Raphael Levi. The Jew- 
ish population evidently had its 
own system of “underground” com- 
munication whereby news of threat- 
ened danger to one of their fellows 
was quickly transmitted. Before 
the papers for his arrest had been 
signed Levi appeared at the office 
of the magistrate and surrendered 
himself. This voluntary surrender 
would have been regarded as a 
point in Levi’s favor had it not been 
that his action was suspected to 
have been a matter of policy, ad- 
vised and possibly forced upon him 
by the Hebrew leaders, through 
fear for the safety of them all. 

Levi told his story with apparent 
frankness. He was clearly an edu- 
cated and intelligent man. Active 
in the affairs of the people of his 
faith, he said that he had traveled in 
many countries, but had for some 
time past held the position of chief 
of the Synagogue at Boulai. He 
stated that he had left his home in 
Boulai at seven o’clock in the 
morning, accompanied by his son 
Gideon, and had come direct to 
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Metz for the purpose of purchasing 
aram’s horn and some oil, wine and 
fish. Arriving at Metz at ten 
o’clock, he had made his purchases, 
loaded them on his son’s horse and 
sent him on home with them. He 
himself, after a call at his cousin’s 
house, had left an hour or two later 
and had reached home at 4 P. M. 

There seemed no good reason to 
doubt this story, subsequently cor- 
borated by the son, as far as it 
went. The theory of the prosecu- 
tion, however, was that Raphael, on 
his way home to Boulai, had seen 
the child wandering along the road, 
picked him up and turned back to 
Metz with him. There, it was 
charged, he had left him at the 
house of one of his associates and 
resumed his journey home, which 
he reached probably at a later hour 
than he had stated. 

The preliminary examination 
shed very little light upon the sub- 
ject. The facts already narrated 
were testified to by various wit- 
nesses, of whom there were eigh- 
teen in all examined. Five of the 
witnesses testified to having seen a 
Jew pass through the city gate at 
about the time in question; but 
when confronted separately with the 
prisoner, only one of these witnesses 
was prepared to identify him posi- 
tively as the man he had seen. The 
horseman who had first put the 
searching party on Levi’s track went 
so far as to testify that he did not 
think him to be the man he had 
seen. It was charged, however, and 
there was some evidence to that ef- 
fect, that this witness had been 
bought off by the prisoner’s friends. 
Levi was sentenced to death. Pend- 
ing his appeal to a higher tribunal, 
at which he was entitled to another 
trial with the right to call witnesses 
for the defense, his friends exerted 
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themselves in his behalf with more 
good will than sagacity. Their ef- 
forts reacted unfortunately, so far 
as any popular doubt of his guilt 
was concerned. 

The first thing which occurred to 
Levi’s disadvantage, during this 
period of his imprisonment, was 
the interception of a letter sent by 
him to his son, through the con- 
nivance of a jailer. This led to the 
discovery of nine other letters, all 
part of a correspondence between 
the prisoner and his friends. These 
letters were written in the German 
language, but in Hebrew charac- 
ters, and their translation was not 
an easy matter. Although they 
purported to deal only with inno- 
cent and trivial subjects, there were 
suspicious features about some of 
them and the authenticity of some 
of the translations was doubted. 

A physician of Metz, one Paul 
Davalier, who had some time since 
forsaken the Jewish faith, was per- 
suaded to translate the letters. This 
he did and the prisoner admitted 
that the translations were correct, 
with the exception of one word 
in the most pertinent of the let- 
ters. This letter was addressed to 
the chiefs of the Synagogue at Metz 
and contained the following sen- 
tence: 


“The servant of the jailer tells me 
that the Hebrew who brings my 
food says that the child has been 
bound. I am in constant fear. I 
will suffer death like a child of 
Israel.” 


The word translated by Dr. Da- 
valier as “bound” was claimed by 
the prisoner to be “found”; that 
that was what he had written and 
intended to say—a significant and 
important difference. It was one 
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thing to be fearful of what effect 
the finding of the child might have 
upon his fate, but quite another to 
know that the victim of his act 
was still in the custody of his asso- 
ciates and bound or tied-up for 
safekeeping. In the flame of popr- 
lar resentment against the alleged 
kidnaper, Dr. Davalier’s transla- 
tion was generally regarded as the 
correct version and as conclusive 
proof of the prisoner’s guilty knowl- 
edge. 

Although there is nothing of a 
documentary nature extant to dis- 
prove the correctness of the trans- 
lation, the prisoner’s version now 
seems to be the more plausible. For 
why, if Levi had known that the 
child was in the custody of his 
friends (as he must have known, if 
guilty), should he have mentioned 
the fact? 

This letter, and the construction 
put upon it, might not have been 
enough in itself to bring the un- 
fortunate man to the stake. But 
his friends, in their ill-advised ef- 
forts in his behalf, now committed 
a serious error. They offered a re- 
ward for the discovery of the child 
or of any clew to its fate. Either as 
a natural result of the offer or, as 
some claimed, as the sequence of a 
plot, some swineherds immediately 
thereafter actually did discover the 
head and neck of a child in the 
woods near the hamlet of Ratoufai, 
only a few miles from Glatigny. 
Nearby, on a bush, were hanging 
two child’s frocks, one inside of the 
other, a stocking, a red cap and a 
little shirt. These articles of 
clothing were in such open view 
that they attracted the swineherds 
to the spot. It seemed remarkable 
that they had not been noticed by 
some one before, unless they had 
only recently been placed there. 
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Giles Lemoine identified them at 
once as his child’s. 

A woman living in the village of 
Ratoufai now came forward with 
a strange story. She said that three 
Jews from Metz, whose names she 
did not know, had come to her a few 
days before the discovery of the re- 
mains and asked her what the talk 
was about the disappearance of the 
child. She told them that she 
thought that if it had been eaten by 
wild beasts there surely ought to be 
found somewhere some pieces of 
the clothing. One of the men then 
made the reply: “Yes, and they 
should at least find the head.” 

The swineherds declared that the 
clothing, from the position in which 
they had found it, could not have 
been torn by animals from the body 
of the child and, furthermore, that 
wild animals always attacked the 
head of their prey first, whereas 
here the head showed no indication 
of having been gnawed or bitten. 
The expert testimony of two sur- 
geons was that, although it was 
then two months since the child’s 
disappearance, the condition of 
the remains indicated that he had 
only recently been killed. It was 
declared, too, that Levi’s_ son, 
Gideon, had had many visitors from 
Metz recently, one of whom had 
been observed going into the woods 
with a bundle near the spot where 
the child’s remains were subse- 
quently found. 

In this way it was that the cir- 
cumstantial evidence against Levi 
accumulated day by day during his 
incarceration. When his new trial 
came on, even his own witnesses 
failed him. He had called three 
neighbors, none of them Jews, to 
corroborate his story that he had 
arrived at Boulai at 4 P. M. and 
that therefore there would not have 
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been sufficient time for him to have 
retraced his steps with the child 
back to Metz and then to have 
reached Boulai at the time stated. 
But these witnesses all swore at the 
trial that he did not appear at Bou- 
lai until 5:45 and that he then came 
through the fields, instead of 
keeping to the highway, and ap- 
peared to be in a highly agitated 
condition. 

In his confusion at being thus be- 
trayed by his own witnesses, Levi 
lost his head completely. In his 
preliminary trial he had stated that 
his purchases of oil, wine, fish, etc., 
had been sent on ahead by him on 
his son’s horse. Now he became 
panic-stricken and urged that he 
could not have carried the child 
for the reason that his horse was 
already laden with the casks of oil 
and wine. The result of the trial 
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was now a foregone conclusion. He 
was convicted and, in accord with 
the barbarous practice of the time, 
was then put to the torture to force 
him to confess. But even under 
this ordeal he refused to admit 
his guilt and died, at the stake, still 
protesting his innocence. His last 
words were an agonized accusation 
of his associates: 

“You are the cause that I am in 
this state!” 

Because of the disclosures of this 
trial, the popular resentment did 
not confine itself to Levi and the 
atrocious crime for which, rightly 
or wrongly, he paid the penalty. A 
series of riots and persecutions fol- 
lowed closely upon Levi’s execution 
and led soon, in a final effort to re- 
store peace and tranquillity, to a 
decree of expulsion of all Jews from 
the city. 


LOVE AND THE LAW 


By Sister M. MADELEVA 


OUR word is law. You lift these high horizons 
Of mountains; stretch this long line of the sea; 
Set me enamored and elate between them; 
Then, with a breath, you take them all from me. 


Your word is still my law. I vow to follow 

What path you point, whatever trail you show. 
Take when you will these blue stars of December, 
This strange and silent loveliness of snow. 


No, I retract. I will not sell the ocean, 

My mountains and the blossoming stars above, 
Peace and the snow and all my wild, white freedom 
Except you swear by God your word is love. 
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THE OPINIONS OF Oun CONTEMPORARIES 


HAT everyone wants is this— 

no: not everyone: but what all 
Catholics should want is this. That 
someone should tell the Truth. No- 
body really likes the Truth: but all 
the same, someone had better tell it. 
Now, to tell the True Truth is a diffi- 
cult business. You have to have full 
information. . . . Catholics are apt 
to enounce principles and not im- 
plement them by facts and the pro- 
pagation of the facts. 

—Farner C. C. Martrnvate, S.J. 


No person today can be sure that 
he will remain a “private citizen” 
during the next twenty-four hours. 
... If he is so unfortunate as to be- 
come the victim of a murderer— 
surely no fault of his—his family 
and friends will be subjected to an 
ordeal from which the most cour- 
ageous of us must shrink. The po- 
lice will ransack his home for clews. 
His private papers, files, letters, 
documents, photographs, albums, 
notebooks, journals and address and 
memorandum books will be thor- 
oughly scrutinized. No one will 
deny the necessity of allowing the 
police to avail themselves of every 
source of evidence. But it surely 
does not follow that everything that 
is so examined shall be released in 
full to the newspapers to be spread 
out for the morbid scrutiny of the 
world at large. ... The time has 
come for every citizen to realize that 
he may be the next victim. If he 
really loves liberty he should im- 
mediately voice a vigorous demand 
that the law-enforcing agencies re- 
spect the private rights of innocent 


victims of crime. And the press 
must either learn to respect the ele- 
mentary decencies of human rela- 
tionships or be prepared to accept 
drastic legal curbs on its precious 


freedom. 
—Maras. R. S. Karn in the New York World- 
Telegram. 


Everywhere in Europe to-day one 
has the impression of dealing with 
a social order that no longer has an 
income, so to speak, but is living on 
its capital. ... Fear is universal, and 
generates violence of thought, word, 
and action. Confidence in the de- 
pendability of long-term engage- 
ments is no greater to-day than five 
years ago over most of the world. 
Security, not liberty, is now the para- 
mount concern of the individual, of 
groups, of nations. The sanction 
of confidence has given away to the 


sanction of force. 
—The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1937. 


I do not understand how we Cath- 
olics can afford to wave our arms in 
indignation and rant at the Com- 
munists for doing the very things 
we dare not try ourselves. While 
the Communists are enjoying un- 
paralleled successes with their The- 
atre Guild, we are content to sit back 
idly reading an occasional article 
on the subject. We read about the 
outrages perpetrated by a mob of 
unjust strikes led by Communists 
never dreaming that Catholic unions 
might be organized, that we might 
ourselves be leading those same 
men down the road to economic 
liberty. 


—H. J. Mapweit, Jn., in America, April 
10th. 























‘The despots of the new police 
States of Europe claim and enforce 
a lien on the totality of their sub- 
jects’ lives, including their subjects’ 
right to laugh or not to laugh. It is 
an insane jealousy which will not 
tolerate the remotest corner of pri- 
vacy in the citizen’s soul. It will 
not tolerate a man’s right to his own 
mood of the moment. He must 
laugh when expected to and abstain 
from laughter when expected to. ... 
Laughter, of course, will not wholly 
die, even under Herr Goebbels at 
his most efficient. People will be 
afraid to laugh in the street and in 
the movies, but where two Germans 
find themselves in a quiet place un- 
observed they will tell each other 
anecdotes. In the history of post- 
war Europe the funny story is one 
of the last refuges of the free spirit. 
And that is why the extremely 
amusing anecdotes about Hitler, 
about Mussolini, about Stalin are at 
bottom so sad. When a people has 
lost all hope of resistance it falls 
back on telling funny stories. They 
are frequently the same anecdotes 
about Hitler and Mussolini and Sta- 
lin. —The New York Times, April 30th. 


Among the leaders of big busi- 
ness the time may be at hand when 
they must make the same kind of 
decisive change in policy which they 
have recently made in regard to the 
recognition of the unions. The far- 
sighted among them must know that 
private monopoly is in the long run 
as impossible a policy as the refusal 
to bargain with the freely chosen 
representatives of their employees. 
The kind of “freedom” they had in 
the post-war era, the freedom to 
practice monopoly behind exclusive 
tariff walls and to deal autocrati- 
cally with labor, they are not likely 
to see again. .. . If big business men 
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try to practice a private socialism, 
inevitably they will push the coun- 
try into some form of public social- 
ism. The real propagandists of col- 
lectivism in America are not the 
Marxian orators but the promoters 
of private monopoly. 


—Watter LippMANN, in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Concerning intellectual honesty. 
... We were thinking of the Webbs 
and their book on Russia... . Every 
one said, of course, they must be 
disinterested observers. . . . Tosh. 
... They hid spent their lives ad- 
vocating certain theories, they were 
doctrinaires to the last bone in their 
heads. . . . They simply hadn’t any 
other interest—we mean _ solid, 
vested interest. . .. Their lives, their 
reputations, were staked on those 
theories. . . . So the theories were 
put in effect in Russia. .. . Is it 
likely that the Webbs would admit 
that they were all wrong, and didn’t 
work out as guaranteed? ... Any 
one who believes that has led a very 
sheltered life. . .. Without blinking 
an eye, they overlooked three mil- 
lion peasants dead of famine caused 
by government edict, and found 
everything lovely. . . . There is no- 
body like a doctrinaire for seeing 
nothing that he doesn’t want to see. 
. .. The Webbs’ book is a stone slab 


laid down to hide a nameless grave. 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune 
Books. April 18th. 


Almost any day’s set-up [of a 
newspaper] can be chosen at ran- 
dom to typify the absurd distortion 
of values—religious, human, social, 
political, and economic—with which 
news is presented by most news 
periodicals. . . . Murder invariably 
gets headlines in the newspapers, 
and as colorful a writeup as the star 
reporter of the staff can turn out, 

















while the passage or defeat of im- 
portant humane legislation gets 
sub-headlines in the _ colorless 
phraseology of a cub. The reports 
of a medical congress, recording sig- 
nificant advances in medical sci- 
ence are pushed to an inside page 
to give front page room to a local 
suicide, a politician’s fist fight, or 
somebody’s accusation that there is 
graft in the purchase of paper towels 
for the city schools. Religion is 
considered important enough to 
mention when a choir singer or Sun- 
day School teacher commits a crime, 
but when an armed atheistic politi- 
cal clique murders and pillages a 
nation for its Faith, religion be- 
comes so unimportant that a som- 
nolent public which “only knows 
what it reads in the papers” is bliss- 
fully unaware that there is religious 
murder going on next door to us and 
across the sea. 
—Joseputne MacDonatp, in The Sign, May. 


People today have a better opinion 
of academic shades and the bookish 
gentry who dwell there. Today the 
universities offer a pleasing con- 
trast to great areas of so-called ac- 
tive life lying outside the campus 
and under the dictator’s heel. Much 
of the sting has gone out of the an- 
cient gibe that the man who can, 
does, and the man who cannot, 
teaches. Today there is another 
contrast. The man who can bend 
his neck to the despot’s yoke in vari- 
ous colors, and bend his soul to the 
totalitarian spiritual straitjacket in 
various patterns, does so. The man 
who cannot give his mind into servi- 
tude seeks refuge in some foreign 
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country where freedom survives. 
There he teaches. He teaches the 
old doctrine that truth and knowl- 
edge are for their own sake and will 
outlive the ideologies. Dr. Bruening 
is now one of the great company of 
German scholars, Russian scholars, 
Italian scholars, Spanish scholars 
who eat the stranger’s bread and 
climb the stranger’s stair, and no 
doubt find it hard as Dante did; 
but they have their souls for their 
own. 
—The New York Times, May 6th. 


Education implies attracting and 
seizing the imagination, the mys- 
terious faculty which rules the ac- 
tions and thoughts more than many 
of us know or care to admit. We 
may think (i.e., fondly imagine) 
that we run our lives on objective 
reasoning; but those cool logical 
judgments on which we pride our- 
selves are often seen to be an ana- 
gram of emotion, image and phan- 
tasy. It is clearly possible to sub- 
scribe intellectually to the doctrines 
of the Faith but to keep them in a 
watertight compartment, and un- 
consciously allow the imagination 
to couple up with primitive emotion 
and supply the driving force of ac- 
tion and what passes for thought. 
If the doctrines of the Faith have 
not “clicked” with the imagination 
they will not in practice rule our 
lives. .. . What is the strength of 
Communist propaganda but its ap- 
peal to an imagination not actively 
in contact with the truths of the 
Faith? 


—Dom Bernnarp McExuicorr, in The Catholic 
Herald, April 30th. 














A VISIT TO IRELAND 


The Last Christian Democracy 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


RECENTLY had the opportunity 
of making a short but extraordi- 

narily interesting visit to Ireland 
and I have come away with the 
strong conviction that Ireland is a 
country that deserves to be very 
closely watched by all thinking 
Catholics. 

In that country there is being 
waged to-day almost every aspect 
of the Christian fight against the 
enemy without and the enemy with- 
in, and the fight can be studied with 
peculiar advantage in that the ter- 
rain and the participants are, as it 
were, isolated from the thousand 
and one forces at play in the rest of 
the world, forces so numerous, so di- 
verse and so entangled that the at- 
tempt elsewhere to abstract the vi- 
tal issues is well-nigh impossible. 

Thus, while in Germany the 
Christian fight against totalitarian- 
ism is complicated by the claim that 
Hitler is the sole bulwark against 
Communism and by the differences 
between the grounds of resistance 
on the part of the Catholics in con- 
cordat with the Nazis and the Prot- 
estants at variance with one an- 
other, in Ireland one can watch the 
resistance put up against Orange 
rule in Ulster (a remarkable ex- 
ample of totalitarianism so cleverly 
worked and so subtly disguised that 
there is scarcely an Englishman who 
will admit that there is genuine to- 
talitarianism and religious persecu- 
tion within the boundaries of the 
Empire) by the Ulster Catholic mi- 


nority and the Free State Catholic 
majority. While in France the 
Christian fight against Socialism 
and Communism is complicated by 
every Frenchman’s realization that 
national unity is a vital concern for 
the country and by the existence of 
a strong Catholic Right that scarce- 
ly realizes the teaching of the Popes 
in regard to social justice, in Ire- 
land one can follow a wholly Cath- 
olic country dealing with the mod- 
ern demands of organized Labor and 
the spread of Communist propa- 
ganda, as it were, on their merits 
and demerits alone. Most of all, 
while in Austria or Portugal we find 
Catholic states seeking to organize 
themselves along Christian lines but 
compelled nevertheless to take into 
strong account their position next 
to dangerous neighbors and their 
liability to foreign propaganda, in 
Ireland the Catholic people can 
study their problem freely, unde- 
terred by the thought of defense 
against military or economic ag- 
gression and the danger of the na- 
tive culture being swept aside by an 
alien propaganda. Lastly, it must 
follow that in such comparatively 
ideal circumstances the individual 
Catholic in Ireland, of whatever 
class of life or function, can busy 
himself in becoming a model Chris- 
tian not only as regards his religious 
and moral life, but in his quality as 
a citizen who has just conquered 
over an alien rule and culture, both 
from the national and the religious 
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point of view. In doing so, more- 
over, without having to face the 
problem so common to Catholics in 
other countries, the problem namely 
of overcoming neo-pagan forces that 
Christians may be said never to have 
been meant to encounter, he can, if 
he will, show the world what a Chris- 
tian citizen really can be and do. 

It was with these thoughts in my 
mind, the thought of Ireland being 
the last Christian democracy, of its 
having the chance to show how re- 
ligion, culture, politics and eco- 
nomics can mutually interpenetrate 
and enrich one another to the 
greater glory of God and to the 
greater peace and happiness of man- 
kind, that I made my recent visit. 

I landed at Belfast and found my- 
self in a country that was not Eng- 
land and yet seemed so like Eng- 
land. As a city Belfast differs lit- 
tle, except perhaps in being cleaner, 
from a north English town like 
Liverpool. Yet the people had a dif- 
ferent look and they all talked with 
an accent rendered familiar to Eng- 
lishmen by so often being heard in 
purely Catholic circles or from a 
Catholic pulpit. And before my 
first day was over I had attended a 
small meeting of men of rugged, 
strained and yet determined coun- 
tenances talking together almost in 
whispers like conspirators: they 
were a little knot of representative 
Catholics who had come together to 
meet me and to tell me about the 
true state of affairs in Northern 
Ireland. 

I was more struck perhaps with 
them than with what they said, for 
much of the latter I already knew. 
But it was they who made it real. 
One was a priest, one of the finest 
men in Ireland, another the editor 
of a Catholic paper, another a school- 
teacher, another a public librarian, 
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another a civil servant and so on. 
These were the representatives of 
45 per cent of the population of a 
Protestant country enjoying its own 
Protestant Prime Minister, its own 
Protestant Houses of Parliament, 
its own Protestant judiciary, its own 
amoral fiscal system, and yet a coun- 
try not so large as the largest Eng- 
lish county. 

It would take an article to tell 
of the sufferings of these Irishmen 
in their own country of Ireland, a 
country whose historic struggle 
against the conqueror knew at first 
no division between Catholic and 
Protestant, North and South. I 
should have to explain how Northern 
Ireland was separated from the Free 
State not along the old division of 
Ulster—for that would have ensured 
a Catholic majority—but along the 
boundaries of six counties in which 
a small Protestant majority was as- 
sured; how its Constitution is so 
worked out as to enable Northern 
Ireland to be independent of Britain 
in so far as she needs to be if the 
Orange party is to retain power and 
oppress the minority, and yet de- 
pendent on Britain for financial pro- 
tection and for washing her hands 
of personal responsibility for her be- 
havior; how proportional represen- 
tation was given up so as to prevent 
representation of Catholics in her 
Parliaments in numbers that might 
prove awkward; how Catholics are 
prevented from finding occupation 
in either administrative or business 
posts of any importance and how 
they are unable to appeal against 
unjust discrimination against them 
in the courts. I should have to give 
the inner history of the periodical 
riots of which it is generally said in 
Britain, even Catholic Britain, that 
one side is about as bad as another. 
I prefer, however, just to note this. 
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Under persecution and persecution 
as effective as any in Germany, the 
Catholics of Northern Ireland have 
organized themselves, as far as 
purely religious questions are con- 
cerned, admirably. Their churches 
are filled, their charitable, social, in- 
structional organizations are per- 
fect. Nowhere, for example, is the 
sale of Catholic papers better ar- 
ranged nor the results so good. 
Moreover in their suffering they 
seem to have developed an exem- 
plary patience, going out of their 
way to insist on the fact that the 
Protestants, taken individually, are 
excellent and honest people, how- 
ever unjust their action as a body, 
insisting too that, despite their 
naturally intense desire to be re- 
united with their fellow Irishmen 
and fellow Catholics, they remain 
loyal to the British flag and even re- 
gret their inability to demonstrate 
their loyalty lest it be misunderstood 
as acquiescence in the rule of the 
Orange party. Fine fellows who, in 
being deprived of the normal civic 
and social outlet of their native re- 
ligion and race, have succeeded in 
tempering and sharpening to a fine 
edge their religious and personal 
life. 

It was of course in the six coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland that I had 
the honor of lunching with the Car- 
dinal Primate of all Ireland. The 
See of St. Patrick at Armagh, the 
bones of St. Patrick at Downpatrick 
—both in the Orange North! Can 
one wonder at the desire for United 
Ireland? 

Is United Ireland a chimera, an 
eccentric vision of Mr. de Valera’s? 
I thought so before I traveled 
through the country. Now I believe 
that it will be achieved. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the difficulties will 
be overcome—and I can personally 
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vouch for the fact, after conversa- 
tion with the President, that Mr. de 
Valera himself has no illusions 
about those difficulties just as he 
has no doubts about their being 
somehow overcome. 

It is of course obvious that, both 
from the economic and the defense 
point of view, Great Britain and Ire- 
land need one another as perhaps 
no two other separate countries do. 
In that lies Ireland’s chance, par- 
ticularly if the danger of war in- 
creases. Between United Ireland 
under the rule of Dublin, with per- 
haps some federal arrangement to 
solve the claims of the Protestant 
corner, a United Ireland, completely 
independent internally yet recogniz- 
ing the Crown of England for some 
external purposes—between this 
Ireland and Great Britain no sort of 
misunderstanding would exist and 
no rancor need survive. 

How long will England allow the 
“jobs” of some thousands of Irish 
Protestants and the idea of mistaken 
loyalty to her co-religionists to stand 
in the way of this happy settlement? 
If the fear of war increases and if 
Labor comes to power with an as- 
sured majority I should say—not so 
long as most people imagine. 

In any case that is the trump card 
which Mr. de Valera has up his 
sleeve and he will not play it until 
he is sure that he has the hand won 
and won with it. Of one thing at 
least we may be certain, if we take 
the behavior of Irishmen in the 
Free State as a precedent, and that 
is that the Protestants of Northern 
Ireland will not be made to suffer the 
slightest persecution under the new 
régime. There will be no discrimi- 
nation against them. Their financial 
and commercial status will, prob- 
ably, as I shall show later, improve, 
and their reasonable right to decide 
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for themselves what is exclusively 
theirs will be respected. All that 
they will lose is what to-day they 
unfairly hold. That and that alone. 

Crossing the fantastic, two-hun- 
dred mile long frontier that divides 
the six from the twenty-six coun- 
ties, the first thing I glimpsed from 
my car was a picture of Our Lady 
inside the Free State customs-shed. 
It constituted a Catholic welcome 
which never weakened, never 
changed no matter where I went. 
Even Dublin, the ex-English city of 
which some Irishmen almost seem 
to despair, appeared to me, a 
stranger, wholly Catholic. I was 
there on Ash Wednesday, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that nine 
men out of ten in the streets had 
the marks of ashes on their fore- 
heads. There I even met some of 
the intellectuals,—one man whose 
novels have been forbidden in the 
Free State,—and even among these 
anticlericals I noted that dissatis- 
faction sprang rather from a dread 
of the invasion of alien and pagan 
culture through the inadequacy and 
staleness of defense put up against 
it by the Church and state, as they 
believed it to be, rather than any 
anti-Catholicism. If they were 
wrong, it was in their judgment, 
not their hearts. I am not defend- 
ing the small bands of anticlericals, 
whether in literature or politics or 
economics and industrial relations, 
but it seemed to me that the intense 
Catholicity of the land gave their 
opposition a different and less false 
note than that of their counterparts 
elsewhere. I was particularly anx- 
ious to find out whether there were 
any danger in Ireland of a revolu- 
tionary and anti-Catholic movement 
analogous to the tragic one in Spain. 
Not only did I find little evidence of 
it—though Ireland has her pessi- 
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mists, to be found naturally among 
the opposition of Mr. de Valera—but 
it was also clear that the events in 
Spain puzzled the Irish very much, 
and there was perhaps more readi- 
ness in Ireland than in Catholic 
England to blame the Church in 
Spain for not having shown more 
understanding of the social needs 
of to-day. 

No one who has talked for a while 
to the President can doubt that his 
determination to render justice to 
every man, however poor and down- 
trodden, is only equalled by his de- 
termination to achieve a United Ire- 
land and a final settlement accepta- 
ble to every patriot. His present hold 
over the country is extraordinary 
and, to some extent, I suppose, like 
President Roosevelt, he has achieved 
the position of a nation’s leader 
through strictly democratic means. 
There is a strength and conviction 
about his sad, serious face, so much 
less gaunt, so much more human 
than photographs show, which 
dominate one. When he speaks 
about the Land Annuities, about UI- 
ster, about social justice a gleam 
comes into his tired eyes and you 
feel something of that immense will 
power, that simple sincerity by 
which he holds a whole people. This 
personal leadership may be a fa- 
miliar phenomenon to Germans, 
Italians, Austrians, Portuguese and 
even Americans; it is something 
new to an Englishman who since the 
days of Lloyd George has been with- 
out the political comfort of faith in 
any man. 

The cynical Englishman may per- 
haps be inclined to console himself 
with the thought that if he has no 
leader, he is at any rate considerably 
better off than the Irishman. There 
is indeed visible a very obvious 
lowering of the standard of life, not 
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only when one crosses the Irish 
Channel from Fishguard to Ross- 
lare, but even when one crosses the 
border between Northern Ireland 
and the Free State. The standard 
of clothing, the state of the roads, 
the density of the population, the 
appearance of the houses, the num- 
ber of motorcars, outward cleanli- 
ness—in all these there is a falling 
off which to me was disappointing. 
Dublin itself was an exception. Al- 
ways a fine city, a genuine capital, 
it seemed to me more alive than 
ever before. Rows of clean, neat, 
new houses in the suburbs, spotless 
public conveyances, streets thick 
with traffic, shops displaying expen- 
sive goods (so much more expensive 
than in England; the same car that 
sells in England for $870, costs 
$1,370 in Ireland, owing to her 
tariff); Dublin was flourishing. 

But was this a good sign? It 
must not be forgotten that Dublin 
retains a close commercial and 
financial connection with Great Bri- 
tain despite all the quarrels. A vast 
amount of Irish capital is still in- 
vested abroad and the value of that 
capital has greatly increased during 
the last two years. The returns on 
it have materially helped Ireland 
and therefore De Valera. The Irish 
currency is still linked with the 
British, British money being legal 
tender in her sister isle. Further- 
more, Mr. de Valera in his efforts to 
counteract the disastrous trade war 
that arose from the Land Annuities 
dispute has favored home manufac- 
turers and the urban population. 
The larger towns, it seems, have 
gone ahead, but it is the farmer who 
is still paying. 

I had the opportunity of paying 
a visit to the great cattle grazing dis- 
trict where, it is claimed, the best 
meat in the world is produced. The 
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people there have been through hard 
times indeed since England virtu- 
ally closed their best markets in re; 
taliation for the retaining of the 
Land Annuities. A recent Coal-Cat- 
tle agreement and the beginnings of 
a new home demand due to better 
returns on investments abroad and 
to the establishment of home indus- 
tries have caused a small improve- 
ment of late, but the Irish farmer 
still has to keep his belt tight. De- 
spite this, I found even in the hard- 
est hit districts the same support for 
De Valera as in the towns. It was 
surprising. 

There was much criticism, of 
course, and intelligent criticism. 
For example, I enjoyed a remark- 
able talk with the owner of a small 
public house in a small village. 
Where my friend had been trained 
I cannot say, but the fact was that 
he knew a great deal about eco- 
nomics, and to his technical in- 
formation he added the usual hard- 
headed shrewdness of the country- 
man who knows too much about the 
concrete to have any great respect 
for the abstractions of the professor. 

This man could not understand 
why it was that De Valera was so 
conservative and slow. “Think of 
this,” he said. “Our country pro- 
duces the best food in the world at 
the cheapest price and she produces 
far more than she can consume. 
She has lost her best market. I 
don’t blame ‘Dev’ [that’s what they 
all call him] for that. There’s more 
than economics and material wealth 
to old Ireland. But just look around 
and see the people, the children, the 
state of the roads, the houses. 
Doesn’t all this backwardness mean 
potential demand for our home 
produce? The best meat can’t be 
sold; milk production doesn’t pay 
because there’s no market nearer 
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than the big towns; yet nine-tenths 
of our people have not got enough 
money to buy what they need. Over- 
production and undernourishment, 
underdevelopment. There never 
was a better example of it.” 

“Yes, but where are you going to 
get the money from to start expen- 
sive public works and factories 
which will put the money to buy 
these things within the people’s 
pockets?” I asked. 

“Isn’t Ireland’s credit as good as 
any in the world? Haven’t we got 
millions invested abroad? De Va- 
lera should pledge Ireland’s credit 
and raise all the money he wants. 
We only need raw materials from 
abroad; we’ve got the food and we’ve 
got plenty of skill. There are plenty 
of skilled Irishmen abroad who 
would come back like a shot if it 
was made worth their while.” 

It seemed sense to me, and it 
seemed Catholic. 

Here is a country that has freely 
put itself into the hands of a benevo- 
lent dictator. Ninety-three ver cent 
of the population is Catholic and its 
leaders understand very well the 
teaching of the social encyclicals. 
There is plenty of money with 
which to buy what has to be im- 
ported. Within the country there 
exists the wealth and skill with 
which to make the island a natural 
unit of balanced, all-round produc- 
tion. There are no serious labor 
problems—little of that hateful 
spirit which has divided the interests 
of capital from the interests of labor 
because of past oppression and the 
monopoly of the financiers. Surely 
Ireland could, if she wished, go right 
ahead and prove to the world once 
and for all what a Catholic country 
can do when actively inspired by the 
teaching of the Church, dogmatic, 
moral, social, economic. 
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To a comprehensive plan of this 
kind there is of course one big ob- 
jection: the division of Ireland into 
two parts. It is generally believed 
that Northern Ireland would stand 
to lose by economic union with the 
Free State, but it is far from certain 
whether such would prove the case. 
Ruled by'an oligarchy, so deeply 
entrenched in power that it is to- 
day the oldest ministry in power, 
dating from 1921, Northern Ireland 
is governed in the interests of a few 
rich manufacturers. Whether this 
is good for the people at large may 
be judged from the fact that North- 
ern Ireland contains to-day the 
highest percentage of unemployed 
in the British Isles. The fact is 
that this highly equipped industrial 
area is perforce in competition with 
the more accessible industrial areas 
of England and instead of standing 
out as it would in a United Ireland, 
it is lost as one of a very large num- 
ber of competing industrial centers 
within the British fiscal system. 
Thus the great linen trade, Northern 
Ireland’s chief economic interest, 
takes its chance with a thousand 
other British commercial interests 
and has to suffer from a high Ameri- 
can tariff, British prohibition of for- 
eign dyes and the import from 
abroad of an adequate supply of 
flax. United with Ireland this great 
industry, while helping to balance 
United Ireland’s economic system, 
would stand a good chance of having 
all three handicaps, especially the 
last, substantially diminished. 

This is only an example of what 
in general must be evident to the 
thoughtful Catholic traveler in Ire- 
land. Politically, socially, eco- 
nomically and from the religious 
point of view this beautiful island, 
if united and vigorously developed, 
not according to the private profit- 
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making dictates of a few financiers 
or of a soulless industrial board ac- 
cepting all its value from the cur- 
rent economic way of thought, but 
according to Christian, human and 
national values, could be an example 
to the entire world. 

Will this development ever come? 
The difficulties, external and in- 
ternal, to be overcome are great, but 
Ireland at least differs from most 
modern countries in that the solu- 
tion is clear. She has everything in 
her favor, except the separation of 
North from South. I have said 
above that in my view United Ire- 
land can be achieved within rea- 
sonable time. Meanwhile it is for 
her to prepare her mind and soul, 
as well as her body, for the day when 
she can pursue her great destiny— 
if we judge by Christian standards 
—without external hindrance. This 
preparation, I believe, she is already 
making, but she could be moving 
faster than she is doing. On the 
moral level I should have liked to see 
a greater consciousness of the dif- 


ference between a Catholic nation 
and a nation composed of Catholics; 
on the economic and industrial level 
I should have liked to see a greater 
boldness, a greater readiness to risk 
her financial credit in favor of real 
wealth. On the political side the 
new Constitution is excellent, but to 
discuss it now would involve me in 
opening up the difficult question of 
Ireland’s relations to the British 
Empire, and since I shrink from do- 
ing so I shall make the excuse that 
space does not allow it. 


Let me end with a plea that all 
who cross the Atlantic this year or 
the next shall spend some days in 
Ireland. Of its attraction for the 
tourist and of its sentimental asso- 
ciations for the American I need 
not speak; but I would urge that a 
short study of Ireland on the spot 
from the point of view of its being 
an experiment in Catholic culture, 
Catholic politics and Catholic eco- 
nomics will amply repay the trouble 
taken. 














MORE THINGS TO REMEMBER 


By Mary Dixon THAYER 


AITH in a power transcending 

ourselves—in a power, whether 
conscious or unconscious, imma- 
nent or personal—that is at once 
the cause and the invisible support 
of the visible universe and of our- 
selves is forced upon the human in- 
tellect. 


In art, as in all things else, you 
can only give to the world what in 
fact you are. Labor therefore first 
to be, and afterward to express. 


Whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously we are always asking one 
another “Who art thou?” “What 
hast thou to say for thyself?” Yet 
it is not what we say that is be- 
lieved, but only what in fact we are. 


Those who profess to have no phi- 
losophy of life have indeed a phi- 
losophy in their very denial. For it 
is impossible to live and not hold 
some theory, however confused or 
trivial or indifferently held, of the 
significance and meaning of life. 
The belief that human existence is 
without meaning and without sig- 
nificance is as much a philosophy 
as the belief that we have been cre- 
ated by a superior intelligence and 
that all is divinely appointed and 
maintained. We are bound to 
choose a philosophy, for if we refuse 
to do so this very refusal becomes 
a philosophy in itself. 


To long to do great deeds, to 
dream of writing great books, to im- 
agine all day what we would do if 
circumstances were different—this 


will not bring us one step nearer the 
doing. This is to be like a child 
who, sitting on the roadside, wishes 
that he were by the sea. Yet only 
by walking on and on for many days 
through rain and sunshine will he 
ever reach it. Every effort made, 
not matter how small, in the direc- 
tion of our desire, is a forward step 
along the road that we would fol- 
low. 


Nobility of life does not consist 
in fine gestures and charming words 
but in what the ancients called the 
“pursuit of truth”—a pursuit that 
may be carried on in the very midst 
of the world and in all activities, 
however apparently trivial and use- 
less, and in all surroundings, and 
among all conditions of persons. 
For it is not by associating with fa- 
mous persons that we become great, 
but by doing all that we do— 
whether alone, or before the eyes of 
men—purely, simply, humbly, and 
by seeking constantly to increase in 
ourselves that which is best and to 
stifle that which is unworthy. 


The world is indeed the mirror of 
the soul’s self, and what it sees is 
the reflection of what it is. 


The heart of charity is kindness. 
Charity easeth out scorn and self- 
complacency and pride and self- 
righteousness, and it is always kind. 


The most beautiful thing in the 
world is human affection and yet it 
is precisely out of human affection, 
distorted and uncontrolled, that the 
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most hideous evils are born. This 
is because love itself is subject to 
certain laws and if these laws are 
broken in the name of love then love 
itself is no longer fair. 

The various kinds and degrees of 
love of which the soul is capable are 
like the separate petals of a lovely 
flower which God holds in His 
hands. Ignoble loves are like petals 
severed from the eternal flower, 
they drift earthward, and soon 
wither and die. But the flower it- 
self lives forever, and its petals are 
of many colors and the center of 
the flower is peace. 


It seems not much to ask of our- 
selves that we pass through the lit- 
tle fever of life kindly, humbly, 
sweetly, rather than with vainglory 
and smugness. Being, as we are, so 
weak in inclination to virtue, so 
lacking in the gifts of the spirit, it 
is extraordinary, nevertheless, how 
we always incline to think well of 
ourselves and ill of others. So that 
to pass through life kindly, hum- 
bly, sweetly, is in very truth a feat 
demanding constant exertion of 
mind and will, constant watchful- 
ness and patience. 


To believe in one’s self, to believe 
in the value to God and to our fel- 
lows of that which is best in our- 
selves, to believe that to do with all 
our hearts and souls that which we 
are most fitted to do, or to do any- 
thing, even that which is distaste- 
ful, if this is required of us, willing- 
ly, simply, sincerely, without com- 
plaint on the one hand or self-pity 
or self-approval on the other—to 
“walk openly as in the day,” loving, 
working, accepting, praying—and 
to reach the end of the path know- 
ing that what we might have been 


is not something quite alien to what 
we are—this is the Law of the 
Prophets, this is the secret of living 
well. 


It has been pointed out that there 
is no other test of the sincerity of 
a man’s faith but how nearly his 
life corresponds to his profession 
of it. It is impossible to really be- 
lieve one thing, and consistently act 
another. Human passion and weak- 
ness may momentarily overcome 
the “better self,” but an habitual line 
of conduct invariably reveals the 
depth or shallowness of one’s 
convictions. A man’s life is the 
only trustworthy evidence of what 
he is. 


As in poetry, form and substance, 
rhythm and thought, are so subtly 
mingled that, in the greatest works, 
one cannot be separated from the 
other but both, in complete unity, 
present to us a thought that is a 
melody and a melody that is a 
thought, so, in life, what we do and 
what we think are interdependent 
and, in the greatest lives, thought 
translates itself into action, and ac- 
tion again translates itself into 
thought so that personality is sim- 
ply the manifestation in the indi- 
vidual of a great capacity for 
thought and action along certain 
lines. The man who is lacking in 
personality is the man whose ener- 
gies are dissipated and divided, who 
acts one way and thinks another, 
whose spiritual and physical forces 
are not coordinated, and who is 
therefore negative rather than posi- 
tive in character. 


The soul that pours itself out in 
little deeds of love finds itself en- 
riched mysteriously from within. 











THE CHURCH IN MEXICO TO-DAY 


By WALTER M. LANGForRD 


¢ HAT is the situation now of 

the Church in Mexico? And 
what is going to be the final out- 
come of the struggle there between 
Church and state?” 

These are the questions I have 
had to answer most often since re- 
turning from my latest visit to Mex- 
ico. They are questions difficult 
to answer directly, since conditions 
in that unhappy land are so con- 
fused and so confusing that one 
cannot always be sure he is inter- 
preting them correctly. And even 
correct interpretations may not 
long be valid, because of the changes 
which can occur there with utmost 
unexpectedness. 

Yet there are some facts which 
one may state as definite and cer- 
tain. With respect to the religious 
situation at present, certain it is 
that Church and state are at death 
grips in Mexico, with all the mate- 
rial odds favoring the state and with 
the Church now reduced to a des- 
perate plight. Certain also that it 
is the grim determination of the 
government to erase religion en- 
tirely from the face of the nation 
and from the hearts of the people. 
But so far the Church has met every 
attack of the government with a de- 
fense and a fortitude surely in- 
spired. This noble opposition to the 
persecution has produced a great 
number of martyrs and a stronger 
faith on the part of the people. In 
short, the Church is still clinging 
on in Mexico with amazing bravery 
and tenacity. But it is a precarious 
existence and surely a most unsat- 
isfactory and unacceptable one. 





As for the final outcome of this 
conflict, it is not so easy to proph- 
esy. There is virtually no hope of 
peacefully or otherwise casting 
from the seat of power the present 
Communistic and godless govern- 
ment of Mexico so long as condi- 
tions of all sorts remain what they 
are. The administration now in 
office in that country represents 
probably as small a minority as 
ever dominated any land. At the 
same time, it has greater force and 
more armed control over the people 
than any of its predecessors had. 
True, it would seem that the 
Church, having survived (at least 
after a fashion) all of the unbeliev- 
ably diabolical attacks of the gov- 
ernment to date, should have no 
further fear of being reduced vir- 
tually to the state of a nonentity. 
Yet such is not the case. Even im- 
portant members of the clergy, 
while perfectly confident that the 
Church can never be completely ob- 
literated, are openly fearful of the 
future and will admit that the 
Church is facing the most grave at- 
tack of all in the compulsory so- 
cialistic and sexualistic education 
which the state is now brutally en- 
forcing. Here lies the key to the 
persecution at this time, as I shall 
show later. 

For certain Americans to spend 
a week or two in Mexico and then 
publish statements on their return 
to the effect that there is no perse- 
cution in that country is as inept as 
their statements are _ incorrect. 
Such remarks merely serve to dis- 
play the almost perfect ignorance of 




















their authors on the actual state of 
affairs in Mexico, although it is true 
that in the capital most of the 
churches are open and services are 
held regularly. This represents, 
however, simply another cunning 
move on the part of the government, 
which seeks to have the outside 
world believe that it has relented 
in its attitude towards the Church. 
Accordingly, the government has 
been for some time pumping out 
much propaganda regarding the re- 
opening of “many” churches, when 
as a matter of fact relatively few 
churches have really been reopened. 
And, as one Jesuit remarked to me, 
it is of rather little importance how 
many churches are open if no 
priests are permitted to officiate in 
them. Furthermore, opposed to 
the apparent freedom of worship 
in Mexico City are the many states 
in which absolutely no religious 
services can legally be held and 
others in which one priest is deemed 
sufficient by the authorities to min- 
ister to 50,000 or even 100,000 souls 
scattered over an area of literally 
hundreds of square miles.* 

Another thing the casual visitor 
to Mexico is likely not to compre- 
hend is that the “peace” now exist- 
ing there is purely and solely an en- 
forced, unnatural peace, built on 
quicksand. To one who moves 
about in Mexico for some time with 
eyes and ears open, the discontent 
of the masses is most obvious. 
There is a certain tenseness in the 
atmosphere, to hide which the gov- 
ernment strives to create the im- 
pression that all is well and that 
everyone is peaceful and happy. 


1A recent decision of the Mexican Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional the religious 
law of the State of Chihuahua permitting only 
one priest in the entire state. For further de- 


tails see the Recent Events Department in this 
issue of Tae Carnoric Wor tp, p. 364. 
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The resultant cloak of artificiality 
deludes only those on the outside, 
particularly the Americans (which 
is surely as the Mexican government 
would have it). It is unthinkable 
that the government itself regards 
the sullen submission and ill-con- 
cealed resentment of the Indians as 
signs of acceptance and approval. 
Mexico is a land filled with a kind 
of nervous restlessness which is 
sometimes almost enough to 
frighten the stranger as he con- 
stantly sees it manifested in various 
stages of intensity. It causes one 
to wonder occasionally if these peo- 
ple have not been driven to the very 
breaking point. 

The persecution indeed has not 
been relaxed; it has merely assumed 
another form. Its nature has been 
changed so that it is now more 
subtle, more vicious, in a sense 
more indirect, and considerably 
more dangerous to the Church. The 
clergy are of course, aware of this 
change, but, as they almost despair- 
ingly point out, how can they com- 
bat such a persecution authorized 
by such a government? Every pos- 
sible means has been exhausted but 
armed resistance, which the Church 
refuses to sanction or even tolerate 
and which in the face of existing 
conditions would have no chance 
anyway. 

When I say that a change has 
taken place in the nature of the per- 
secution, I mean that the state has 
more or less openly abandoned 
hope of turning the older genera- 
tion against the Church by any 
means whatsoever and is now con- 
centrating on the younger genera- 
tion. For ten years the state has 
struggled furiously to break down 
the stanch faith of the Mexican 
Catholic. It has tried to poison 
him with propaganda, bribe him 
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with money and government posi- 
tions, terrorize him with brutal 
murders, but all in vain. The early 
Spanish missionaries Christianized 
so well that these descendants of 
the Aztecs and the other native 
tribes are as fervent and as stub- 
born in their faith as any of their 
forefathers could ever have been. 

That the campaign of the state to 
“defanaticize” has borne no fruit 
is evident to him who visits the 
churches. At any hour of the day 
a large number of the faithful is to 
be found in all the churches of the 
capital (or any other city where 
the churches are open), and invari- 
ably it will be found that the men 
are well represented, frequently be- 
ing even in the majority, thus giv- 
ing the lie to the state charge that 
a few old and superstitious women 
are the only ones who ever enter the 
churches any more. 

As I say, the state has given up 
on the older generation. It is now 
gambling on remaining in power till 
another generation has grown to 
manhood, by which time it hopes to 
have “taken possession of the con- 
sciences,” as Calles originally put it, 
of the youngsters of to-day. To this 
end they began enforcing some two 
years ago their socialistic and 
sexualistic system of education, 
which is intended to make the chil- 
dren grow up believing in the 
atheistic, communistic, and mate- 
rialistic principles of the present 
rulers of Mexico. Absolutely no re- 
ligious training may be given in any 
school, whether public or private. 
But religion is mentioned often 
enough in all the government 
schools, for the first step in “de- 
fanaticizing” is to make the chil- 
dren come to believe firmly that 
there is no God, that priests exist 
(and always have) solely to keep 
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the people in poverty, superstition, 
and misery; if possible, these chil- 
dren are even to be made to despise 
their own parents. Everyone who 
teaches under this socialistic plan 
must take an oath declaring that 
he or she is an atheist and a mortal 
enemy of Catholicism, which is to 
be fought constantly in the course 
of the teaching. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
teachers refused to take this oath 
and were thrown out of employ- 
ment. In their places were put per- 
sons base enough to comply with the 
oath, many of them completely in- 
competent as teachers. But one 
doesn’t have to be educated in order 
to teach in this socialistic system. 
It requires only a person completely 
godless, possessing a blind hatred 
for the Catholic Church, and 
obscene enough to put on the re- 
volting and sickening sexualistic ex- 
hibitions which are a part of this 
educational program. 

There is apparently but one way 
by which the state can be made to 
fail in its plan of raising the younger 
generation to its own principles, and 
that is for the parents of children to 
overcome in the home the evil influ- 
ence to which their young have to 
be exposed in the schools. And the 
state has even passed a law which 
closes the gate at least in part to 
this possibility. 

The law to which I refer is that 
on the Nationalization of Property, 
promulgated well over a year ago 
by Cardenas. Under the terms of 
this law, any piece of property is 
subject to confiscation by the gov- 
ernment merely upon the presump- 
tion (not proof, mind you!) that 
the property has been the scene of 
a religious service of some sort. In 
other words, if a parent gives re- 
ligious instruction to his own child 
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in his own home, the government 
can appropriate the home. A build- 
ing which has served to shelter even 
for a single night a priest or any re- 
ligious, is subject to confiscation. 
Any place used for an office by a 
charitable or religious organization 
will automatically belong to the gov- 
ernment, with no redress to the 
owner. Book stores, and depart- 
ment stores selling religious books 
and articles, fall under the law and 
may be “nationalized.” Any fine 
old home containing a chapel may 
be made state property; likewise 
any home or building containing a 
niche which holds the statue of a 
saint. Note this retroactive nature 
of the law; the building doesn’t even 
have to be used now for any religious 
act to render it subject to confisca- 
tion. Just the fact that it once was 
so used, under Christian rule, is 
sufficient cause for these barbarians 
who devise such laws as this one. 
And even though the owner should 
be unaware that any religious cere- 
mony is taking place on his prop- 
erty, the government will none the 
less declare it national property. 
This, together with the fact that the 
government will confiscate on pre- 
sumption alone, can of course lead 
to terrible fraud. The intention of 
this law, then, is twofold: (1) to 
prevent the state’s socialistic educa- 
tional system from being combated 
and defeated in the home, and (2) to 
provide the revenue much needed to 
keep in existence any government 
erected on graft. 

As I have said, the government of 
Mexico hopes through these two 
measures—socialistic education and 
the nationalization of property—to 
Strike the death blow against the 
Church. And, as we have seen, this 
hope is far from being ill-founded. 
Indeed, these measures have already 
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for the most part forced the Church 
in Mexico into the catacombs. Some 
may be inclined to regard this as a 
strong or as an exaggerated state- 
ment. Let us consider a few things 
in this respect. 

Since seminaries for the training 
of priests are prohibited, it is essen- 
tial, if the Church is to continue 
in existence in Mexico, that such 
seminaries be conducted in secret. 
It is hard to imagine a more touch- 
ing tale than that of the young semi- 
narians who are carrying out their 
studies in circumstances reminis- 
cent of the early days of Christi- 
anity. They are aware of but 
equally oblivious of the grave risks 
involved in attempting thus to study 
for the priesthood, as well as the 
even greater dangers they will face 
as priests. Hidden away in houses 
that will be confiscated as soon as 
their use is discovered, these most 
courageous youths live as prisoners, 
sometimes never showing them- 
selves outside the house even once 
in the course of several months, and 
often going without food for the 
simple reason that there is none. 
Like hunted beasts, they live in fear 
of detection. One group of semi- 
narians has had to change quarters 
no less than fourteen times, either 
to evade their pursuers or because 
the government agents located the 
hideout and forced them all into the 
street. 

This distressing situation is now 
relieved somewhat by the noble ac- 
tion of the American Bishops in es- 
tablishing near Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, a seminary for Mexican as- 
pirants to the priesthood. This act 
of coéperation was taken at the re- 
quest of the Mexican Bishops, who 
believe that in this way the Catholics 
of our country can best assist the 
faithful of Mexico. Surely the pro- 
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ject is one which deserves our full 
support, yet even such an entirely 
laudable move as this must obvious- 
ly not be regarded as a complete so- 
lution, for it is outside the limits of 
possibility that this one seminary 
can train priests in sufficient num- 
bers to meet the normal or even 
the present needs of the Church in 
Mexico. 

I often dwell in thought upon the 
remark made by a certain Bishop in 
whose diocese not a single priest 
was legally able to officiate. The re- 
mark was that the total number of 
Holy Communions in his diocese 
for the previous month had been 
250,000, all distributed of necessity 
in secret. Who can ask for a closer 
approach than this to the days of 
the catacombs? 

Some Americans have been privi- 
leged to attend “clandestine” Masses 
and to view with their own eyes “the 
hidden Church” in Mexico. One 
never knows as he walks the streets 
in the capital when he may be rub- 
bing shoulders with a hunted priest 
in some disguise or other. Even the 
few registered priests who are li- 
censed by the state to serve the 
needs of the millions of Catholics, 
find it necessary to employ fictitious 
names to prevent all their corre- 
spondence from falling into the 
hands of the government spies. 
When I write to some of the priests 
with whom I am acquainted there, 
the letters go addressed with fake 
names and to locations other than 
the real residence of these priests. 
The friendly hands who receive 
these letters eventually deliver them 
privately to the priests. 

Though its educational program 
is called “socialistic,” the Mexican 
government is now almost entirely 
Communistic in its tendencies, de- 
spite numerous denials from gov- 
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ernment officials. It may be remem- 
bered that these same officials have 
also been inane enough to deny on 
countless occasions that any re- 
ligious persecution has ever existed 
in their country. One recent inci- 
dent is sufficient to indicate clearly 
the leanings of the Cardenas admin- 
istration, and that is the open and 
continued support given by his gov- 
ernment to the “Reds” or Com- 
munists in Spain. 

In their frantic efforts to gain the 
support of more of the laboring 
class, Cardenas and his followers 
are bending over backwards in their 
attempts to show that “the laborer 
is always right.” This is attested to 
by the truly criminal attitude and 
actions of the President during the 
grave electric strike of last sum- 
mer. During that strike the people 
(and especially the laboring class) 
suffered to such an extent that even 
the Congress, virtually hand-picked 
by Cardenas, tried to pass a law 
making arbitration obligatory in any 
future strike which would seriously 
affect the welfare of the populace. 
But Cardenas, still hiding away in 
the extreme northwest portion of 
the country, immediately sent word 
that he would not tolerate the pas- 
sage of such a law, it being his will 
that all strikes should be allowed 
“to develop freely and with no inter- 
ference.” As a matter of fact, it is 
common knowledge there in the 
capital that the government itself 
instigates fully 80 per cent of the 
strikes, which seem to be getting 
more numerous, more unjustified, 
and more costly to the people as time 
goes on. It is conceivable that this 
abuse of the right to strike may lead 
to such a condition as served to 
bring about the terrible Spanish 
blow-off. In fact, independent news- 
papers in Mexico City were warning 
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of just such a thing shortly after 
the Spanish conflict commenced. 

The Church realizes fully that any 
relaxation in the persecution (if any 
should ever occur under the present 
rulers) must be regarded as without 
true significance so long as the “Con- 
stitution” remains loaded as it is 
with anti-religious clauses. Her ex- 
perience in this respect following the 
long and peaceful Diaz reign was 
sufficient to teach her that no settle- 
ment can be of real value which does 
not include a complete revision of 
these clauses. 

In conclusion, it may be said in 
general that the outlook at this time 
is decidedly not very bright for the 
Church, principally because of the 
great force of arms of the govern- 
ment and because of its compulsory 
socialistic education. On the other 
hand, the situation could possibly 
change its complexion completely in 
a very brief space of time. When 
10 per cent of the people are brutally 
forcing their will upon the other 
90 per cent, any slip on the part of 
the minority might well prove fatal. 
And I heard one very well-informed 
person speaking of how simple it 
would be to win over most of the 
army (whose sympathies are largely 
with the people to begin with) 
through the judicious use of only 
a few millions of American dollars. 
There may also be some little conso- 
lation in the thought that if the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party of Presi- 
dent Cardenas should ever be over- 
thrown, whatever administration 
might replace it would almost neces- 
sarily be considerably more repre- 
sentative of the people and possibly 
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would restore to them all of those 
rights which are known as God- 
given and inalienable. 


In the meanwhile, the Catholics 
of Mexico can draw strength and 
support from their own brave re- 
sistance of the past, from Father 
Pro and the many others who have 
delivered their lives in the cause of 
God, and from the several Encycli- 
cals in which Pope Pius XI. has ex- 
tended counsel, encouragement, and 
appreciation. The most recent of 
these utterances came on Easter 
Sunday of this year, when the Holy 
Father pointed with gratitude to the 
constancy of all the faithful in “re- 
sisting the impositions of those who 
... delude themselves that they can- 
not carry out reform for the peo- 
ple’s good except by combating the 
religion of the great majority.” 
Praise likewise was given the Ameri- 
can Bishops for establishing the 
seminary at Las Vegas, while con- 
tinued and even greater sanctity and 
coéperation were urged upon all 
Catholics, who moreover were asked 
to obey all directions given by the 
Holy See and by the Bishops of 
Mexico. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of the Encyclical was that 
which emphasized the necessity of 
an integral Christian education and 
which pleaded that all school chil- 
dren be protected against dangers to 
their faith. It would seem that the 
Vatican realizes full well that if the 
present younger generation is lost 
to the Faith, then Mexico is prob- 
ably lost to the Church. It must be 
our constant prayer that this may 
never come to pass. 








“BY ANY OTHER NAME” 


By JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


OMEWHERE there should exist 

fan encyclopedia on man’s va- 
garies and in it an important sec- 
tion would be one which would deal 
with those names which slightly be- 
fuddled parents bestow on their off- 
spring. 

To a certain extent the history 
of the majority of surnames has 
been fairly well written—they can 
be traced back to ancestral place, 
qualities of body, character or oc- 
cupation. A little ethnological 
knowledge will be a decided aid in 
this determination of derivations. 
It would not however serve in 
ferreting out the family tree of a 
man named Goldberg who, desirous 
of concealing his racial origin, 
legally was given permission to call 
himself Mont d’Or. 

But ordinarily surnames are re- 
garded as fixed—a good or an evil 
which must be accepted and made 
the best of. It is in the field of what 
is known as the Christian name— 
some have indeed a most outland- 
ish and heathenish sound—that 
vagaries have their greatest play. 
These, naturally, are not easy to 
explain but nevertheless one does 
wonder why intelligent parents 
burden a child with names such as 
Mascarene, Udo, Rosette, Hilah, 
Restored and Skiddy. (Lest the 


reader think I am inventing these, 
he may be referred to the New York 
Social Register where each can be 
found.) 

Are parents, confronted with a 
puckered-face baby, so lost in ad- 
miration that they believe they can 


see into the future with sufficient 
certainty to name her “Beauty”? 
Or so confident in an heir’s sure in- 
heritance of such virtues, real or 
imagined, that he can be wisely 
called “Hero”? Or was the birth 
so epochal that it must be fixed in 
time by calling the innocent infant 
“Dawn-born”; or so difficult to be- 
lieve that the scion is _ labeled 
“Dream-Child.” 

Commemorative names are easily 
traced to admiration plus an under- 
standable, if ineffectual, desire that 
offspring live up to the character of 
a distinguished namesake. The 
“George Washingtons” and_ the 
“Abraham Lincolns” are common- 
place. One can recall, to depart some- 
what from the more obvious, the old 
story of a Baltimore butler who ap- 
plied for a position. His employer- 
to-be asked his name and when he 
told her “Poe” she, looking at his 
earnest black face, facetiously 
asked: “Any relation of Edgar 
AjJlan Poe?” The man pulled him- 
self up to his full height of dignity 
and surprise and replied: “Why, 
Ah is Edgar Allan Poe.” 

Even living celebrities can mus- 
ter a sizable following of name- 
sakes. A town, for instance, could 
be populated with children named 
Lindbergh. But this procedure ob- 
viously has certain dangers. Wit- 
ness the man in Tennessee who 
named his son, born during the 
1928 Southern revolution in poli- 
tics, Herbert Hoover Holden. Four 
years later he was in court petition- 
ing His Honor to permit a change of 




















name. Seemingly he had not then 
Jearned his lesson or was imbued 
with an overpowering belief in the 
Americanism, “any male baby may 
become President of the United 
States.” The court granted his pe- 
tition and also the new name: 
Franklin Roosevelt Holden. Pos- 
sibly the petitioner is due in court 
simultaneously with each future 
change in White House occupants 
until his son can take matters into 
his own hands and plump for plain, 
unvarnished John Holden. 

To some extent Catholics, be- 
cause their children at baptism 
must be given a saint’s name, are 
slightly more restricted in scope. 
But what hazards they meet are 
frequently cleared in fine triumph. 
We must face facts and admit that 
certain of the saints bore names 
which come strangely to-day how- 
ever common they may have been 
in usage four or more centuries 
ago. Consider Ischyrion, Zambdas, 
Ywy, Mammas, Gofor, Ergongo- 
tha, Began, Flour and Quartilla. 

And there are all the possibilities 
of combinations. How these can be 
worked out one can discover most 
easily by scanning any list of men 
and women who dropped their 
worldly names and took others 
when they entered a religious life. 

I recall a visit one spring day to a 
novitiate of an order of Brothers. 
Novices and those who had already 
taken vows were engaged in a tense 
baseball game. There came the 
epic situation: last inning, score 
tied, two men out, the bases full, 
and two strikes and three balls 
registered against the batter. The 
coach, a young lad, with his cas- 
sock tucked up around his waist 
was quite beside himself with ex- 
citement. He hopped up and down 
and shouted encouragement to the 
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batter: “Hit it Brother Regulus 
Longinus! Hit it Brother Regulus 
Longinus.” 


Since more women assume re- 
ligious names, the strangeness of 
combinations in nomenclature, ir- 
respective of their gender, is more 
apparent with them. Sister As- 
sumpta Edward, Sister Mary 
Thomas Irenzus, Sister Mary of 
St. Miriam of the Cenacle, Sister Jo- 
seph of the Holy Martyrs, are some 
invented possibilities, all, however, 
based on actualities. 

It has not as yet come to my at- 
tention that any one has followed 
the suggestion of an Irish priest in 
an old story. He was met one 
morning by a thoughtful-faced pa- 
rishioner whose wife had recently 
given birth to twin sons. “Oh, yes, 
Father,” he explained when ques- 
tioned, “I am happy to have them, 
but what puzzles me is what to 
name them.” “That’s easy!” re- 
plied the priest. “Name one Peter 
and the other Re-Peter.” 

Several years later the man was 
back again, this time grinning—he 
was father of twin girls. “And 
what will I call them, Father?” he 
asked, certain that he had the priest. 
“Kate and Dupli-Kate,” the priest 
replied quickly without batting an 
eyelash. 

Yet such names as “Re-Peter” 
and “Dupli-Kate” would not come 
at all strange to many of our South- 
ern Negroes. With them names are 
often something to wrap themselves 
in glory. Music is innate in their 
souls and its love extends to mellif- 
luous words, and the bigger they 
are the more impressive they must 
certainly be. 

Names like 


“Lily,” “Pearl,” 


“Magnolia,” “Goldina” and “Gar- 
denia,” which suggest nothing of 
the race of their bearers, are com- 
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mon enough. But in the face of 
some catastrophic or epochal event, 
imagination runs riot and infants 
born during such periods come out 
with such first names as “Hard 
Times,” “Flood,” “Inundation,” 
“Jubilee” and “Bicentennial.” 

“Ursuline” sounds very elegant 
and so does “Saracinesca,” “Mis- 
souri” and “Januaria.” But even 
I, accustomed to such high-flown 
nomenclature would find it difficult 
to believe, if I did not have personal 
information and verification, that 
a mother would mistake for a good 
name a title of the Sienkiewicz 
novel and call her daughter “Quo 
Vadis Gabrielle Mozique.” 

Of course fashions in names, al- 
though slower to change, do vary 
with the times. The Percys, Perci- 
vals, Algernons, Archibalds, on the 
male side, and the Gwendolyns, 
Glorias, Millicents on the other, 
have lost considerable of their 
vogue. 

To-day there seems more of a 
tendency to play with spelling. One 
young lady changed the orthog- 
raphy of her name each year for 
five years—Madelyn, Madeleine, 
Madolyn, Madlyn, Madeline—and 
she may still be going strong. No 
longer are we sure that “May” will 
not be Mae or Maye; Maimie, not 
Mayme or Maimee; Josephine, not 
Josaphean or Josefeen. “Marion,” 
which formerly was masculine, has 
now been preémpted by women and 
may be spelled Marian, Maryann, 
Marianne and Maryon. 

Of course if we were to listen to 
the devotees of numerology, many 
of us would have to change our 
names instanter. Susan Johnson 
or Harold Armstrong might not 
“add up” correctly and the poor 
victims would go blindly from one 
misfortune to another. Indeed one 
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rabid addict of numerology once 
told me that if she ever again used 
her birth certificate name (needless 
to say she had no baptismal one 
since there had been no baptism) 
she would simply “go floating off 
into space.” Parenthetically it 
must be added that I longed to have 
a chance at that name and I would 
have been content if she had only 
floated off into the next state. 

Certain writers who have dabbled 
in the future inform us that in the 
twenty-first century names will be 
abolished altogether and men and 
women alike will be designated at 
birth by a number. Somehow this 
does not ring true to human nature 
—there is too much association 
with the convict idea to begin with. 
Again it is much less easy to re- 
member your daughter as 10578959 
or your son as 9876539 than as 
Lulu Minerva and Olaf Carlos. 

Possibly among those not bound 
by the ritual of baptism, a later cen- 
tury may see names based on their 
startlingness. Certainly the current 
craze for publicity shows no sign 
of abatement and one must con- 
sider the headlines. But having the 
experience of an imaginary fond 
but busy parent in mind, care here 
should also be exercised. One need 
not accept the story save for its 
moral, whatever that may be, but I 
would suggest that it lies some- 
where between the inefficiency of 
efficiency and “the wife is always 
right.” 

Anyhow the tale, with a bow to 
the unknown author, runs thus: 
Mr. Jones had always struggled 
along with the curse of name- 
commonness. He was head of a 
publicity agency and his wife, 
equally cursed with the common 
name of Jane, was his partner in 
business. At the time their first 




















child, a son, was born, the Joneses 
had an account from a manufac- 
turer. His name was Garfinkel and 
he had an article to put on the mar- 
ket which needed a good “selling 
name” and whose greatest virtue 
was that it had no disagreeable 
odor and all other brands did. 

Mrs. Jones was willing to let her 
husband name the Garfinkel prod- 
uct, but she did want the naming 
of her son—Charles, after her fa- 
ther. 


DREAM-MAD 
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Mr. Jones had other ideas. Fur- 
ther he was extraordinarily busy at 
the time and, as usual, transacted 
the bulk of his detailed work by 
the most cryptic of memoranda. 
Through some unfortunate steno- 
graphic error, the memoranda on 
names got mixed. Mr. Garfinkel 
learned that his product was to be 
called “Johnanjane” and Mrs. Jones 
read the next morning that her son 
had been named “Garfinko Nostin- 
ko Jones.” 


DREAM-MAD 


By JANE COFFIN 


AS it that a faéry 
Laid his hands upon my heart? 
A leprechaun who touched me 
With his wistful, sighing art? 


For I dreamed a dream so shining 
It was winged with ecstasy, 

But I could not hold its beauty 
Though it filled the heart of me. 


But I’m thinking now the while, 
And I alone, alone, 

And the dream forever gone, 
And the sea’s faint moan, 


With the night wind in the trees, 
And a pale moon in the sky, 

Is the leprechaun still singing 
Where the cool, wet grasses lie? 


And I, alone, alone, 


With the dream so far away, 
I laugh through all the starlight, 


And I cry through all the day. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NOTES ON BALLETS 


ESDAY, April 27th was a gala 
night for the American Ballet. 
The horseshoe of boxes at the Met- 
ropolitan; the crowded orchestra, 
all in full dress, made it clear that 
Music, Art, the Theater and Society 
had concurred in greeting the Bal- 
let with all the elegance and artifice 
which is its native right. The bal- 
let was conceived and nurtured in 
the courts of kings. Only when the 
genius of a Pavlova gives it the com- 
mon denominator of universal 
beauty does it become a democratic 
candidate. But one cannot deny 
that on that night in April—with 
Stravinsky leading a great orches- 
tra through three of his own scores; 
with sets and costumes by distin- 
guished young American artists; 
with American dancers displaying 
the choreography of Balanchine in 
three ballets, two of which were 
seen for the first time in New York; 
and with the world premiére of 
“The Card Party”—one cannot 
deny that it was an unusual and 
very brilliant occasion. 

The next week I was sitting under 
some apple blossoms on the en- 
chanted hillside of Marydell at Ny- 
ack while a Dominican, in white 
and black against the soft blue of 
the Hudson, spoke of culture; and 
my thoughts flew back to the ballet. 

It was not that my thoughts were 
wandering, for the point of the dis- 
cussion was that culture, which was 
defined as “a common life with a 
common idea,” was the natural out- 


growth of liturgy, and that all an- 
cient cultures were ritualistic. Cer- 
tain it is that the allied arts of 
Egypt, Japan, China, India and pre- 
Renaissance Europe were innately 
liturgical. Most closely bound to 
ritual, except in Europe, was the 
dance. Perhaps that is why of all 
the arts in our culture, which the 
Dominican considered a _ pseudo- 
culture, the dance seems most un- 
certain of its goal. 

The Imperial Russian Ballet was 
a combination of the methods of the 
Royal Academy of the Dance 
founded by Louis XIV. in 1661 and 
of the Italian schools which devel- 
oped around the great opera houses. 
In 1909, Diaghilev, with a troupe 
recruited from Petrograd and head- 
quarters in Paris, inspired the co- 
operation of the most distinguished 
composers and artists and gave his 
ballet an international boundary. 
Diaghilev died in 1929 and three 
years later, his leading choreog- 
rapher, Balanchine organized the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Bal- 
anchine is now the mainspring of 
the American Ballet. Although 
steeped in the traditional school, 
he has a wonderfully free sense of 
design and an imagination of far 
range and variety. Each of his bal- 
lets seems a fresh conception. One 
never feels inclined to say after 
seeing a Balanchine creation, “That 
reminds me of...” 

The American Ballet presented its 
ambitious first program in 1935. 
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There was none of the glamour of 
1937 but there were ballets by its 
two founders, “Alma Mater” by 
Edward Warburg with music by 
Kay Swift and décor by John Held, 
and “Transcendence” by Lincoln 
Kirstein with music by Liszt-Antheil 
and décor by Franklin Watkins 
which had far more genuine appeal 
than Stravinsky’s abstractly con- 
ventional themes. “Alma Mater” 
was a satire on the college spirit 
and “Transcendence,” suggested 
by the influence of Paganini over 
Liszt, showed final release from an 
evil spirit in the folk festival that 
culminated in the dance of St. 
George’s Day, a Carinthian custom 
that harks back to the Parilia of 
pre-historic Rome. This brought 
to the dance the ritualistic back- 
ground from which it was born and 
may account for my feeling that 
here, for the first time, there was 
live drama in the ballet apart from 
the personal appeal of a Pavlova. 
Of the Stravinsky ballets, “Le 
Baiser de la Fée” was taken from 
Hans Christian Andersen’s “Ice 
Maiden” with a score adapted from 
Tchaikovsky. It was composed for 
Ida Rubenstein and demands a bal- 
lerina with a dramatic personality 
to vitalize the mountain lake, opera- 
chorus - mountaineer background. 
Could it have been done with a 
touch of humor it would frankly 
have appealed much more to our 
unsentimental view. As it was, in 
the last scene, William Dollar pre- 
cariously climbs a rope ladder up 
the back drop as he pretends to be 
swimming over a moonlit sea which 
was a little funny, even though ac- 
complished to the moon-fed pas- 
sages of Tchaikovsky-Stravinsky 
and the Philharmonic orchestra. 
“Apollon Musagéte” with sets and 
costumes by Stewart Chaney, was 
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presented in Paris by Balanchine in 
1929. It was commissioned for the 
chamber of music festival in Wash- 
ington in 1928 when Adolph Bolm 
both designed and danced it with 
Ruth Page, and Elise Reiman who 
is also in the present production. 
A prologue shows the birth of 
Apollo when he is unwrapped from 
a silken chrysalis by the muses. 
Later, after many intricate and al- 
legorical poses, Apollo presents to 
three of the muses the appropriate 
symbols of their arts, to Calliope 
the scroll of poetic rhythm, to Poly- 
hymnia, the mask of rhythmic pan- 
tomime both of which arts are com- 
bined in the dance of Terpsichore 
whom he leads to the peak of Par- 
nassus. Apollo, a most exacting 
réle, was taken by a very young 
dancer, Lew Christensen, who, we 
predict, will be the rising star of the 
American Ballet. His technique 
needs strengthening but he has im- 
agination and decision as well as 
physical beauty. Holly Howard 
won applause as Polyhymnia. The 
Stravinsky score is overlong and 
laborious, but to us “Apollon Musa- 
géte” was the outstanding ballet of 
the evening notwithstanding the 
acclaim gained by “The Card 
Party.” 

This lively divertissement had a 
spectacular set by Irene Sharaff. 
The bright green of the card table 
against the brilliance of a red car- 
pet which covered the back drop 
provided a background full of 
movement for the poker hands 
which were danced out upon it. 
The ballet is supposed to represent 
three hands in which the Joker 
plays a lively part. In the first deal 
there are two even “straights”; in 
the second, four Aces win over four 
Queens; in the third, there are three 
“flushes” but a Royal Flush in 
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Hearts puts the Joker in his place 
as he struts in as the head of a se- 
quence in Spades. The action was 
spirited and Dollar as the Joker and 
Annabelle Lyon as the Queen of 
Hearts were singled out for recogni- 
tion, but to follow the card game is 
not easy the first time. It has an 
exciting staccato gayety. 

Exciting, too, is the development 
of the American Ballet. It has 
gained so much in quality and pre- 
cision in the last two years, but it 
still lacks a wholly radiant premiére 
danseuse. 

But Switzerland has also some- 
thing to suggest. Trudi Schoop, 
who opened, unfortunately for her- 
self, the same night as the Ameri- 
can Ballet, has treated a form of 
dance-comedy that has the distinc- 
tion of being spontaneous and really 
amusing. Her Swiss troupe have a 
gift of clever pantomime and this 
year they offered a comedy in eight 
scenes which spun the tale of 
“Blonde Marie” and her rise from 
maid-of-all-work to a rich and 
bored lady. The first scene when 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer entertain some 
guests is marvelous comedy, so is 
the pantomime and satire of the 
Night Club. The dance of the fakirs 
is a masterpiece and when the snake 
charmer goes through his tricks one 
can fairly see the snake wound 
round his neck. Act II. was a bit 
repetitious and the whole was 
played against black velvet which 
is not a gay setting for comedy. We 
think it would pay the brilliant 
Schoops to import some back drops 
next winter. They have made their 
dancing a thoroughly modern me- 
dium and as they are apt to tour far 
and wide, we advise all our readers 
to see them next season and com- 
pare them with the Ballet Russe. 
Are they comparable? 
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PoweEr.—From The Living News- 
paper of the Federal Theater Proj- 
ect. You may say it’s propaganda 
but who cares from the theatrical 
point of view if it’s also good the- 
ater. And it is good theater—more 
power to the men who made it. 
They have created a new medium of 
expression compounded from the 
screen, the revue and the lecture and 
have not only dramatized such text- 
book material as the development of 
electrical power, the definition of 
electrical terms, the status of a pub- 
lic utility, but have reduced dry eco- 
nomics to such a flaming personal 
equation that we predict Power will 
have a longer run than most melo- 
dramas. 

We couldn’t help feeling that the 
“Punchinello” of the Commedia 
del’ Arte was probably very much 
akin to the “Consumer” who asks 
the audience and the Lecturer so 
many inconvenient questions, such 
as “What is a kilowatt hour?” 
which only the stage electrician can 
answer. The Consumer gets 
knocked out a good many times by 
the Edison Co.; in fact, one begins 
to feel pretty well battered by the 
end as one remembers the amazing 
buoyancy of kilowatt bills as com- 
pared to the despondency of similar 
dividends. When it comes to Hold- 
ing Companies being demonstrated 
by mounting pyramids of different 
colored boxes, we found ourselves 
exclaiming to the neighbors—‘Yes, 
that’s where I lost my Insull stock 
—in that yellow box over there to 
the left—” 

Power closes with the farmers’ 
vain demand for electrical facilities 
and the consequent development of 
small municipal Power Plants; 
converging on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Supreme Court sanc- 
tion, the cheers of the consumers 














and then the setback of the injunc- 
tion issued by a lesser Federal 
Court now in course of litigation. 
A large interrogation point appears 
on the final curtain. But wherever 
sympathies may lie or politics may 
tend, there is no denying that Power 
is one of the most exciting and pro- 
vocative shows on Broadway. 

The Newspaper Guild of New 
York sponsored the Living News- 
paper; a triumph of dramatic jour- 
nalism.—At the Ritz. 


BaBes IN ArMS.—The veterans 
among them are all of twenty-two! 
The tenor and hero, by the way, 
once sang among Father Finn’s boys 
in the Paulist choir. His name is 
Ray Heatherton. Mitzi Green has 
just turned sixteen. She was not 
long ago a child screen star. Six- 
teen, too, is Wynn Murray from a 
church choir in Scranton, who has 
full command of the assurance and 
good humor to which her more ma- 
ture weight entitles her. She is 
Baby Rose in the show. Rolly 
Pickert, the stilt specialist, makes 
his début at seventeen; and although 
he has already made a tour with 
his own revue, Duke McHale, who 
was discovered when dancing as an 
amateur in Providence, is still under 
twenty. 

But where Dwight Deere Wiman 
shows his cleverness in his staging 
of this Rodgers and Hart musical 
comedy is in his choice of very 
wise older heads to direct his very 
fresh company. George Balanchine 
of the American Ballet has created 
the dances and Robert Sinclair is 
responsible for the drama, while 
Raymond Sovey has designed the 
sets and Helene Pons the costumes. 
The result is a thoroughly gay and 
very active account of how the 
young people of Seaport, L. I., try 
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to save themselves from going to 
the Poor Farm by composing an 
operetta. Besides some exuberant 
young Negro tap dancers, there is 
one of the most amusing little bal- 
lets that has been seen for a long 
time. In it Peter (Duke McHale), 
dreams he goes traveling and among 
the featured trips is one to Radio 
City where Mr. Rockefeller per- 
forms most obligingly and aston- 
ishingly on stilts. Peter attempts 
to cross the ocean which has billow- 
ing blue waves, but when his 
steamer sinks, he, nothing daunted, 
first dances with the mermaids and 
then swims ashore where the jungle 
animals much admire his bolero. In 
the end he leads both Marlene 
Dietrich and Greta Garbo to the altar 
in Hollywood but Clark Gable both 
knocks him out and wakes him up! 

Babes in Arms is just as innocent 
in its fun as its name and deserves 
the success it will be all summer.— 
At the Shubert. 


PENNY WisE.—Penny had di: 
gested the truth of St. Francis de 
Sales’ wise dictum that it is easier 
to catch flies with honey than vine- 
gar. She applied the recipe with 
ingenuous dissimulation and note- 
worthy success to the girls who fell 
in love with her husband. Mr. 
Wise, although fundamentally de- 
voted to his wife, has an ear that is 
not closed and an eye that is very 
wide open to feminine blandish- 
ments but Penny with triple wis- 
dom hears nothing, sees nothing 
and says nothing, but what is full 
of innocent affection. Aroused by 
the appearance of a new menace 
on their dear Penny’s connubial 
horizon, two former victims of her 
husband’s charm, hurry to the Wise 
farmstead but their Penny has not 
been caught napping and appears 
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with the siren herself. Penny ex- 
plains that she had heard so much 
about “dear Katherine” that she 
had to bring her down to surprise 
“dear Gordon” and Penny is such 
an efficient and unsuspicious hos- 
tess that “dear Katherine,” after 
vainly trying to make a scene by an- 
nouncing her intended elopement 
with “dear Gordon,” decides that it 
would be too perfidious to betray 
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poor little Penny and joins the 


ranks of Penny’s conquests. What 
a nice idea this is if only it could 
be managed as dexterously in life 
as on the stage! 

Kenneth MacKenna is the mallea- 
ble Gordon; Irene Purcell, the clev- 
erest of his former flirtatious 
friends, and Linda Watkins, Penny. 
It is on the whole a very pleasant 
little comedy.—At the Morosco. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
December, 1935 


Deap Enp.—This is the time to 
send some of those boys who get in 
so much trouble away to summer 
camps. Everyone who has seen 
Dead End should be willing to sub- 
scribe. All the same we still regret 
that its language is so rough.—At 
the Belasco. 


January, 1936 


Boy Meets Girit.—A crackling 
farce is such a rare find that when 
one arrives, it lingers. Although this 
one is not refined in dialogue, it 
avoids all triangles and marries off 
the heroine discreetly.—At the Am- 
bassador. 

February 


Victoria Recina.—Closing at last 
but only for the summer. Royalty 
needs a rest.—At the Broadhurst. 


December 
TovaricH.—One of the pleasant- 


est comedies of the century. An 
international favorite. This cast 





bears comparison with any Euro- 
pean production.—At the Plymouth. 


February, 1937 


You Can’t Take It Witn You.— 
They are actually making reserva- 
tions now for September for this be- 
guiling and foolish and innocent 
comedy.—At the Booth. 


BroTHer Rat.—A gay and spir- 
ited cast of juveniles, give added 
zest to this comedy of student life 
at the V.M.I. Unfortunately two 
lines mar its record for complete 
cleanliness.—At the Biltmore. 


Dr. Faustus.—A Federal Theater 
Production of Marlowe’s classic 
which redounds to the great credit 
of John Houseman, and Orson 
Welles who plays Faustus. There 
are no matinées, but no one should 
miss an evening performance—at 
nine. It is making history in the 
theater.—At the Mazine Elliott. 


THE ETERNAL Roap.—We greatly 
regret that this is closing for the 
summer and hope all who have not 
seen it will go quickly. It has re- 
created Genesis and Exodus and 
Ruth and part of Kings on a mag- 
nificent scale——At the Manhattan. 
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THE Women.—A coarse and 
cheap melodrama acted by thirty- 
eight women and no men. We are 
sorry to add that it is also by a 
woman.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


March 


RicHarp II.—While Richard is 
here, it really seems a waste of time 
to go anywhere else. It is just as 
fine for the fourth time! Maurice 
Evans heads a cast which includes 
Ian Keith, Augustin Duncan and 
many others.—At the St. James. 


Hicu Tor.—In which a mountain 
on the Hudson is the center for some 
Hudson River folk lore and a fanci- 
ful exposition of modern business 
methods. Maxwell Anderson has 
combined poetic romance with slap- 
stick comedy with such success as 
already to have won one prize— 
from the critics. Burgess Meredith 
is the hero who owns the moun- 
tain —At the Martin Beck. 


Yes, My Dar.Linc DAUGHTER.— 
An entirely immoral and smartly 
played comedy about a mother 
whose early sins are resurrected by 
her daughter. Mother and daugh- 
ter are excellently presented by 
Lucile Watson and Peggy Conklin. 
The lines are decent, but the moral 
is “Don’t be found out.”—At the 
Playhouse. 


THE SHOw Is On.—Miss Beatrice 
Lillie, Reginald Gardiner and Bert 
Lahr know how to amuse an audi- 
ence. Miss Lillie also can gloss over 
vulgarities very neatly, but a good 
deal of this show is not glossed.— 
At the Winter Garden. 
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April 


HAviING WoNDERFUL TIME.—A 
Jewish summer camp (Kare-Free) 
is treated with so much humor 
and kindliness that the love scenes 
acquire delicacy. The characters are 
funny without being too noisy and 
Miss Katharine Locke is wholly 
charming.—At the Lyceum. 


FREDERIKA.—The book which is 
about Goethe’s first love is flatly 
written and the music is not Lehar’s 
best but the ballets and costumes 
are attractive and Dennis King and 
Helen Gleason are the principals.— 
At the Imperial. 


MARCHING SonG.—A strike play 
by the Theater Union, which has vi- 
tality and a cast who carry it along 
to a stirring climax.—At the Nora 
Bayes. 


THE Sun Anp I.—A Federal The- 
ater production of a _ confused 
drama about Joseph and his breth- 
ren in which many modern impli- 
cations have been woven rather 
coarsely.—At the Adelphi. 


May 


Excursion.—A delightful idea of 
the old sea captain who, tired of 
taking his passengers on excursions 
they don’t enjoy, plans a voyage to 
the island of his dreams below the 
Carribean. Mr. Whitford Kane and 
Hammond Dailey are fine old sea 
mates. It is a pity that some of the 
passengers’ lines and lives are 
jarring notes in a very picturesque 
morality play.— At the Vander- 
bilt. 











The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





COMMUNITY LIFE AT MARYLAKE 


help remedy the present so- 
cial question a “back to the 
land” movement is one answer, even 
though a partial one. A little more 
than a year ago an estate of some 
eight hundred acres near King, On- 
tario, was acquired by the Mary- 
lake Agricultural School and Farm 
Settlement Association for this pur- 
pose. A corporation with an On- 
tario Provincial Charter, the Asso- 
ciation is one without share capital 
and must carry on without purpose 
of gain for its members. The pres- 
ent directors are four laymen and 
a priest, the latter being the inspirer 
and prime mover of the scheme. 

It is of little use to take families 
from the city accustomed all their 
lives to urban conditions, and ex- 
pect them to make a living out of 
the land with no assistance. They 
must have some training, some in- 
spiration and a hope that their ef- 
forts will bear fruit. And this is 


the aim and purpose of the farm at 
Marylake. In the words of the Char- 
ter, the Association was formed “To 
aid, assist in and encourage the re- 





establishment of persons and fami- 
lies as_ self-supporting economic 
units, and to do all things necessary 
or conducive to further the objects 
of the corporation.” 

At Marylake we have at present 
twelve families and six young men, 
some seventy souls in all who are 
“living on the land.” They are 
housed in farm houses which were 
already built on the estate, with the 
exception of one, which has been 
erected by the men of the farm dur- 
ing the past year. These men and 
women came here, the majority hav- 
ing been unemployed for years, dis- 
couraged and disconsolate; their 
children pale and undernourished. 
Now these same children, all under 
seventeen, have rosy cheeks and 
sturdy bodies and are happy and 
contented in their work and play. 
All this has not been achieved with- 
out some sacrifice on the part of the 
parents—the sacrifice of movies, 
shop windows and city lights. But 
our aim is to prove to our colonists 
that such things are not essential to 
their existence or even necessary for 























their happiness. There are stories 
far more moving in the country than 
ever were thrown on a movie 
screen; there are colors and lights 
far more glorious than were ever 
seen in shop windows of great cities. 

To some persons, no doubt, the 
life lived at Marylake is purely 
idealistic; bread and butter facts 
must be thrust before them. Well, 
we have fifty cows and thirty calves 
of dairy cattle—therefore milk; we 
have six hundred hens—eggs and 
meat; we have pigs giving us pork; 
we have two hundred and twenty- 
five acres of pasture land, approxi- 
mately three hundred and fifty un- 
der field crops, therefore vegetables 
and grain for our flour; and wood 
for our fires comes from about two 
hundred acres of wooded land. 
Money is needed, but fortunately 
there is ever a market for good 
produce in the great city of Toronto, 
twenty-five miles away. 

The farm is under the competent 
direction of a manager who is a 
graduate of MacDonald College, 
Montreal, and our foreman is a prac- 
tical farmer with many years of ex- 
perience behind him. The manager 
also directs the agricultural instruc- 
tion of the adults. We have a school 
which meets the requirements of the 
Board of Education and for the 
older children we have also a craft 
workroom. This has been in work- 
ing order since last September and 
the work that has already been ac- 
complished is most gratifying. The 
children knit their own suits, scarfs, 
bags and hats; they weave rugs 
from old stockings or sugar sacks; 
they make mocassins, windbreakers 
and mitts from sheep and buckskin, 
and recently a class in wood carv- 
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ing has been started. All these arti- 
cles are marketable. 

The farm is half paid for, thanks 
to donations, including one munifi- 
cent gift of $50,000. When it is en- 
tirely free of debt, the directors feel 
confident that they can provide for 
and help twice as many families, as- 
sisting them to finance farms of 
their own when they are ready for 
them. During the coming year the 
first family will be established on 
its own farm, a model one of some 
fifteen to twenty acres. 

There was an old log cabin on the 
estate which has been converted into 
a chapel. It is small, but meets all 
requirements at the moment. Last 
Christmas the children made the 
Crib and the little figures out of 
wood. They brought in clean straw 
from the stables, thus carrying on 
the tradition of the first Christmas. 
A small boy of eight made a lamb, 
entirely by himself. When he had 
finished, he said proudly, “Look, 
this is a lamb for the Baby Jesus; 
when I kneel at the Crib this year I 
shall tell Him I made it for Him, 
and that the Crib is our present to 
Him.” This same boy was one of 
three, all under ten, who sang the 
responses at Midnight Mass. The 
choir is a children’s choir; they sing 
the Gregorian Chant and although 
their technical faults are many as 
yet, their devotion is exceptional 
and inspiring. 

Midnight Mass at Marylake was 
an event to be remembered. There 
were many parents present who 
gave thanks to the Holy Infant for 
their healthy, happy children, and 
for the blessings He has given us. 


MARJORIE NAZER. 











EARLY all the country folk of 

medieval England, landowners, 
farmers, yeomen, and peasants, had 
a special regard for certain great 
feasts. Not only were they days of 
devotion, holidays from labor; they 
were the specific occasions on which 
master and man, to say nothing of 
mistress and maid, observed and 
considered the weather prevailing 
on that date, and from its character 
foretold the nature of the coming 
season with the consequent success 
or failure of crops. 

The lesser feasts, the saints’ 
days, were also most significant, es- 
pecially to the farming community. 
A few of these prognostications 
treated of the customary weather of 
the season, but the majority, in the 
form of proverb or riming couplet, 
prefaced usually with an invocation 
to, or at least, a mention of, the 
saint of the day, reminded workers 
of the most pressing duties on the 
farm. 

Much of this lore is remembered 
to-day, many of the rimes are still 
quoted, though not very seriously. 
But is it not rather surprising that 
this old country wisdom, filled with 
half affectionate, half jesting refer- 
ences to the saints, with thoughts 
that could only have arisen in a 
Catholic land, such as was England 
before the Protestant Reformation, 
should have survived four centuries 
of Puritanical Protestantism? 

Some of the old time methods of 
prophecy are full of charm and in- 
terest. The sun shining through 
apple trees on Christmas morning 
promises in most countrysides a 
good crop of fruit. In Rutland, a 
green and mild Christmas—the 
most usual type in England— 
brings a heavy harvest, though it 
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is said to make a full graveyard. If 
the moon is very bright during the 
Christmas period, a bad crop fol- 
lows, for 


“A light Christmas brings a light 
wheatsheaf, 
A dark Christmas, a heavy sack.” 


Elsewhere it is a windy Christ- 
mas and calm Candlemas that fore- 
tell a good year. Rain during the 
twelve days following the Feast of 
the Nativity, means a rainy year; 
and the weather on the Feast of the 
Circumcision and the next two days, 
gives a clew as to what the weather 
will be like the first three months 
of the year. 

St. Paul’s Feast in January was 
the most ominous day in the year 
for the nation at large as well as for 
the farmer. For people gleaned 
from the weather prevailing that 
day the imminence of untoward 
political events, of pestilence, of 
famine, and even of impending 
wars. That this superstition is very 
ancient is gathered from the fact 
that it is referred to in several sets 
of Latin verses, which were trans- 
lated into French and German in 
medieval times. In Germany, if the 
weather were not propitious on St. 
Paul’s day, people would take a 
statue of the saint and dip it in the 
river to mark their displeasure! 

In England, though there are 
many versions and many allusions 
to these verses scattered through 
the plays of several centuries, they 
are all very much the same; 


“If St. Paul’s day be fine and clear, 
It doth betide a happy year. 
If by chance it snow or rain, 
It will make dear all kinds of grain. 
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If cloud or mist make dark the sky, 

Great store of beasts and birds shall 
die. 

If blustering winds do blow aloft, 

Then wars shall vex the kingdom 
oft.” 


The Feast with the greatest num- 
ber of weather prophecies is Can- 
dlemas, a far less auspicious day 
for the nation than St. Paul’s, but 
more important, reputedly, in its 
predictions regarding matters af- 
fecting the farm. Its significance 
was also noted very early, judging 
from the many Latin doggerel rimes 
treating of this unusual aspect of 
the Feast of the Presentation. 

However, though the English 
prophecies are numerous, the un- 
derlying ideas are similar. Briefly, 
the feeling is, that bad weather at 
Candlemas holds the promise of 
fine weather in harvest time, while 
nothing could be more deplorable 
than a sunny Candlemas, which is 
thought to indicate a cold wet sum- 
mer. 

The wide range in the expression 
of this opinion is amusing; there are 
moderate proverbs such as 


“If Candlemass day be fine and clear, 
There will be two winters in the 


year. 

If Candlemass day be blow and 
rain, 

Winter has gone and won’t come 
again,” 


while the dour Welsh saying at the 
other end of the gamut, is, 


“The hind [peasant] would rather 
see his wife on the bier, 

Than have Candlemass day dawn 
fine and clear.” 


The corresponding French verses 
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accord with the English moderation, 
while German proverbs have some 
of the vehemence of the Welsh: 
“The shepherd would rather see the 
wolf enter his stable than see the 
sun at Candlemas.” Again, this 
disapproval of a fine February 2d 
is shared by wild animals, for when 
the “badger looks out of his hole 
on Candlemas, and sees the sun, he 
goes back again. When he sees 
snow he rejoices and goes on his 
way.” 

The year’s agricultural hints start 
with the Feast of the Purification: 
“Set beans and peas on Candlemas 
clay.” Elsewhere, “Sow barley and 
oats on Candlemas waddle [earth].” 
Then a few days later, begin 
that series of couplets which are 
prefaced with the name of the saint 
of the day’s feast. It is really re- 
markable how many of these names 
have survived the passage of over 
four hundred years. But agricul- 
tural folk are notoriously conser- 
vative, and probably during the last 
few centuries the quoting of the 
saints’ names was merely habit, de- 
void of serious meaning, whereas 
in the old days when this country 
wisdom was crystallizing into crisp 
proverbs, land-workers felt, as the 
Breton farmer still feels, that labor- 
ing in the field beside him, was an 
invisible helper who guided the 
plow and scattered the seed. 

Thus as springtime came round, 
master or man could say whole- 
heartedly, “St. Valentine, set thy 
hopper by mine.” Hopper being a 
wooden vessel used for carrying 
seed. 

Or a little later, St. Mathias is 
called on, under slightly varied 
forms of his name to suit the rime, 


“St. Mathhd, take thy hopper and 
sow.” 
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“St. Matthé, send sap to the tree.” 


The first three feasts of March are 
of three British saints, 


“First come David, 
Then come Chad, 
Then come Winnel 
As if he were mad,” 


which last line refers presumably 
to the reputed character of the early 
weeks of March, which “comes in 
like a lion.” 

The reference to Winwalloe, and 
in a lesser degree to St. Chad, shows 
the tenacity of folk-memory. St. 
Chad is commemorated in some 
English dioceses, but Winwalloe is 
remembered as a rather obscure 
Celtic holy man in Cornwall and 
Brittany only. Even in Cornwall, 
the reminiscence is confined to the 
saying just quoted and to the simi- 
lar, “There’s always dust at St. Win- 
nel’s fair,” while in Brittany, under 
the French form of his name Guen- 
ole, he is remembered as_ the 
austere spiritual adviser of Grallon, 
the roi d’Ys, and there are two or 
three small churches as well as a 
fishing village under his protection. 

The women’s work of caring for 
the feathered stock is implied in, 


“A really good goose, her dame to 
repay, 

Will lay two eggs by St. Valentine’s 
day,” 


though in cold late districts, the 
goose is allowed a fortnight’s grace, 


“Her eggs, good or bad, 
Must be laid by St. Chad.” 


Shrove Tuesday is also an impor- 
tant day for soothsaying. If there is 
thunder at Shrove, the fruit crops 
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will be good; if the sun shines on 
that day, there will be sun every 
day of Lent. The direction and 
strength of the wind is also noticed 
on the coast. In the seventeenth 
century a strong wind at night sig- 
nified “a death among them that 
are learned, and much fish shall die 
the following summer,” which mor- 
tality among such dissimilar classes 
of beings is curious. To-day the 
superstition has dwindled into the 
belief firmly held by Norfolk fisher- 
men, that from whatever quarter 
the wind blows on Shrove Tuesday 
and Ash Wednesday, so will it blow 
until early summer, June 21st, to be 
precise. As for Good Friday and 
Easter day Gloucestershire folk 
opine that, 


“Rain of Good Friday and Easter 
day, 
Means plenty good grass but poor 
corn and hay.” 


But in the south, a rainy Easter 
foretells a good harvest, and, if the 
sun shine on Easter day, it will shine 
at Whitsuntide also. 

Then dawns the last possible date 
for successfully sowing beans 
(home-saved seed, be it noted): 


“St. Benedick; 
Sow thy beans or keep thy rick.” 


Even All Fools’ Day, though no 
feast, is included in the country- 
man’s calendar, 


“If it thunder on All Fools’ Day, 
It brings good crops of corn and 
hay.” 


Towards the middle of May, fruit 
growers in the cider counties watch 
the weather. For May 19th is St. 
Dunstan’s Feast, and on that night, 
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as well as on the two preceding, 
frost often nips the apple blossoms. 
This is or was put down to the 
malice of the devil. Once, so they 
say, there was a great altercation 
between the evil one and St. Dun- 
stan. The latter, as also St. Jacut in 
Brittany and St. Donat in Provence, 
is held to be the inventor of apple 
cider, which so annoyed the devil, 
that he claimed and often exercises 
the right of spoiling the fruit blos- 
soms on one or all of those three 
nights. 

The next meteorological feast 
causes much anxiety to children. 
For if “St. Swithin christens little 
apples,” as west-country folk call 
rain on July 15th, they can expect 
rain for forty days following, that 
is, for the greater part of the sum- 
mer vacation. A cherished legend 
explains the rain thus: Long ago, 
St. Swithin, the Saxon bishop of 
Winchester, chose his grave before 
he died. It was close to the cathe- 
dral door, so that people coming to 
Holy Mass must walk over it. It 
was near the wall, so that rain run- 
ning off the roof, dripped on it. 
After he died, his body was buried 
as he had wished. Yet, about a hun- 
dred years later, people grieved that 
such holy bones should rest outside 
the cathedral. It was arranged to 
translate them to a glorious new 
shrine, but on the day appointed 
for the disinterment, rain fell heav- 
ily and continued falling for forty 
days, so that the bones could not be 
moved. The monks realized that 
the unceasing rain was Heaven’s 
warning not to go against the saint’s 
own and humble wish. 

That was centuries ago, but more 
often than not, St. Swithin’s day is 
wet and thus dashes the hopes of 
harvesters and children. However, 
English folk are lucky in having 
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only one saint responsible for forty 
wet summer days, since French peo- 
ple on the other side of the narrow 
English Channel have at least three 
saints whose feasts falling in mid- 
summer may be followed by forty 
days of rain! 

Then, when even the wettest 
series of St. Swithin’s days, are 
nearly finished, 


“St. Bartholomew, bright and fair, 
Brings hopes of an early harvest 
here.” 


“All the tears that Swithin can cry, 
Bartlemy’s mantle will wipe them 
dry,” 


and sure enough the weather gen- 
erally changes about this time in 
late August. This feast recalls an- 
other characteristic of the passing 
summer, 


“It’s St. Bartholomew, 
Who'll bring the cold dew.” 


Succinct words remind us of the 
old harvest days when crops got in 
entirely by hand labor in the change- 
able English summer meant that 
every available man, woman, and 
child, must lend a hand harvesting 
on fine days, so that 


“He is surely worse than crazy 
Who on St. Lawrence’s day is lazy,” 


seeing that that feast is on August 
10th, the very middle of harvest 
work. 

Now in Scotland, where the har- 
vest begins and ends far later than 
in England, the feast corresponding 
meteorologically to St. Swithin, is 
later; on September 14th, Holy 
Cross day, rain to the Scottish 
farmer indicates that there will be 
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rain for the next six weeks, that is, 
for the harvest period. Thus in 
picturesque phrases, he quotes, 


“If dry be the buck’s horn 
On Holy Rood morn, 
*Tis worth a kist of gold. 
But if wet it be seen 
Ere Holy Rood e’en 
Bad harvest is foretold.” 


The latest crop, whether it be 
good or bad, is gathered in, at any 
rate, in England, by October 18th. 
Therefore 


“On St. Luke’s day, 
The oxen may play,” 


which reminds us that not so long 
ago in England, as it still is in many 
European countries, oxen were the 
draft beasts on many farms. It 
may be possible, too, that on the 
Feast of St. Luke, whose symbol is 
the ox, that cattle were given an 
extra feed and a holiday from work; 
a kindly practice which is still car- 
ried out in Brittany on St. Eloi’s 
and St. Cornely’s feasts, on which 
horses and cattle respectively are 
féted, brought to Mass or to after- 
noon devotions, and blessed by the 
parish priest. 

Ten days later is the Feast of St. 
Simon and St. Jude, which was 
reckoned until recently as the wet- 
test in the year. So firmly fixed in 
the popular mind was the opinion 
that October 31st must be exceed- 
ingly wet, that there are allusions to 
it in the plays and lighter literature 
of several periods; such as “a con- 
tinued St. Simon and Jude’s rain 
that will beat your feathers as flat as 
a pancake.” Or in serious works, 
the historian Holinshed notes that 
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in 1536 a battle that was on the 
point of being fought between the 
king’s soldiers and the rebels in 
Yorkshire, could not take place on 
October 31st, owing to the amount 
of rain that fell. 

Often in the late fall, there are 
some beautiful sunny days known to 
country people as “St. Luke’s little 
summer.” In the same manner 
bright warm days in early Novem- 
ber are “St. Martin’s summer.” 

The last feast important in 
weather lore is All Saints, when 
whatever the weather is that day, 
it will be the reverse at Christmas. 


“If ducks do slide at Hollantide 
[{hiallow-tide], 
At Christmas they will swim. 
If ducks do swim at Hollantide 
At Christmas they will glide.” 


And one sound piece of advice re- 
lating to the planting of fruit trees 
is linked with November Ist: “Set 
trees at Hollantide and command 
them to grow. Plant them at Can- 
dlemass and entreat them to pros- 
per.” 

Lastly, 


“Our Lady the latter {Decem- 
ber 8th.] 
Comes cold on the water”; 


which seems to suggest in rather 
obscure fashion, that outside work 
is almost at a standstill, the round 
of farmwork is ended. 

Let us then close with the beau- 
tiful and almost forgotten proverb, 


“He who sows his seed, trusts in 
God.” 


F. M. VERRALL. 
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“CLOSER ART THOU THAN 
BREATHING...” 


He sat on the hill-top, looking 
over the sea, with his night-shirt 
blowing over his shoulders and only 
an owl to look askance. Bed, even if 
it is only a straw-stuffed one, is far 
too hot on a September night to a 
small, weather-hardened body. 
Clothes were as vexatious a penance 
to Wops as they ever were to a young 
savage in a Red Indian tribe. Be- 
sides, he couldn’t sleep. He had 
lain awake for one of those eternities 
which occur in the night-watches. 
At last he had come out on the moor, 
and now he didn’t mind how long 
the night lasted. He was too un- 
spoiled an innocent to have lost the 
instinct for contemplation. Behind 
him, Northways sloped down to the 
valley, which was full of shadows. 
Here and there, a lighted window 
looked like a fire-fly drowned in 
some deep river. Beyond, Lynne 
rose into the translucent blue of the 
sky, a calm outline unbroken by 
boulders or houses. To his left, lay 
the plantation, where the young 
trees fidgetted in the breeze. But on 
the brink of the valley was the fir- 
heavy darkness of the Raven Wood, 
which seemed to have crept away 
from the sea and the hill-top. .. . 
furtively. To his right was the 
moor. The heather on the higher 
parts was silhouetted against the 
moon-faded sky, like steeples broken 
into a mist of bells. 

The breakers fell on the beach be- 
low with the sigh of content with 
which a tired child throws itself 


into bed. They had had a busy day, 
Wops thought, for the wind had 
been lively enough to incite them to 
dance unceasingly, and now this 
broad beach, white and cool, must 
look very inviting. He watched 
them; first, the little impetuous 
leap ... then, the sigh of content... 
then, the slipping lower . . . under 
the thin sheet of water . . . to sleep. 

Wops watched in silence. Every- 
thing was asleep or going to sleep, 
and yet something—perhaps most 
things—were awake and watching 
with him. 

It was so good to be alone. . . . He 
might even talk to himself! First of 
all he would look at his plan of 
heaven and if necessary re-arrange 
it; a rare necessity, though there 
were always some additions to make. 
... The strange and yet the simple 
thing about this heaven was that it 
not only belonged to God in some 
way but it was God. This was per- 
fectly plain to Wops though he 
could not have put it into words. 
Perhaps the best way to explain it, is 
to say that He wore it. Had Wops 
known his Bible a little better he 
could have known that the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth expressly told 
people to think about lilies, and must 
have had a very excellent reason for 
doing so. Unfortunately it has gone 
out of fashion to believe that He 
meant what He said. I know of few 
people who think it anything but a 
waste of time to consider lilies ex- 
cept as botanical specimens or table 
decorations. Perhaps that is why 
they have such peculiarly odious 
ideas of the Creator... . 
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On the whole, he felt it was best 
to leave the Bible alone. If it really 
had anything to do with God it did 
not touch Him directly. It was 
much quicker to find Him in tre- 
mendous happinesses, when, like a 
bird, the soul lifted itself up into the 
air ...and found Him. It was alla 
mystery. One found God with sure 
certainty—but only as a blind bird 
knows the sun. The warmth and 
the happiness were unmistakable, 
but one did not see. Nevertheless, 
Wops believed, and had believed 
ever since he could remember, that 
some day he would see. Not that he 
would look at God, but that He would 
feel Him move and hear Him speak. 
He wanted this, and He believed that 
every desire is made to be satisfied 
as surely as hunger and thirst were 
made for bread and wine. ... 

Things evil were powerless in the 
presence of happiness and fearless- 
ness. That is knowledge inborn in 
every little savage. The stir of a 
nerve is enough to invite danger, but 
there is nothing under heaven that 
can break into tranquillity. Know- 
ing this, he sat on the hill-top with 
the feeling of absolute security that 
every child has when he sits on his 
mother’s lap. Night-sounds hedged 
him in, but nothing touched him. 
God was abroad to-night, and noth- 
ing dare touch him, because of the 
vengeance of God. ... 

A seagull, roused by the subterran- 
ean skirmishings of a rabbit, cried, 
and lifted itself into the night. It 
had been trespassing over the line 
where the white cliffs ceased to be 
cliff and became hill-top. Wops 
watched it, fascinated. The shim- 
mer of its wings made it look like 
a broken star as it hung in the sky. 
He thought that it must have been 
wanted in heaven. The rabbit might 
only have come to remind it, and its 
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cry might have been a cry of delight. 
It might even have seen God beckon- 
ing ... even if it had only seen His 
Finger! Supposing those funny 
little eyes, like jewels in water, were 
looking at God now .. . at this 
minute! 

He sighed. It must be so very easy 
to get to know God behind the stars. 
On earth, it was so frightfully dif- 
ficult! But once again the burden- 
some thought vanished. He had 
rolled over on his chest, and now 
something made him nuzzle into the 
deepness of wild thyme, pressing 
his eyes into the coolness and biting 
the leaves. 

“I’m nearer!” he muttered in 
ecstasy. “God! God!” 

Sea and sky seemed to close round 
him. Here, down here, in some 
mysterious way, was God. They 
seemed to look over Wops’s shoulder 
at Him, but only as angels dared 
to look at a Baby on Mary’s knee. 
They did not dare to touch Him. 
But Wops touched Him and clung to 
Him. Wops felt a Garment Hem 
under his scratched hands and burn- 
ing cheeks. There was no need to 
speak. The fingers of the wind were 
in his hair, but other Fingers had 
clothed themselves with the wind’s 
substance, and Wops lay very still 
under the blessing. All was well. 
That was all he knew. All was well, 
and had always been well, and 
would be well to all eternity. And 
God was more than heart could de- 


sire or hope conceive. 


—From Beardless Counsellors. 
Haxtack (London: Sands & Co.). 


By Ceciry 
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THE NECESSITY OF ART 


Art is a fundamental necessity in 
the human state. “No man can live 
without pleasure. Therefore, a man 
deprived of the pleasures of the 
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spirit goes over to the pleasures of 
the flesh.” To understand this we 
need only return to the Aristotelian 
analysis which Aquinas is here fol- 
lowing. The pleasure which men 
get in their enjoyment of imitations, 
the arts and other spectacles, is the 
pleasure of the spectator, the joy of 
contemplation. It would be mani- 
fest error to suppose that because 
the arts are appreciated through the 
senses, the pleasure which they 
yield is sensual; as it would be error 
to hold that because all knowledge 
depends upon the activity of the 
senses, the universal truths of sci- 
ence and philosophy are sensitive ap- 
prehensions. The senses are means 
which the spirit employs in the con- 
templative enjoyment of art, just as 
they are means which the intellect 
acknowledges in its acquisition of 
general truths. The failure to dis- 
tinguish the kinds of pleasure and 
the kinds of knowledge is a pecu- 
liarly modern confusion which, in 
its unintelligible view of the relation 
of body and spirit, tends to make 
sense the only cognitive or evalua- 
tive organ of the soul. 

St. Thomas’s conception of beauty 
further explains the kind of pleas- 
ure which the arts yield. Beautiful 
things are those “the mere appre- 
hension of which gives pleasure”; 
they are those things “which please 
upon being seen.” As a commenta- 
tor on these passages points out, 
Aquinas is here fully cognizant of 
the dual nature of man, sensitive 
and rational; he acknowledges the 
work of the senses in presenting the 
object without ignoring the work of 
the intellect in fully apprehending 
it. Both sense and intellect are cog- 
nitive faculties. The pleasure of the 
beautiful is a cognitive pleasure; 
“beauty refers to the force of knowl- 
edge.” We desire to know; we get 
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.pleasure from the satisfaction of any 


appetite; we call those things beau- 
tiful which satisfy our intellectual 
desire to apprehend them. This 
pleasure should be distinguished 
from the bodily pleasures which are 
merely sensual; it is properly called 
joy or delight, and it is in this sense 
that we speak of our enjoyment of 
works of art, of all imitations as 
spectacles of which we are specta- 
tors. 

Cognitive pleasure is, of course, 
relative to the nature of the individ- 
ual person, and is according to the 
degree of intelligence and capacity 
for contemplation. As Aristotle had 
said that all men desire to learn, but 
that the pleasure which some derive 
from philosophy, others “whose ca- 
pacity is more limited” get from the 
arts; so Aquinas’s conception of 
beauty makes it relative to the na- 
ture of those who judge of it. 

Taste will vary with the faculties 
of the individual; what is beautiful 
to one may be ugly to another. This 
does not make beauty entirely sub- 
jective, which is another modern 
fallacy that Aquinas could not pos- 
sibly commit. Beauty is in the ob- 
ject according to the perfection of 
its being, the proportion of its parts; 
and in a metaphysical sense, all 
things which are, are beautiful. But 
beauty is in the subject according to 
his capacity to receive, to apprehend 
the proportions of the thing. There 
is no inconsistency between the ob- 
jective ground of beauty and its rel- 
ativity to the subject in casuistical 
judgments of taste. That the order 
in things, which is their intrinsic 
beauty, must be proportioned to the 
powers of human intelligence if 
they are to be judged beautiful be- 
cause they give pleasure on being 
seen, is the basis for the principle 
of commensurate enjoyment which 
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conceives a hierarchy of arts or im- 
itations proportional to a hierarchy 
of degrees of intelligence and sen- 
sitivity in men. 

The pleasure which men get from 
art is the first step away from the 
lusts of the flesh and toward the 
yearning of the spirit. As Jacques 
Maritain points out in a commentary 
on this passage in Aquinas. “Art 
teaches men the pleasures of the 
spirit”; “it prepares the human race 
for contemplation (the contempla- 
tion of the Saints), the spiritual joy 
of which surpasses every other joy 
and seems to be the end of all hu- 
man activities. For what useful 
purpose do servile work and trade 
serve, except to provide the body 
with the necessaries of life so that 
it may be in a state fit for contem- 
plation? What is the use of the 
moral virtues and prudence if not 
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to procure that tranquillity of the 
passions and interior peace which 
contemplation needs? To what end 
the whole government of civil life, 
if not to assure the exterior peace 
necessary to contemplation?” Art 
is, therefore, not only a fundamental 
necessity in the human state be- 
cause no man can live without 
pleasure; it provides a better kind 
of pleasure and one which, in the 
infinite gradation of things, is a step 
in the direction of the greatest good. 
Furthermore, it not only is good in 
itself as a source of contemplative 
joy but, through its purgative effi- 
cacy, is itself a means, co-operating 
with the moral virtues and civil gov- 
ernment, to assure both interior 
tranquillity and exterior peace. 


—From Art and Prudence. By Monrtimen J. 
Apter (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 








Foreign Periodicals 


A PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


THE Catholic people of Spain are 
engaged in a crusade that kindles 
fire in the heart and faith in the 
soul. Their courage and self-sacri- 
fice in so sacred a cause is a supreme 
example to the world at a time when 
compromise is freely made with 
enemies who have proudly taken to 
themselves the name of Antichrist. 
Yet even in the fullness of admira- 
tion, the necessity for the defence of 
religion by material weapons can- 
not but be deplored. The Catholic 
people of Spain did not desire for 
their country this bitter scourge of 
war with its thousands of innocent 
victims, with its wake of untold suf- 
fering. But when the evil becomes 
inevitable and the whole land is 
plunged into chaos, the value of hu- 
man life grows dim, and there is 
nothing to be done save to fight or 
to help the fighters. Talk of paci- 
fism or any allied sentiment is 
looked upon as treason, and, in this 
case, justly so for the kind of pac- 
ifism that is urged is based on class 
warfare and creed violence. Inves- 
tigation of causes and their develop- 
ment will not hasten the end of that 
which is lamented but it will help in 
the preparation for the education 
and direction of a new society that 
must be erected upon the ruins of the 
old and that must be made to profit 
by so terrible a lesson. 

In spite of the lessons of the past, 
among Spanish Catholics it is widely 
believed that the spiritual recovery 
of the people depends upon the 
establishment of a dictatorship, an 


absolute authority that would sweep 
the revolutionary leaders from office 
and put an end to anti-patriotic and 
anti-religious propaganda. Others, 
until a recent grievous disillusion- 
ment, placed their confidence on the 
result of a parliamentary election, a 
travesty of democratic procedure as 
it is conducted in Spain. Nobody 
can deny that political science is a 
powerful influence in the religious 
life of a people; but it cannot be con- 
sidered as a normal means to a su- 
pernatural end. The successful ac- 
complishment of political designs is 
of little use if the mass remains 
pagan. Itis the religious apostolate, 
the sacerdotal apostolate, divinely 
instituted, blessed with supernatural 
gifts that must win back our peo- 
ple to God. 

It is not too much to say that the 
Spanish Church in its organization, 
in its administration, in its economy, 
in its contacts with the people and in 
its influence over their lives, has 
suffered almost the same deteriora- 
tion as the State from which, as a 
satisfaction to the indolence of 
Spanish Catholics, it received a nig- 
gardly subvention and official recog- 
nition. In some aspects, the Church 
reached the level of a government 
department. The effect upon reli- 
gion may be imagined. To many 
within the Household of the Faith, 
it came to be looked upon as one of 
the many necessities of life, an im- 
pure and utilitarian appreciation 
that saps the foundations of belief. 
The education of the majority of the 
clergy was not adequate to their high 
calling. A wretched stipend often 
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proved an incredible attraction to a 
type of man who, though not un- 
worthy in other ways, would have 
served God better elsewhere. A pref- 
erence for the easier and more ac- 
commodating ministrations to the 
rich and mercantile classes gave 
anti-social and anti-religious agita- 
tors an ascendancy over the humble 
classes. The teaching of religion 
throughout the system of public 
education was almost negligible. In 
the elementary schools, generally, it 
was never taught in a rational or 
efficacious manner. When _ the 
teacher was not a free-thinker, at 
best it was the imparting of in- 
formation rather than instruction 
with little or no application of the 
methods of training mind and char- 
acter. Actually an infidel could 
have obeyed the regulations gov- 
erning religious instruction. Only 
in a case of definitely immoral teach- 
ing was action taken against the 
teacher. In the official secondary 
schools or lycées, religion was a vol- 
untary subject; its scholastic status 
was lower than gymnastics... . 
What religious culture is possessed 
by the Spanish people is due to pri- 
vate education, to the labour of the 
Religious Orders of men and women 
among high and low, rich and poor. 
But their mission was hindered; ex- 
ternal causes brought imperfection 
oftentimes interfering with the right 
fulfillment of the ideals of their 
founders. Inevitably, communities 
deprived of their endowments, a 
spoliation sealed by a Concordat in 
1851, were exposed to a preoccupa- 
tion for material means of existence 
which produces a spirit of commer- 
cialism leading to a distortion of 
their religious and educational mis- 
eae 

The failures of a century cannot 
be repaired in a lustrum. ... In 
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other words, Spain is faced with a 
mighty problem of education... . 
The social doctrine of the Church 
which is the application of the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel was almost un- 
known in Spain. How could reli- 
gion flourish in such a medium? In 
the new Spain it must be taught 
from the beginning. New methods, 
new institutions must replace the 
old broken-down, useless machinery. 
Catechetical teaching, as practised 
in Spain must be reformed. It must 
be spiritualized and raised to the 
level of intellectual education in the 
highest degree. . . . One of the 
grossest evils of the old Spain was 
that there was no post-scholastic 
study of religion. Consequently the 
religious knowledge of men engaged 
in business or the professions was 
never beyond the early elementary 
stage. In fact, this was the general 
condition of the Catholic manhood 
of Spain although many of them 
owed their education to primary and 
secondary schools of Religious 
Orders. They seemed to believe 
that after attending Mass or recit- 
ing prayers they had done with re- 
ligion for the day. Religious duty 
was thus reduced to certain exercises 
carried out in the church or in the 
home. In the other spheres of life, 
public or private, religion did not 
count. They had not been taught 
that religion accompanies a man 
everywhere like his intelligence and 
his conscience, that there is religion 
in the performance of work, in the 
fulfilment of duty, in the forgiveness 
of wrongs, in the correction of error, 
in the comforting of weakness, in 
the assuaging of sorrow. Attend- 
ance at church does not make a man 
religious; the altar must be set up in 
his heart. 


—Bernarp Matter, in The Sower (Alton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, England), April-June, 1937. 











‘Communists Act: We TALK 


Pore Pius XI said two years ago 
—*“The working classes have been 
lost to the Church.” This is the 
most damning indictment I have 
ever heard of the Christian. When 
you remember that Our Lord gave 
it as a distinctive badge of the 
preacher that His Gospel be preached 
to the poor, and then to be told that 
the poor and the workers have been 
lost to the Church, not by the Church 
but by us Christians, one can only 
infer that we have been traitors to 
Christianity in this particular re- 
spect. ... . 

When all is said and done there 
does exist among the labouring 
classes a vague impression that we 
Catholics, except for a few leaders, 
have not been sympathetic to the 
workers’ grievances; that we have 
been slow in doing justice to them, 
that we have not been eager to de- 
fend them and uphold their rights; 
that we have been trying to sit re- 
spectably on the fence as go-be- 
tweens and peace makers; that we 
have been preaching high principles 
on justice and charity without hav- 
ing the courage to urge and enforce 
their applications and their conclu- 
sions; that we screened ourselves be- 
hind the vague utterances of Chris- 
tian economics, but refused to come 
to actual programmes and platforms 
and brass tacks, for fear of trouble 
with the rich; that we are friends of 
the poor in a certain sense, but 
wishy-washy, stand-offish, respect- 
able, afraid of hard and dirty work; 
in fine that we are not of them, un- 
able to identify ourselves with them, 
therefore incapable of ever being 
their sincere and fearless defenders. 

In some countries they have got 
to hate the Church because they hate 
the friends of the Church, who ex- 
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ploit them; and it is because there 
is some truth in this that the Com- 
munists’ lying propaganda has ac- 
tually been successful, and that in 
countries where the labouring class- 
es and their passions were let loose, 
the first things they went for were 
the churches and the convents, and 
they burned them; the first persons 
they made for were the priests and 
the religious, and they killed them. 
It was all a wild orgy of cruelty and 
bestiality, inexcusable, indefensible, 
yet our lazy, cold attitude gave them 
the opportunity, and that is where 
we have to reconsider our position. 

The working classes have a griev- 
ance. The Communists offer them 
a remedy—and so do we—with this 
difference that whereas the Commu- 
nists understand their programme 
and force it upon their public with 
a will, we Catholics take the trouble 
neither to understand our own pro- 
gramme, to work it out and adopt it, 
nor to force it upon the attention of 
our public. We are indeed the milk- 
and-water, the wishy-washy de- 
fenders of the most sensational and 
revolutionary programme that ever 
was designed to avert a social crash, 
and the working classes are right in- 
sofar as, having the goods, we have 
failed to deliver them. 

We have the directions of our 
leaders, but we failed to translate 
them to the people concerned; we 
have shied at the duty of getting into 
the work-yards, on to the soap boxes 
and thundering out, with accents 
which the Communists have monop- 
olised, the social programme that 
lay buried in our encyclicals for the 
delight and instruction, as it would 
seem, of our intellectuals, whereas 
they were written for the workmen, 
and for them alone... . 

The Popes pointed to “hard- 
hearted employers,” “greedy com- 
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petitors,” “mischievous and rapa- 
cious usurers,” “covetous and grasp- 
ing men,” “contractors and monopo- 
lists,” etc., leaving it to us to try and 
suppress them. And what have we 
done instead? We have acted most 
politely; we have tried a little to 
convert those rapacious monopolists, 
gently induced them to be consider- 
ate to the poor; hoped for the best; 
told the workers to be patient and 
wait till we had sanctified their op- 
pressors and transformed them into 
apostles of charity. 

We have even kept a sort of jubi- 
lee of the printing of the Rerum 
Novarum. All so respectable; and 
so smug, and so law-abiding in the 
right old let-us-have-no-scene sort 
of spirit—and as our stomachs were 
full, we could afford the time to wait 
for the conversion of the oppressors 
—but I ask you, could the workmen 
with their starving wives and chil- 
dren wait for that consummation? 
And that is why they laugh at us, 
and turn in disgust to those who, 
with their rotten programmes, at 
least call for action. They do some- 
thing. We talk. 

Of course we do not want class 
war, but the fact is that Pope Leo 
pointed to a class, and if his words 
mean anything, he meant that class 
to be suppressed, not in bloodshed, 
that is understood, as murder cures 
nothing, but, short of murder and 
injustice, that class should have been 
taxed, legislated, hounded out of ex- 
istence: and with our prim and 
starchy attitude, that class is as 
strong as ever, and the worker is as 
hungry as ever. And the responsi- 
bility is ours. For if we had put 
into our programme but one-tenth 
of the spunk which the Communists 
put into theirs, the battle and the 
victory would have been ours; but 
then we would have damaged our 
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reputation for respectability. ... We 
were afraid of vulgarity, of working 
class manners, and . . . we have lost 
the working classes with the great- 
est chart of freedom and justice 
stuck in our pockets. If the Popes 
are men, how they must rage and 
swear at our imbecility! .. . 

The Catholic programme is a 
revolution, because it means to an- 
nihilate and its does annihilate the 
rapacious crew for good. The Popes 
have seen it, and we have not, and 
that is why the working classes 
have been lost to the Church! 


—Mser. CANON JACKMAN, rector of Holy 
Rood, Watford, England. Address to the West- 
minster Central Council of the S.V.P., as 
quoted in The Catholic Times (London), April 
16th. 
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THE REAL CONFLICT 


Herr von ScHuscHNicG [Chan- 
cellor of Austria] is in the direct 
line of the political tradition handed 
down by Mgr. Seipel and Dr. Doll- 
fuss. He is at once a good German 
and a patriotic Austrian. Above all, 
he is a devoted son of the Church. 
His fervent Catholicism provides the 
key to the true meaning of his policy. 
He believes that Austria has a spe- 
cial and historic mission, which she 
can only carry out if she retains her 
status as an independent Catholic, 
second German State. Herr von 
Schuschnigg is at heart a Monarch- 
ist and although, for realistic mo- 
tives, he is not likely to hurry for- 
ward the Hapsburg question for the 
time being, he nevertheless main- 
tains his attitude that it is a purely 
internal Austrian question, which 
only Austria herself can decide. The 
actual position in Austria at the mo- 
ment is that, while German influ- 
ence is necessarily stronger than be- 
fore, the forces working for the pre- 
servation of Austria as an independ- 
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ent Catholic State are sufficiently 
powerful to prevent the actual ab- 
sorption of Austria by Germany. 

The Vatican desires the preserva- 
tion of this independence. For it 
means (1) the keeping alive of the 
German Catholic tradition in Cen- 
tral Europe; (2) the maintenance of 
a rallying point for Catholicism 
throughout the Germanic world, and 
(3) the erection of a barrier against 
the spread of Neo-Pagan National 
Socialism in the Danubian Basin. 
Hence it may be said with truth 
that upon the outcome of the strug- 
gle between the National Socialist 
philosophy of Germany and the 
Catholic traditionalism of Austria 
will depend, to a considerable extent, 
the fate of civilization both in the 
Germanic world and in that larger 
world which is Europe. This is not 
the first time Vienna has been the 
scene of such a _ politico-religious 
battle. Substitute the Swastika for 
the Crescent, and there is at once 
some kind of analogy between the 
present struggle and the historic bat- 
tle in which Starhemberg and So- 
bieski hurled back the hosts of the 
Sultan. It is only that the present 
battle is both more complicated and 
more dangerous, because, whereas 
in the earlier conflict Christian Ger- 
man and Pole fought the Moslem 
Turk, today German is fighting Ger- 
man, and racial feeling and nation- 
alist passions are harnessed, not to 
the cause of Christendom but to the 
cause of one of Christendom’s most 
formidable enemies. This is the 
real moral of the conflict between 
the National Socialist racial concep- 
tion of Germanism and the Austrian 
universalist conception of German- 
ism. 

The triumph of the former means 
the conquest of paganism in the Ger- 
manic world. The successful re- 
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sistance of the latter means the 
preservation of Christendom in that 
world. 

Something of this fight is also to 
be observed in the neighbouring 
State of Czechoslovakia. There the 
large German minority is divided 
into two main groups, the “activist” 
German parties (Christian-Social, 
Agrarian, and _  Social-Democrat) 
which collaborate with the Czechs, 
and the Sudetendeutsche-Heimat- 
front,of Herr Conrad Henlein, which 
is modelled on the lines of the Ger- 
man Nazi Party, and takes directions 
from Munich and Berlin. As in Aus- 
tria, the Nazi element is considerable 
enough, especially amongst the 
young people, although it does not 
represent the entire membership 
even of the Heimat Front, which is a 
mixture of many different elements 
bound together on the nationalist is- 
sue. At the last elections the “acti- 
vist” parties lost a large number of 
adherents to Herr Henlein’s party. 
But the recent agreement between 
the Czechs and the activist German 
parties on the question of German 
minority rights should, in the long 
run, bring back a number of the lost 
sheep to these parties. Actually the 
proportion of Christian Socials 
(Catholics) who went over to the 
Henlein organization was not so 
large as has been assumed in some 
quarters, and the Christian Social 
Party is now actively promoting its 
own youth movements. 

The attempt of Nazi Germany to 
submit all the Germans of Central 
Europe, in Austria and in the Su- 
dete in Czechoslovakia, to the pro- 
cess of Gleischaltung (uniformity) 
—hbased on the Hitlerist claim that 
“Germany” extends beyond the 
frontiers of the Reich—represents a 
stage in the German programme 
which aims finally at the creation 





of a German-controlled Mittel- 
europa on the Danube. It is the old 
Pan-German expansionist dream, in 
a new form, and with a new tech- 
nique. Like the older Pan-German 
schemes, it aims at a German hege- 
mony of Europe from the Baltic to 
the Balkans. Politically and eco- 
nomically it constitutes a threat to 
European equilibrium. Of even 


greater moment is the fact which 
cannot be reiterated too often, that 
the Pan-Germanism of Hitlerist 
Germany carries with it, in addi- 
tion to these political and economic 
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considerations, a menace to the 
European Christian tradition. 
Hence I would end this article on 
the same note as I began, with the 
assertion that the struggle between 
rival political ideologies in Europe 
today is in essence a religious war. 
The Church is being sorely tried. 
But out of great trials and tribula- 
tions comes renewed strength. 
This, I feel, is the ultimate moral of 
the story. 


—C. F. Mervize, in The Dublin Review, 
April. 




















CORONATION OF K1nG GEorGE VI 


Last December when Edward 
VIII. abdicated, his younger brother 
the Duke of York succeeded to the 
throne under the title George VI. 
The coronation ceremony of King 
George and his wife Queen Elizabeth 
took place May 12th in the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
with traditional pomp and magnifi- 
cence. It was the thirty-sixth 
coronation to take place in West- 
minster Abbey in the 871 years of its 
history. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cosmo Gordon Lang, anointed 
the King and crowned him and his 
Queen. Nearly every country in the 
world was represented at the cere- 
mony. Our representatives were 
the Hon. James W. Gerard, General 
John J. Pershing and Admiral Hugh 
Rodman. 

The part of the Oath referring to 
religion was proposed in a series of 
questions to the King by the Arch- 
bishop: “Will you to the utmost of 
your power maintain the Laws of 
God and the true profession of the 
Gospel? Will you to the utmost of 
your power maintain in the United 
Kingdom the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by law? And 
will you maintain and preserve in- 
violably the settlement of the 
Church of England, and the doc- 
trine, worship, discipline and gov- 
ernment thereof, as by law estab- 
lished in England? And will you 
preserve unto the Bishops and 
Clergy of England, and to the 
Churches there committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privi- 
leges as by law do or shall appertain 
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to them or any of them?” To which 
the King replied: “All this I promise 
to do.” 

The entire Coronation service 
with descriptions of the processions 
before and after, and other interest- 
ing side-lights on the historic event 
were carried by radio virtually all 
over the world. The news was not 
carried in any Italian paper, outside 
of the Vatican State, except for the 
brief announcement that the coro- 
nation took place. This was in re- 
taliation for the remarks in the Eng- 
lish press about the Italian defeats 
in Spain. 


in 
_ 





PauListT Rapbio STATION SOLD 


In the early days of radio broad- 
casting in this country, the Paulist 
Fathers decided to erect a powerful 
station. Many generous friends 
came to their assistance and funds 
for the initial expense of studios and 
transmitter, about $80,000, were col- 
lected. The station was formally 
opened September 24, 1925; the fol- 
lowing Sunday night the first service 
was broadcast from the Church of 
St. Paul the Apostle. For the first 
years the entire equipment was at 
the Paulist House, 415 West 59th 
Street, New York. The call-letters 
chosen were WLWL. It was the 
twelfth station to be licensed for 
5,000 watts, then the highest power 
available for broadcasting. 

Commercial stations multiplied 
rapidly in the succeeding years. Sta- 
tion WLWL moved its transmitter 
to Kearney, New Jersey, in the fall 
of 1927, in order to be permitted to 
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use its full power, which would have 
been impossible in the heart of New 
York City. Difficulties had already 
begun over the question of wave- 
lengths and broadcasting time. At 
the beginning the Paulist Station 
had a full-time license. In 1927 it 
was ordered by the old Federal 
Radio Commission to reduce to half 
time, sharing with a commercial sta- 
tion in New York. The following 
year the broadcasting schedule was 
fixed at fifteen and a half hours q 
week. All attempts since that time 
to remedy this injustice have met 
with failure. 

During almost twelve years of op- 
eration the Sunday evening services 
from the Paulist Fathers’ Church in 
New York have been the outstand- 
ing feature of the broadcasts from 
Station WLWL. The singing of the 
Paulist Choristers at these services, 
with sermons by some of the best 
known pulpit orators in the coun- 
try, and the Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, edified and 
instructed an audience scattered 
over a wide area in this country and 
Canada. Many distinguished speak- 
ers appeared before the microphone 
in the studios of WLWL also, and 
many questions were discussed 
frankly and openly, of vital interest 
to Catholic truth, which cannot be 
presented on commercial stations. 
The Paulist Station was always 
placed freely at the disposal of 
worth-while Catholic activities in 
the metropolitan area of New York. 

Unfortunately, the expenses of 
maintaining such a station became 
increasingly more difficult to meet. 
All efforts to make it self-supporting 
were thwarted by the Federal agen- 
cies in Washington that regulate 
radio. No alternative remained but 
to sell the facilities. In March an 


offer was received from Mr. Arde 
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Bulova, watch-manufacturer and 
owner of other radio stations, and on 
May 4th, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission approved the 
transfer of the license of WLWL 
from the Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle to Mr. Arde Bulova. 


in 
> 





DECISION OF MEXICAN SUPREME 
Court 


At the beginning of May the Su- 
preme Court of Mexico rendered a 
4 to 1 decision on Article 130 of the 
Constitution. It ruled that the Con- 
stitution did indeed give the power 
to the states to decide after investi- 
gation how many priests would be 
permitted to function within the 
state, but to fix that number arbi- 
trarily at one to a state was obvious- 
ly merely a political move and was 
therefore unconstitutional. 

The specific case under considera- 
tion by the Court was a suit for a 
writ of habeas corpus brought by 
three priests of Chihuahua a year 
ago in the District Court of Juarez. 
They contended the state was 
obliged to obtain reliable statistics 
of the number of Catholics and fix 
the number of priests on a reason- 
able basis accordingly. The state 
replied it had acted on the authority 
of Article 130, and further alleged it 
had acted legally because it was 
necessary to halt “subversive activi- 
ties of priests,” who had hindered 
“the Mexican Revolution,” by at- 
tacking Socialist Government 
schools. The Supreme Court ruled 
against the state and upheld the 
priests in their demand, holding that 
the state authorities had “tried to 
impede Salvador Uranga, Manuel 
Deseos and José Ramos from exer- 
cising the Catholic religion and their 
ministry.” 

















Catholics in the country have been 
heartened by the decision and plan 
test cases against states with similar 
laws. In Tabasco no priest may 
function legally unless he is mar- 
ried. 


<i 
—_— 





AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR SPANISH 
RELIEF 


A GREAT mass meeting was held 
on May 19th, at Madison Square 
Garden in New York under the aus- 
pices of the American Committee 
for Spanish Relief, to raise funds to 
help the innocent victims of the 
Spanish civil war. A striking fea- 
ture of the meeting was a huge pa- 
geant depicting the Spanish tragedy 
which was conceived by Father 
Leonard Feeney, S.J., and Father Al- 
bert I. Whelan, S.J. A large chorus 
composed of combined choirs led by 
Father Finn of the Paulist Fathers, 
sang an original hymn composed by 
Mr. Michael Williams, editor of The 
Commonweal. Mr. Williams plan- 
ned the meeting and secured the co- 
operation of a committee of Cath- 
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olics and non-Catholics, with Mr. 
Basil Harris, chairman, and Mr. Og- 
den W. Hammond, former Ambas- 
sador to Spain, treasurer. 

The principal address was made 
by Mr. E. Allison Peers, Professor of 
Spanish in the University of Liver- 
pool, England, a non-Catholic, who 
made the journey from abroad es- 
pecially for this occasion. Mr. Peers 
is the author of The Tragedy of 
Spain. His lecture was on “Spain 
and the Catholic Church.” Other 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. Bernard 
Grimley, editor of The Catholic 
Times, of London; the Honorable 
Pierre Crabités, former Senior 
American Judge on the Mixed Inter- 
national Tribunal, Cairo, Egypt, and 
author of Unhappy Spain; the Rev. 
Dr. Edward L. Curran, president of 
the International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mr. 
Michael Williams. 

The Committee is registered with 
the State Department under the new 
Federal Neutrality Act and expects 
to continue its work of relief; it 
maintains an office at 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 














EpiroriAL assistant to Dr. R. G. 
Thwaites, up to the time of his death, 
and at present Senior Research 
Associate of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, LovisE PHELPS 
Ketioce, B.L., Px.D., Litt.D., is 
well equipped to write on “Father 
Jacques Marquette.” Herself an his- 
torian of repute, Dr. Kellogg has 
won many honors in her chosen 
field. In 1926 the University of Wis- 
consin conferred on her a D.Litt. de- 
gree for her services to Wisconsin 
history and in 1935 she was awarded 
the Lapham Medal by the Wiscon- 
sin Archeological Society. She is 
the author and editor of many his- 
torical works. At a convocation in 
honor of Pére Marquette on May 
12th, Marquette University con- 
ferred on Dr. Kellogg the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. 


WE welcome the vigorous defense 
of sanity in art and life (“Our Mal- 
ady of Barbarism”) which intro- 
duces GERALDINE P. D1Lxa, Pu.D., to 
our readers. Dr. Dilla came from 
Hollins College, Virginia, two years 
ago to teach the History of Art and 
Literature in the University of Kan- 
sas City. She has had years of 
study in England and France and 
for ten years conducted tourists 
through the British Isles and West- 
ern Europe. Among the American 
and English magazines to which she 
has contributed are the North Amer- 
ican Review, Musical Quarterly, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, The Lon- 
don Mercury, The School Music Re- 
view, etc. 


Tue fact that ALBERT EISELE has 
lived on a farm all his life is doubt- 
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less responsible for the authentic 
flavor of “A Day of Leisure.” His 
farm which is near Blue Earth, 
Minn., is not allowed to interfere 
with his literary life, however, and 
he conducts a column in the Blue 
Earth Post, is an active member of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America and a contributor to Spirit, 
the Society’s organ. 


Ir was as a poet that WINIFRED 
Heatu (“César-Auguste Franck”) 
was first known in our pages, but 
the hereditary wanderlust that has 
taken her to many European cities 
and all over America in various ca- 
pacities, extends to her mental activ- 
ities as well. Miss Heath has lived 
in San Diego, Calif., for the past six 
or seven years. 


JosePpH H. FicntTer, S.J. (“Time 
and Money on Our Hands”) is a 
Jesuit scholastic who is becoming 
very well and favorably known in 
our columns for his keenly analyti- 
cal articles on social questions. He 
is teaching the Classics at Spring 
Hill College, Alabama, and has re- 
centy returned from a debate tour 
through the South. 


PROMINENT among English Cath- 
olic intellectuals is E. I. Watkin 
(“A Cambridge Platonist’), who 
came into the Church in 1908 and 
since that time has greatly enriched 
Catholic thought and literature by 
such original work as is to be found 
in his Philosophy of Mysticism, The 
Bow in the Clouds, A Philosophy of 
Form, etc. He is the translator of 
many valuable books and a contribu- 
tor to English and American peri- 




















odicals. He has been long known in 
our pages. 


Ir has been some time since 
JAMES OWEN TrYON (“Raphael Levi, 
Kidnaper”) has given us one of the 
strange true stories with which the 
byways of the legal profession are 
strewn. Mr. Tryon is now at the 
Hun School in Princeton, N. J. 


WE are happy to introduce to our 
readers Count MICHAEL DE LA 
BepoyereE (“A Visit to Ireland”), 
editor since 1934 of The Catholic 
Herald of London and of the Glas- 
gow Observer, and assistant editor 
of the Dublin Review in the last 
years of the editorship of his father- 
in-law, Algar Thorold. The Count 
is no stranger to Americans, how- 
ever, as he spent a year lecturing at 
the University of Minnesota. He is 
also known to us as the author of 
Catholicism and the Modern Mind, 
and Lafayette published in 1934. 


EVIDENTLY people really do want 
to remember the things Mary D1xon 
THAYER (Mrs. MAuRICE FREMONT- 
SMITH) writes, for her October con- 
tribution, “Things to Remember” 
like her “Little Canticles of Love” 
has already been reprinted in 
pamphlet form. Now we present a 
few “More Things to Remember.” 
She is a frequent contributor to The 
Saturday Evening Post, etc. 


A NATIVE Texan, WALTER M. 
Lancrorp (“The Church in Mexico 
To-day”) has been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Notre 
Dame since 1931 and is now As- 
sistant Professor of Spanish. The 
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data for his present article was gath- 
ered during several summers spent 
studying conditions in Mexico. Mr. 
Langford is a contributor to the 
Catholic Historical Review, Hispanic 
American Historical Review, Mag- 
nificat and certain language jour- 
nals. This is his first appearance in 
THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 


PROBABLY it is the poet’s sense of 
fitness which is responsible for JoHN 
GILLAND Brunini’s “By Any Other 
Name.” Executive Secretary of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America 
and Editor of its magazine, Spirit, 
Mr. Brunini is also a frequent con- 
tributor to The Commonweal as well 
as to other periodicals and is the 
author of The Mysteries of the 
Rosary. 


Amonc our poets this month, Ivy 
O. Eastwick (“Fine Poverty”) an 
Englishwoman, was a frequent con- 
tributor to our Ball and the Cross 
Department before she became 
known to us as a poet. From Brazil 
comes a new contributor, Rev. Law- 
RENCE E. Lyncn (“For a Wrist 
Watch”), a Brooklynite by birth 
who is now a Redemptorist mission- 
ary in Matto Grosso. So preéminent 
a poet is Sister M. MapbELeva, C.S.C. 
(“Love and the Law’), that there is 
nothing which we can add to our 
readers’ knowledge of her. Happily 
her duties as President of St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Ind., have not 
stilled her muse. JANE (Mrs. 
Harotp) Corrin (“Dream-Mad”), 
is still living in Honolulu but she 
has taken an extended trip through 
the States since we last heard from 
her two years ago. 
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Problem Island. By Francis Clement Kelley.—The Following of Christ. 


The 
Spiritual Diary of Gerard Groote (1340-1384). Translated by Joseph Malaise, S.J.— 


Interracial Justice. By John LaFarge.—European Civilization, Its Origin and De- 
velopment. Vol. V. Edited by Edward Eyre.—The Dangerous Sea: The Medi- 
terranean and Its Future. By George Slocombe.—-Central Europe and the Western 
World. By Gerhard Schacher.—Is It Peace? By Graham Hutton.—Elizabethan 
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Edited by William R. Barnes and A. W. Littlefield —A Foreigner Looks at the TVA. 
By Odette Keun.—This New America. By Alfred C. Oliver, Jr., and Harold M. 
Dudley.—The Recovery Problem in the United States. Compiled by the Brookings 
Institution.—Damien the Leper. By John Farrow.—Living China. Edited by 
Edgar Snow.—The Commonwealth of Industry. By Benjamin A. Javits——Tom 
Paine. By Hesketh Pearson.—Modern Religious Drama in Germany and France. 





By Margaret Hayne Harrison.—Shorter Notices. 


Problem Island. By Francis Cle- 
ment Kelley, Paterson, N. J.: 
Saint Anthony Guild Press. $2.00. 
Bishop Kelley seems to think it 

necessary to justify himself for 

writing a book with a purpose. On 
the jacket of his new story he says, 

“Some authors write to make a liv- 

ing, some for fame, and some to 

help a cause.” These last he says 
are considered to be the “lunatic 
fringe” among authors, but he con- 
fesses a lifelong ambition to “achieve 
the honor of being one of them.” 

As a matter of fact there are some 

who affect to believe that a writer 

who uses his skill to promote a cause 

is not so much “lunatic” as im- 

moral. Thomas Mann, who con- 

fesses that he too writes with a prac- 
tical purpose, said recently, “There 
is no lower kind of scorn than that 
visited upon the artist who descends 
to the arena.” 

But there really is no need of 
apology or justification, or even of 
jocose self-abasement. One of Ar- 


nold Lunn’s Communistic oppo- 
nents, being challenged to debate, 
retorted, “Debate is amusing when 
times are good, but in this tragic 
crisis we cannot waste time with 





debating.” The fellow was doubt- 
less more adroit than honest. He 
was sidestepping out of the reach 
of the controversialist who had de- 
feated Joad and Haldane. But there 
is some sense in what he said, and 
it applies to writing as well as to 
debating. In these crucial days any- 
one who writes for the sake of writ- 
ing is a trifler. To use talent to no 
practical end is to be a wastrel. So 
Bishop Kelley looks upon author- 
ship not as a trade or a pastime, but 
as one more means of conveying 
substantial truth to a reluctant or 
inattentive world. 

Problem Island is an answer to 
the question: would a group of in- 
telligent boys and girls taken very 
young and isolated from all knowl- 
edge of religion but otherwise given 
an excellent education, work out a 
religion of their own, and if so what 
would it be like? The theme is not 
new, but neither for that matter is 
the idea of Utopia. In every age 
from Plato to Lenin, sociologists 
and statesmen have toyed with the 
idea of the absolutely perfect state. 
So why shouldn’t philosophers and 
theologians in successive genera- 
tions present anew the problem of 

















the origin of religion? Those who 
know little or nothing of the psy- 
chology or the history of faith and 
worship, pretend that religion is a 
product of priestcraft starting in 
gross superstition and artificially 
sustained by theological charlatans. 
Are they right, or is religion some- 
thing natural to man? Is it spon- 
taneous or artificial? 

The book commences dramati- 
cally: an earthquake occurs on 
an island somewhere in the South 
Seas while the yacht of a rich Ameri- 
can is in the harbor. A group of 
children, boys and girls, are rescued 
and taken off to another island, 
where they are brought up in suffi- 
cient but not excessive comfort, de- 
prived of all contact with the rest of 
the world, taught by most excellent 
pedagogues but guarded with me- 
ticulous care against the infiltration 
of religious knowledge from with- 
out. 

Granting the Bishop his fanciful 
and doubtless impossible mise en 
scéne, as we grant Swift his Lilli- 
put or Brobdingnag, or Defoe his 
Robinson Crusoe’s Isle, it must be 
admitted that the working out of 
the problem makes a very interest- 
ing story. The philosophical argu- 
ment is lightly borne, and there is 
sufficient action to carry the story 
along swiftly. The dialogue is real, 
at times even racy, and in the mod- 
ern manner. The youngsters may 
seem preternaturally brilliant, but 
perhaps that is because the educa- 
tional system to which we are ac- 
customed suppresses rather than 
elicits talent. We are all born phi- 
losophers. Witness the insistency 
of the child’s “Why?” “How?” 
“What?” But the ordinary parent 
and the tired uninspired teacher 
discourage our incipient intellectual 
curiosity. If it were not suppressed 
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but cultivated, the result might well 
be such as Bishop Kelley supposes. 
His unpretentious story, therefore, 
turns out to be a critique of con- 
temporary education as well as an 
adventure in philosophy and natu- 
ral theology. It manages to be, in- 
cidentally, a very effective commen- 
tary upon our whole civilization. 
But first and last it is a populariza- 
tion of fundamental theology. If 
that sounds formidable I apologize. 
Problem Island itself is easy, pleas- 
ant reading. As an experiment in 
philosophy and on its face value as 
a story, it is highly successful. 
J. M. G. 


The Following of Christ. The Spirit- 
ual Diary of Gerard Groote (1340- 
1384). Translated into English 
by Joseph Malaise, S.J. New 
York: The America Press. $2.50. 
The average devout reader of “The 

Imitation of Christ by Thomas a 

Kempis” never entertains a doubt 

of its genuineness. Now and again 

some one a little better informed 
grows dimly aware that the author- 
ship has been debated and that 
among the claimants for this honor 
have been St. Bernard, St. Bonaven- 
ture, Innocent III., Walter Hilton 
and Jean Gerson. But a quarter of 

a century ago, fairly authoritative 

sources,—for example the Catholic 

Encyclopedia—were giving the 

world to understand that the issue 

had been removed from the realm of 
controversy. 

However, all is not quite so sim- 
ple; and a manuscript discovered 
in the library at Liibeck in 1921, 
has encouraged some scholars to re- 
vive the theory that the real author 
of the Imitation is Gerard Groote. 
Groote, a native of Holland, educated 
in the Universities of France, Ger- 
many and Bohemia, was a man of 
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wealth, who at the age of thirty dis- 
tributed his property, retired from 
the world and founded a religious 
community called The Brethren of 


the Common Life. Unwilling from 
motives of humility to become a 
priest, he remained a deacon until 
his death, which occurred while he 
was ministering to the victims of 
the Great Plague in 1384. As a 
preacher, Gerard had been so out- 
spoken in denouncing abuses, that 
his bishop forbade him to preach 
any more sermons; and he died 
therefore with an official blot on his 
name—a fact which would help to 
explain why his writings circulated 
at first anonymously. 

According to this theory then, the 
work of 4 Kempis was only a com- 
piling and editing of Gerard’s origi- 
nal manuscript. No one, of course, 
claims that 4 Kempis intended to 
perpetrate a fraud. His signature 
would imply no more than the ac- 
knowledgment of responsibility for 
translating and enlarging Gerard’s 
work. 

The editor of the present volume 
only refers to the rather compli- 
cated arguments which support his 
theory of the Gerardian authorship; 
he does not make sufficiently clear 
the identity of the manuscript 
sources upon which the new trans- 
lation ultimately rests. Without any 
attempt to achieve literary su- 
periority over existing English ver- 
sions from the Latin, he is content 
to provide “a faithful translation” 
in simple and idiomatic English of 
the original Netherlandish text as 
edited by James van Ginneken, S.J., 
of the Catholic University of Nyme- 
gen. 
In addition to possessing a 
unique interest, the new text is 
straightforward and _ devotional. 
Nevertheless sentiment still con- 
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strains us. After all, whoever be 
the author of the original, it was the 
Latin booklet of &4 Kempis which 
won so exceptional a place for itself 
in spiritual literature and became 
the source of subsequent transla- 
tions into nearly every European 
language. And as for a choice 
among the English versions, most of 
us accustomed to Challoner’s simple 
music will no doubt remain faith- 
ful to the old love. The present 
edition is beautifully produced and 
was a happy choice of the Spiritual 


Book Associates for April. J. Mcs. 
Interracial Justice. By John La- 
Farge, S.J. New York: The 


America Press. $2.00. 

Although much has been written 
recently by Catholics on the various 
aspects of social life, unfortunately 
there is one side of American life 
which the compilers of Catholic 
texts and the publishers of Catholic 
books have scrupulously avoided. 
That is the practice of discriminat- 
ing against Negroes which white 
Americans euphemistically desig- 
nate as the Negro problem. The 
Catholic student searching through 
indexes and bibliographies will find 
listed only books which treat of the 
missionary efforts of the Catholic 
Church among the colored. These 
books are often comprehensive and 
scholarly, but they offer no assist- 
ance to the Catholic college student 
or to the adult member of some 
study club who seeks to examine the 
problem in the light of the Catholic 
principles of justice and charity. To 
meet that need Father LaFarge has 
published Interracial Justice. Since 
the need was so urgent, his book 
must become a literary institution. 

Interracial Justice is a courageous 
book. Courageous because it frank- 
ly examines topics which many 




















Americans discuss in conversation 
but studiously avoid in print: topics 
such as social equality, intermar- 
riage, and segregation. Father La- 
Farge believes that the cause of in- 
terracial progress has been greatly 
hampered by this conspiracy of si- 
lence on questions which profound- 
ly influence the actions of citizens. 
To each of these topics a chapter is 
devoted; and the subjects, although 
emotionally charged, are analyzed 
skillfully. 

It is an informative book. With 
adequate documentation and statis- 
tical data there is a treatment of 
the housing conditions of the Ne- 
gro, the migrations to the North, 
and the educational facilities. The 
traditional indictments based on 
alleged mental and moral inferiority 
are soberly scrutinized. In hand- 
book form it is a small encyclopedia 
of interracial data. 

It is a persuasive book. Father 
LaFarge does not rant or scold 
Catholics for their failings. “I have 
not so much tried,” he states, “to 
persuade people to walk on a cer- 
tain road, as to show them the road 
that I am convinced they are sooner 
or later to walk on.” Realistically, 
while characterizing segregation as 
an evil, he recognizes that because 
of prevailing prejudices some prac- 
tices of segregation must be toler- 
ated. And if the reader is tempted 
to ask, “But does he know the Ne- 
gro?”, there is the gentle reminder 
made intermittently that in the deli- 
cate task of applying Christian prin- 
ciples to the facts of interracial con- 
tacts he is guided by the experiences 
gained through fifteen years spent 
in ministering to whites and blacks 
in a Southern state, and ten subse- 
quent years of constant association 
with the leaders of the colored group 
in a great metropolis. 
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Especially it is a Catholic book. 
Within its covers the discrimina- 
tions and social conflicts are weighed 
and judged in the concepts and 
terms of the classic theologians. 
Zealously the privations and needs 
of the Catholic missionary among 
the colored are pleaded. A positive 
Catholic doctrine on race relations 
is expounded. Permanent social ad- 
justment cannot be achieved by the 
mere abolition of segregation. The 
only permanent recipe for happi- 
ness in contacts between the two 
races is through the organization of 
society upon a supernatural basis. 
The universality of the Church as 
regarding all races is not a mere 
statistical universalism similar to 
that of a political party. It is a liv- 
ing union of all mankind. This 
living union springs from a com- 
mon relationship to a living Person, 
and through Him to all the three Di- 
vine Persons of the Divine Nature. 
Through it man’s social nature is 
transcendently related to a Divine 
Society into which each human per- 
son is adopted, and thus there is es- 
tablished a unique relationship be- 
tween man and man. Upon this 
Catholic truth Father LaFarge con- 
structs the outlines of a theology of 
interracial contacts. F. J. G. 


European Civilization, Its Origin and 
Development. Vol. V.: An Eco- 
nomic History of Europe Since 
the Reformation. By Various 
Contributors under the Direction 
of Edward Eyre. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $7.50. 

It is hardly possible really to re- 
view so comprehensive a work as 
this in the brief space that has been 
assigned. In thirteen hundred 
pages containing a round half mil- 
lion words one finds here fourteen 
learned monographs, of which sev- 
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eral run to book-length size. As 
in the previous volumes of this re- 
markable series, what we are pre- 
sented with is not a unified and con- 
tinuous historical account, but an 
omnibus of studies from a group of 
English scholars of various aspects 
of modern history. It is, therefore, 
not a book wherein the reviewer can 
fasten upon some central theme, 
draw this forth, elucidate and criti- 
cize it. Nor is it a book that any- 
one would care to read through 
from beginning to end in, say, three 
or four sittings. It is primarily a 
work of reference and in part of 
highly specialized character. 

The monographs are assembled 
in four groups dealing with, first, 
the rise of the economic state; sec- 
ond, the growth of banking, finance 
and monetary institutions; third, 
modern theories of wealth and so- 
ciety, and fourth, the evolution of 
the modern political order. As 
might be expected, these mono- 
graphs are of uneven quality, and 
several of them are not, strictly 
speaking, studies in economic his- 
tory; from which fact it appears 
that the title of the volume as a 
whole is something of a misnomer. 
I refer particularly to Mr. de la 
Bedoyere’s fifty-thousand word es- 
say on Society, Mr. J. L. Parker’s 
analysis of modern law and police, 
Mr. A. H. Atteridge’s review of naval 
and military developments (largely 
a narrative of modern political his- 
tory) and Mr. Richard O’Sullivan’s 
admirable concluding monograph 
on Internationalism. It is especially 
the presence of this material that 
lends to the book its omnibus char- 
acter. 

I do not mean to offer a captious 
criticism. This collection of studies 
has certainly been assembled a little 
arbitrarily, but obviously this does 
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not diminish the merits attaching 
to each of the several pieces. There 
are some nuggets of gold in this 


mine of thoughtful scholarship. 
Mr. Montague Fordham’s essay on 
the European peasantry since the 
seventeenth century is the best brief 
sketch of this little known phase of 
history that I have ever seen. All the 
studies in the second group, having 
to do with the banks, coinage, cur- 
rency and fiscal policies, are of the 
highest quality. And Michael de la 
Bedoyere’s exposition of the social 
theories of Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, 
Bentham, Mill, Comte and Marx is 
masterly work. In it, one may note, 
Rousseau is accorded a greater jus- 
tice than other Catholic writers have 
commonly given to him. 

All the monographs are written by 
scholars who are not only special- 
ists but conservatives in the best 
sense of that word; that is, persons 
of strong historical sense who know 
that the past is not merely the ex- 
planation of the present, but is also 
memory wherein are enshrined the 
deep truths of human experience. 
Not all the contributors are Cath- 
olics, but without exception they 
display qualities of mind which 
are essential in the best Catholic 
thought and scholarship. The sum 
of their work here makes a volume 
that cannot fail to be of lasting 
value to historical students capable 
of contemplating the past in the 
light of the Catholic tradition. 

There are a few glaring errors. 
France did not annex Nice and 
Savoy as the price for helping Pied- 
mont obtain Lombardy in 1859, but 
as the price for consenting to Pied- 
mont’s central Italian annexations 
of the following year. And Ba- 
zaine’s army at Metz was not 
“starved into surrender” in 1870; 
the whole case against Bazaine be- 
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ing that he gave up before his po- 
sition became hopeless. Other slips 
might be cited, and moreover it is 
rather over-loading the charge to 
accuse Soviet Russia of opposing 
“every ideal of Christian civilization 
in other lands, and organizing for 
the overthrow of all that the world 
has gained in nearly two thousand 
years of Christian progress.” These 
are not carefully measured words. 
But again I say that I do not wish 
to be captious in criticizing a work 
that covers a vast part of the mod- 
ern history of our civilization, treat- 
ing it comprehensively and as a 
unity, and in a manner that com- 
mends itseif to soberly clear, objec- 
tive and genuinely historical minds. 
R. J. S. H. 


The Dangerous Sea: The Mediter- 
ranean and Its Future. By George 
Slocombe. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Central Europe and the Western 
World. By Gerhard Schacher. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.75. 

Is It Peace? A Study in Foreign 
Affairs. By Graham Hutton. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
This is the age of foreign corre- 

spondents. George Slocombe is the 

British counterpart of John Gun- 

ther, Walter Duranty, Webb Miller 

and Vincent Sheean. One differ- 
ence commands attention. Mr. Slo- 
combe confines himself to the ob- 
jective method and therefore his 
carefully articulated narrative may 
take rank as contemporaneous his- 
tory rather than adventurous news 
reporting. The result is a pano- 
ramic view of the twenty-six prin- 
cipalities and powers that touch the 
shore line of the Mediterranean in 

Europe, Africa and Asia. The au- 

thor’s searchlight swings from the 
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pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar and 
Tangier) over the strategic isles to 
the Suez Canal. There are, of 
course, regions of special interest: 
Spain in revolution, Mussolini’s 
Italy, Algeria, Morocco, Palestine, 
Turkey, the Soviet Union and the 
Straits. 

Mr. Slocombe’s preoccupation 
with each of these factors is pri- 
marily British; he weighs the value 
of each link in the imperial sea- 
route to India. He discards the hope 
that the all-ocean route around the 
Cape would compensate for losses 
in the Mediterranean. In short, he 
contends that the Anglo-Italian ten- 
sion of the spring of 1936 marked 
the reémergence of the Mediter- 
ranean in “its historic réle of strate- 
gic centre and battlefield of em- 
pires.” This volume, a “Big Navy” 
primer for English politicians, is em- 
inently readable, thoroughly docu- 
mented (though not overloaded) 
and shows on every page the marks 
of the cultured mind of its author. 
Not the least of its merits is a map 
of the Mediterranean basin indicat- 
ing the principal railway lines. 

Although obviously a conscien- 
tious, scholarly effort, Dr. Schach- 
er’s Central Europe and the Western 
World labors under the handicap 
of an uninspired translation and a 
rigid adherence to a single thesis. 
The author believes that the Little 
Entente is the best guarantee for 
peace in Central Europe and regards 
Czechoslovakia as holding the key 
to the successful operation of this 
alliance. Perhaps the chief value 
of the work is to prove once more 
how vital world trade is to a revival 
of prosperity, particularly among 
the Succession States of the old Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire. The statis- 
tical tables, illustrative of this view, 
are among the most compelling this 
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reviewer has studied. They reén- 
force the conclusion that the 
Danubian states are finding it more 
and more hopeless to cover the defi- 
cit in their balance of foreign pay- 
ments. Fresh loans from the West 
can be but a temporary expedient. 
Dr. Gerhard Schacher’s material 
seems to establish what he does not 
want it to prove: that, though the 
Hapsburg Empire was a political 
monstrosity, it was none the less 
an economic necessity. 

Graham Hutton is Assistant Edi- 
tor of The Economist, of London. 
In Is It Peace? his emphasis, how- 
ever, is political rather than finan- 
cial or economic. He begins with 
the paradox: “Man seeks peace; yet 
everywhere he prepares for war.” 
He notes the collapse of the German 
Weimar Republic in February, 
1933, as “a catastrophe of ecumeni- 
cal magnitude.” Nor does he for- 
get that the Great Powers, including 
Great Britain and France, prepared 
the way for Hitler by failing to make 
voluntarily to Dr. Heinrich Bruen- 
ing the concessions that were torn 
from unwilling hands by the legions 
of the Third Reich. “The eagles and 
trumpets” of the Reichsfuehrer 
sounded the call to rearmament 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Hutton’s reach exceeds his 
grasp. Eager to bring globe-girdling 
facts into sharp focus, he sometimes 
falls into inaccuracies that are the 
fruit of haste. In his treatment of 
Spain, for example, he claims that 
General Franco rose in_ revolt 
“against the Government which the 
Spanish people had elected five 
months earlier with a decisive ma- 
jority.” By this time everybody 
knows that the popular vote of 
February, 1936, showed a small ma- 
jority in favor of the conservative 
and center parties of Spain. On the 
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same page (p. 188) the British 
economist states that the rebels 
“were a minority of army officers, 
discontented with a régime elected 
by the vast majority of the Spanish 


people,...” This is a combina- 
tion of errors. Even the most par- 
tial correspondents now in Spain 
admit that eighty per cent of the 
army officers declared for the na- 
tionalist government of General 
Franco. The whole work lacks the 
scholarly finish and proportion of 
The Dangerous Sea. J. F. T. 


Elizabethan Fustian. A study in the 
social and political background 
of the drama with particular 
reference to Christopher Mar- 
lowe. By Eleanor Grace Clark, 
Ph.D. New York: The Oxford 
Press. $4.00. 

The fact that this is only the first 
volume of a projected two makes 
it impossible to speak with finality 
of the work as a whole, but there is 
no difficulty whatever in auguring 
from the evidence of this that the 
completed book will be a scholarly, 
well-documented, well argued and 
interesting work. The subject of 
this volume is not, as Dr. Clark re- 
marks, in any sense new, but her 
treatment of it endows the subject 
with fresh interest. 

Fustian, that is “the trick of say- 
ing one thing and meaning another, 
of using an historical or mythologi- 
cal episode as a cloak to cover some 
personal or political allusion,” was 
not peculiar to the Elizabethan 
period nor even to the drama of 
that period, but by studying the 
records of dramatic censorship in 
the sixteenth century Dr. Clark has 
uncovered an amazing number of 
significant facts and an even more 
fascinating mass of evidence for 
other facts. 
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She has assembled her findings 
in a series of chapters under such 
headings as Personal Satires, which 
deal with plays like Dekker’s 
Satiromastix and Jonson’s Bar- 
tholomew Fair; the Anti-Spanish 
Plays; the Marriage Plays, dealing 
especially with Elizabeth’s infatu- 
ation for Leicester; the Plays in- 
spired by the rise and fall of Essex; 
and the groups dealing with Somer- 
set and the popular antipathy to 
James I. Two of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the book are devoted 
to the non-dramatic satires and to 
the War of the Poets, in which that 
involved quarrel is considerably 
clarified. 

In the Elizabethan chapters Dr. 
Clark, probably quite rightly, as- 
sumes more knowledge in the 
reader than she does in the section 
which deals with the unsavory 
career of James, the details of 
which she presents much more cir- 
cumstantially and with a relish 
that betokens a certain natural 
bent for satire in the author her- 
self. This helps to keep the book 
well on the safe side of pedantry 
and indeed gives it much of its 
saltiness and verve, qualities in 
which most of our scholarly disser- 
tations are sadly deficient. The 
author’s assuming of the cost of 
publication is surely an indication 
of short-sightedness in such pub- 
lishers as make private printing a 
last resort of the scholar. This book, 
for instance, is no more highly spe- 
cialized than Professor Boas’s study 
of the Folk Play and it is in many 
respects more interesting. One thing 
is certain,—Dr. Clark’s liveliness of 
style must inevitably arouse antici- 
pation for the promised second vol- 
ume, with Marlowe as its principal 
theme. 


B. M. K. 
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The Supreme Court Issue and the 
Constitution. Comments Pro and 
Con by Distinguished Men. 
Edited by William R. Barnes and 
A. W. Littlefield. New York: 
Barnes & Noble. $1.00. 

A Foreigner Looks at the TVA. By 
Odette Keun. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

This New America. The Spirit of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
By Alfred C. Oliver, Jr., and 
Harold M. Dudley. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The Recovery Problem in the United 
States. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution. $4.00. 

In the Preface to the first of these 
four volumes, the editors note that 
they “experienced some difficulty 
in placing equal emphasis upon 
pro and con viewpoints of this ques- 
tion.” This was due to the fact that 
the preponderance of arguments 
which the editors were able to find, 
were in opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s Court reorganization plan. 
Whether or not the selections from 
statements by those favoring the 
measure are equal, either in num- 
ber or weight, with statements of 
those opposing it, cannot be deter- 
mined without considerable study of 
the selections themselves. Even so, 
the question will probably be 
solved differently by proponents 
and opponents. At any rate, the 
quoted statements are almost all 
pretty brief and, therefore, not tire- 
some. They occupy less than one- 
half of the space in the volume. 
Other chapters present the origin 
and development of the Court, bio- 
graphical sketches of the Supreme 
Court Justices, federal legislation 
invalidated by the Supreme Court, 
the judiciary organization plan, 
President Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress, an indexed guide to the 
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Constitution, the Constitution it- 
self, and several other bits of in- 
formation. Perhaps the least use- 
ful section of the volume is that en- 
titled, “The Constitutional Crisis,” 
by Walter Lippmann, which is 
spread over no less than nine pages. 


The author of the second volume 
listed above is a Frenchwoman, 
and she dedicates this little volume 
“To America, With Whom I Have 
Fallen in Love.” In addition to the 
Introduction and the Peroration, 
there are six chapters dealing re- 
spectively with Origins of the 
TVA, Water Control, Industries, 
Agriculture, Forestry and Social 
Developments. The chapter on 
Water Control has seven sub-heads 
and apparently covers every phase 
of that topic, principally irrigation, 
flood control, soil erosion and 
power. The author is very eulogis- 
tic in her treatment of all the divi- 
sions of her subject, but she gives 
good reasons for this attitude. 
Here is a sentence from the closing 
paragraph: “Handicapped and re- 
stricted though it is in all sorts of 
ways, it is the noblest, the most in- 
telligent and the best attempt made 
in this country or in any other 
democratic country, to economize, 
marshal and integrate the actual 
assets of a region, plan its develop- 
ment and future, ameliorate its 
standards of living, establish it in 
a more enduring security, and ren- 
der available to the people the bene- 
fits of the wealth of their district, 
and the results of science, dis- 
covery, invention, and disinterested 
forethought.” 


This New America is an unusu- 
ally interesting and encouraging lit- 
tle volume. The main text is pre- 
ceded by forewords from the pens 
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of Robert Fechner, Director of the 
C.C.C.; Harry H. Woodring, Secre- 
tary of War; Alva J. Brasted, Chief 
of Chaplains; Howard W. Oxley, 
Director of C.C.C. Education; and 
President Roosevelt. Of the six 
chapters, the first describes the 
condition of American youth be- 
fore the C.C.C. was _ established. 
The second presents the character 
building activities in the camps as 
described by many of the officials. 
The third consists of letters from 
several of the residents of the 
camps. The fourth describes the 
religious activities in the camps. 
The fifth is made up of poems and 
near-poems written by the camp 
residents. The sixth is a discussion 
of the future of the C.C.C. 

One delightful feature of all the 
chapters is the brevity of the indi- 
vidual contributions to the text. 
Even the topics that ordinarily 
would have little appeal to the aver- 
age reader are treated in spritely, 
interesting fashion. It has been 
observed over and over again that 
the C.C.C. is one enterprise set up 
by the New Deal that has won uni- 
versal acclaim, and that scarcely 
anyone desires to see it discon- 
tinued. This little book abundantly 
confirms that general estimate. 


As might be expected from a pro- 
duction by the Brookings Institu- 
tion The Recovery Problem in the 
United States is a very useful vol- 
ume. It is divided into three parts: 
The Sweep of World Events, Read- 
justments in the United States, and 
Readjustments Required for Re- 
covery. In addition there are eight 
Appendixes mainly statistical. The 
first part deals chiefly with the De- 
pression; the second principally 
with Unemployment, Reémploy- 
ment, Productivity, Wage Readjust- 
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ments, Government Finance and 
Changes in Monetary Relations; 
while the third part treats of the 
Recovery Program of the United 
States Government, International 
Economic Policies, and Wage and 
Price Policies. 

In the Preface we are informed 
that the book “does not even pre- 
tend to assess the causes of the par- 
ticular depression which began in 
1929, nor to suggest means for pre- 
venting the recurrence of depres- 
sions in the future.” Nevertheless, 
there are many statements through- 
out the volume which imply a 
pretty definite theory concerning 
both the cause and the cure of de- 
pressions. One illustration only 
will be put down here. In referring 
to the relationship between wages 
and profits, Chapter X. tells us that 
since neither of these elements is 
the source of the other, “one cannot 
be materially expanded at the ex- 
pense of the other, particularly 
during depression. Any effort to 
raise wage payments at the expense 
of profits, if carried too far, will 
trench upon capital in the case of 
many enterprises and thus result 
in curtailment of production.” By 
reason of the qualifying words— 
“weasel words” they might be 
called—“materially” and “if car- 
ried too far,” this sentence is little 
better than a platitude. Therefore, 
it gives neither information nor 
guidance. And yet the issue which 
it professes to raise is fundamental. 
Can unemployment be abolished 
without raising wages and shorten- 
ing hours? Many authorities an- 
swer this question in the negative. 
The general conclusion to which 
the discussion in this volume points 
is that the answer should be in the 
affirmative. That is to say, com- 
plete recovery cannot take place 
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through shortening hours and rais- 
ing wages. How then can it be 
brought about? The nearest ap- 
proach to an answer found in the 
volume is a declaration that the 
prices of goods must be reduced. 
How is this to be achieved? To this 
question we get no answer at all. 
J. A. R. 


Damien the Leper. By John Farrow. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
From one point of view it may 

seem rather startling to find the life 
of a Catholic saint written by a 
Hollywood film executive; but in 
the present case this combination is 
eminently fitting. Hollywood sure- 
ly suggests the romantic, the in- 
credible; and, to quote Hugh Wal- 
pole, “the adventure of Father Da- 
mien is so romantic as to be unbe- 
lievable.” 

There is further fitness in the se- 
lection of Mr. Farrow as a biogra- 
pher of Father Damien. Not only 
is he intimately familiar with the 
South Seas where Damien lived his 
great life, and died; but he shares 
with Damien the _ supernatural 
faith, the humanity, the simple 
idealism which are characteristic 
of their common religion. 

We wish that for the convenience 
of the reader, the chapters had been 
given titles, but there is no other 
reservation to be made in our praise 
of this book, so informative, so 
complete, so sympathetic and so 
profoundly moving. It reproduces 
the letter on Father Damien which 
bestowed immortality of a certain 
sort on its writer, a Congregational 
minister, the Rev. Charles McEwen 
Hyde. Mr. Farrow gives us also 
both Robert Louis Stevenson’s an- 
swer and Mr. Hyde’s comment on 
that answer: “Stevenson is simply 
a Bohemian crank, a negligible per- 
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son, whose opinion is of no value to 
anyone.” 

An example of the simple elo- 
quence of these pages may be 
found in the few lines which de- 
scribe Damien communicating to 
his little congregation at Mass one 
morning, the knowledge of the fate 
that had befallen him. “There was 
a sudden shocked stir, for instead 
of addressing them with the usual 
‘My brethren,’ he had said slowly 
and significantly, “We lepers, ...’” 


J. McS. 
Living China. Edited by Edgar 
Snow. New York: Reynal & 


Hitchcock. 

$2.50. 

Edgar Snow has translated the 
modernists of China: contemporary 
writers, largely Leftist by convic- 
tion, who are reporting the conflict 
and chaos of their time.  Indi- 
vidualists breaking from Chinese 
formalism, they repudiate the 
Classics as ethical guidance and 
literary inspiration. They have 
permitted themselves to be influ- 
enced by the West, for foreign 
leaders were necessary to give im- 
petus and direction to the new 
movement. If they have assimi- 
lated Western thought from Che- 
kov to Upton Sinclair, they have 
fortunately remained wholly Chi- 
nese. These tales are a triumph of 
the essential soundness of Chinese 
mentality, and the strength of race 
consciousness. 

To Mr. Snow’s indefatigable 
work we owe this collection. The 
difficulty of appraising a new liter- 
ary movement, of weighing story 
values, even of hunting elusive 
writers—all these were his. Mr. 
Snow sensed the intellectual ac- 
tivity, the ferment of ideas; he 
searched for the significant. In ad- 


A John Day Book. 
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dition, translating ideographs into 
colloquial English requires a spe- 
cial aptitude, and in this Mr. Snow 
has succeeded admirably. 

The stories are diverse and inter- 
esting. The sketch which Lin Yu- 
tang calls “The Dog-Meat General” 
has the incisive turn of phrase we 
have come to expect from his writ- 
ing-brush_ delicately dipped in 
vitriol. The contributions of Li 
Hsun are particularly important; 
he was one of the first to revolu- 
tionize the written language, em- 
ploying the vernacular pai-hua, in- 
sead of the traditional wen-li. The 
Chinese had to free themselves from 
a literary system before they could 
reflect their imagination and in- 
terpret life. D. G. 


The Commonwealth of Industry. By 
Benjamin A. Javits. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

The author of this interesting if 
Utopian study of industry in the 
United States is a New York law- 
yer, an authority on anti-trust law, 
and a well-known writer and lec- 
turer on economic legal matters. 
He holds that whereas the govern- 
ment may interfere with and regu- 
late industry, it is impotent to op- 
erate it, as the present New Deal 
administration has amply proved. 
He writes: “At present the govern- 
ment is encroaching on the prov- 
ince of banking, agriculture and 
transportation. It is attempting to 
dominate both the small business 
man and the large torporation. It 
lends money, engages in competi- 
tive enterprises with industry, and 
subsidizes agriculture, shipping, 
the railroads and banking. In the 
process of domination, control and 
aid, the government has weakened 
confidence in itself and in its citi- 
zens, destroyed initiative and as- 




















sumed overwhelming burdens of 
debt for the present and future 
generations to pay, burdens which 
a government-controlled industry 
cannot pay.” 

Mr. Javits advocates in these 
pages the establishing of a com- 
monwealth of industry, a self-gov- 
erning body free from all political 
control, though subject to the rul- 
ings of the State and Federal 
courts. He outlines the make-up 
of this industrial organization, set- 
ting forth in detail its laws, its 
aims, its responsibilities, its obli- 
gations, and defining its attitude 
towards labor, the consumer, the 
various trade groups, etc. 

The failure of industry in the 
past to assure a fair share of its 
profits to its workers, its failure to 
protect the consumer from unfair 
practices and prices, its failure to 
keep aloof from the corrupt brib- 
ing of politicians in high place has 
brought about the industrial dic- 
tatorship that Mr. Javits so much 
deplores. Will his independent In- 
dustrial Commonwealth solve the 
problem? That is an open ques- 
tion. B. L. C. 


Tom Paine. By Hesketh Pearson. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
In a brief foreword Pearson tells 

us that in drawing this portrait of 

Thomas Paine he consulted all the 

original sources. He does not men- 

tion Mary Best’s biography (1927), 

but acknowledges his debt to the 

exhaustive life by Moncure Conway 

(1892). He adds, however, that 

Conway’s book gives us the portrait 

of a secular saint rather than that 

of a credible human being. 

The human being of Pearson’s 
book is very human indeed. Paine 
was a man of mediocre education— 
he left school at thirteen—possessed 
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of an exaggerated sense of his own 
ability, despite the repeated failures 
of the first forty years of his life in 
England. He came to the United 
States in 1774, and helped the revo- 
lutionary cause by his snappy, popu- 
lar tracts attacking the English King 
and his ministers, and by advocat- 
ing the independence of the colonies. 
Paine went to Paris with Laurens 
to negotiate a loan of 2,500,000 
livres, and was rewarded by Con- 
gress with a grant of three thousand 
dollars, and a farm of 300 acres at 
New Rochelle. He had put a much 
higher price on his labors. 

Returning to England he was in- 
dicted for treason for his attacks 
upon Pitt’s war policies and his 
diatribe against Edmund Burke, 
The Rights of Man. Elected to the 
French Convention, he antagonized 
Marat and the Jacobins of Paris, 
and was imprisoned for ten months, 
barely escaping the guillotine. 

Pearson blames the American am- 
bassador, Gouverneur Morris (1792- 
1794), for keeping Paine in prison, 
and for advising Washington not to 
ask for his release. When set free 
Paine wrote a letter, published in 
England and the United States, de- 
nouncing Washington as a man 
“treacherous in private friendship, 
a hypocrite in public life, an apos- 
tate and an impostor.” Washing- 
ton did not deign to answer this 
brandy-inspired document, whereat 
Pearson declares that the judgment 
of history on this point must go 
against him by default! 

Paine came back to the United 
States in 1802, but his bitter attack 
upon the character of Washington 
had made him many enemies, and 
his unscholarly journalistic tract 
against Christianity, The Age of 
Reason, borrowed from the French 
Encyclopedists, did not help his 
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popularity. New Rochelle even re- 
fused to register his vote on the 
plea that he was not an American 
citizen! He drank himself to death 
in 1809. B. L. C. 


Modern Religious Drama in Ger- 
many and France. A Compara- 
tive Study by Margaret Hayne 
Harrison. Boston: The Stratford 
Co. $2.00. 

The Symbolist poets of France at 
the close of the nineteenth century 
seem responsible for much that 
even their imaginations never com- 
passed. Dramatized by Maeter- 
linck, spiritualized by Claudel and 
Péguy, it remained for Péguy’s 
convert, Ghéon to transmit their 
message in a more popular medium 
in the naive mystery and miracle 
plays for which he and his followers 
are creating an audience, but which 
as yet have not tapped the vein of 
social consciousness as have the 
German Laiendrama. The Church 
in Germany has made of modern 
art an inspired handmaid but—to 
us—the service that is being ren- 
dered her by the drama comes as 
an exciting revelation in this study 
by Miss Harrison. Since the War, 
the number of converts has so in- 
creased that the Winfriedbund, a 
Convert Aid Society, has now been 


Fiction: Hero Breed. By Pat 
Mullen (New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $2.50). Pat Mullen, 
who assisted Robert Flaherty in 
the making of that popular film, 
Man of Aran, has written a stir- 
ring epic of the sea in this his first 
novel. A native of the isles he 


knows the folks of Aran intimate- 
ly; an apprentice of the studio he 
has learned the art of dramatic 
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organized in every diocese and it 
would seem that much of this 
spiritual vitality is due to the Laien- 
drama. 

It was not until after the War 
when the Catholic Youth Movement 
swept over Germany that the Laien- 
drama took shape in the mystery 
and folklore plays arranged by Hass 
Berkow, a pupil of Reinhardt. 
Itinerant groups of amateurs began 
to carry the idea all over the coun- 
tryside, and into Austria and the 
Balkans. Central bureaus sprang 
up in Munich, Cologne, Jena and al- 
though disdained by the legitimate 
stage one Laiendrama, Das Erbe, 
was played to audiences of over fifty 
thousand in Leipzig in 1932. Six- 
teen different classes of Laienspiele 
are now catalogued, including 
Christmas and Advent, Passion and 
Easter, Mysteries, Legends, Fairy 
Tales and many Totentanze (Death 
Dances) on the model of Everyman. 
From these increasing numbers 
one can fathom some of Hitler’s 
animosity to the whole Catholic 
Youth Movement. 

Miss Harrison’s book, while full 
of these and other interesting facts, 
was evidently written as a series of 
articles, for the chapters seem to 
overlap. It is, however, distinctly 
important. E. VR. W. 





NOTICES 


presentation. The tale begins with 
the drowning of the poteen smug- 
gler, Black O’Donnell of Galway in 
a terrific storm, described here with 
the vivid artistry of a Conrad. Its 
hero is Black O’Donnell’s son, 
Hugh, who abandons his father’s 
trade on hearing a sermon on the 
evils of intemperance by an Irish 
missionary and leaves Galway to 
make an honest living as a fisher- 
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man and shipper of cattle from the 
Aran isles to the mainland. A 
fresh, racy, colorful, original story, 
portraying well the virtues and 
vices of a virile race—a simple, 
clear-cut romance of the hero and 
his sweetheart, Orla Tower. 

Candle for the Proud. By Fran- 
cis MacManus (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50). Corkery’s Hid- 
den Ireland, which described so 
well the bards and scholars of 
eighteenth century Munster, is the 
inspiration of the novels of Francis 
MacManus, which recount the 
story of Donnacha Ruadh MacCon- 
mara, spoiled priest, poet, scholar 
and wanderer. This second vol- 
ume of a promised trilogy, of which 
Stand and Give Challenge was the 
first, tells of the enclosing of the 
commons by the English landlords, 
and their driving of the people’s 
cattle to the bogs and hills. And 
the result: the young men join the 
Whiteboys who keep up a losing 
fight with the English soldiers. 
Some like Donnacha’s son take to 
thieving; some like Donnacha’s 
daughter are forced to beg on the 
roads; some bid farewell to the 
Church of their fathers like Don- 
nacha himself, who becomes sex- 
ton to the Protestant minister to 
save his daughter from starvation. 
The old scholar hears that his life- 
long friend, Father O’Casey, is in 
prison at Clonmel charged with 
murder. He forces the real culprit 
to confess, saves the priest’s life, 
and comes back to the faith of his 
fathers. A well-written story, per- 
fect in its historical setting, and 
charming in its picture of the love 
of Donnacha’s daughter and Seu- 
mas O Braonain. 

Twilight of a World. By Franz 
Werfel. Translated by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter (New York: The Viking 








Press. $3.00). As described by 
the author, this volume is a collec- 
tion of eight novels and stories 
(many of them published previous- 
ly), the novels rather short, the 
stories rather long. Its claim to 
unity rests almost entirely upon 
the fact that its contents have taken 
shape during the period which they 
describe. The prologue, in the form 
of an essay upon Imperial Austria, is 
the most important single item and 
to many readers will prove the most 
interesting section of the book, for 
in it the author describes with en- 
thusiasm and indeed with elo- 
quence, the characteristics of that 
great political state. Looking back 
to the world that has now disap- 
peared, he attempts to reconstruct 
and interpret the phenomena of its 
decline. It is as a psychologist, not 
as a realist, that Mr. Werfel makes 
his appeal to the interests of the 
reader; and those who disregard 
the inherent improbabilities of the 
action will most enjoy this book. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Hundred 
Years. By Philip Guedalla (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $3.00). We can well believe 
that this book was planned after 
two years of thought and reading. 
But it is not to be taken as a his- 
tory of the last century. The au- 
thor himself, modestly enough, 
tells us that he has attempted 
merely “to throw a light bridge of 
selected narrative, across’ the 
chasm of a hundred years.” The 
volume contains hardly one unin- 
teresting page and no more evi- 
dence of prejudice than is implied 
in viewing the world from a strict- 
ly British standpoint. But many a 
critical reader will wonder by what 
yardstick,—if any,—Mr. Guedalla 
determined the qualifications of 








persons and episodes included in 
his fascinating story. People not 
otherwise informed would be mis- 
led about a good many issues here 
ignored, which actually loom large 
in a historian’s perspective. This 
comment applies particularly to 
Ireland and the Orient. And 
among the forgotten men are Met- 
ternich, Grover Cleveland, Cavour 
and Franz Joseph. One notes, too, 
that the authorities cited are of un- 
equal merit. But perhaps Mr. Gue- 
dalla sought chiefiy not to provide 
information but to hold the inter- 
est of his readers; and this aim he 
has attained. 

A Book of the Symphony. By B. 
H. Haggin (New York: Oxford 
University Press. $5.00). In this 
volume the music critic of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle develops for 
us a series of lectures which he de- 
livered at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. As he says, “it 
is a book that can be read with un- 
derstanding and profit by a person 
who has not studied music as well 
as by one who has.” The musical- 
ly uneducated reader is helped by 
constant references to phonograph 
records of the various symphonies; 
the student will enjoy following 
the author’s 150 pages of musical 
annotations on his piano. Each 
movement of the best known sym- 
phonies—-34 in all—of Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
Franck and Tschaikowsky—is ana- 
lyzed in detail, while helpful his- 
torical and biographical notes are 
given in abundance. We followed 
the author’s directions, and played 
his hundreds of citations on 
our Steinway. It cost some pre- 
cious time, but the effort was well 
rewarded. Familiarity with a num- 
ber of these symphonies for forty 
odd years added to our enjoyment. 
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Reorganization of Social Economy. 
By Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J. 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $3.50). It is quite gen- 
erally recognized that Father von 
Nell-Breuning, the Jesuit professor 
of moral theology and canon law, 
at the University of Sankt-Georgen, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, is an author- 
ity in the field of economics. In 
the present volume,—a long and 
elaborate commentary of over 400 
pages,—he provides perhaps the 
most complete and _ satisfactory 
means possessed by English stu- 
dents of becoming familiar with the 
fundamental principles and _ the 
practical application of the Pope’s 
social teaching. Each chapter of 
the book gives the official transla- 
tion of a section of the Encyclical 
and then proceeds to comment 
upon it. Suggested readings are 
attached to every section, and a 
brief but adequate general bibliog- 
raphy is presented at the beginning 
of the book. The difficult work of 
translating from the German has 
been faithfully done by Bernard W. 
Dempsey, S.J., although in a good 
many places awkward sentences re- 
main. An analytical table of con- 
tents has been provided for the two 
Encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno, but none for 
the volume as a whole. A table of 
this sort would, we believe, meet 
the needs of many readers. 

Life Is Too Short. By Rev. Al- 
bert R. Bandini (San Francisco: 
The People’s Publishing Co. $2.25). 
In a sprightly, modest preface to 
these charming essays Father Ban- 
dini admits that his book is not 
world-important, but he is confi- 
dent, nevertheless, that a few read- 
ers will find it worth while. We 
are glad to number ourselves 
among these few, as are readers of 
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THE CATHOLIC WorLp who gave 
many of these essays a hearty wel- 
come when they appeared in its 
pages. Father Bandini _ treats 
equally well things scientific and 
things classical; discusses with 
equal interest Americana and Fran- 
ciscana. He pokes good humored 
fun alike at pseudo-scientists who 
put forth unproved hypotheses as 
facts, at old-fashioned English 
priests who believe the Church 
would be benefited by a curtail- 
ment of railroad service, at novel- 
ists and scenario writers who ex- 
ploit the “amiable rascal,” at Rota- 
rian servicers and the like. He can 
be serious, too. Witness his sug- 
gestive Dante studies on Vergil and 
Statius, and his brief biographies 
of Padre Pius of San Giovanni Ro- 
tondo and Padre Lino of Parma. 


By Robert Glody, A.M. (San Fran- 
cisco: Harr Wagner Publishing 
Co.). This is an interesting ac- 
count of the short life of Father 
William Francis Walsh born in 
1900 in San Francisco and killed 
in 1930 in a plane wreck while a 
missionary in Alaska. The book 
depicts a fine, attractive character, 
a man of sincerity, sound piety, un- 
remitting zeal, with a gift for mak- 
ing friends. It must be conceded 
that for literary purposes Father 
Walsh’s life offers scant material, 
yet it is well that the book has been 
written so that the memory of a 
fine personality may not be lost. 
The “success” of Father Walsh’s 
labors goes also to show how effi- 
cacious and how completely round- 
ed out may be a priest’s life even 
when excusively engaged in the 





A Shepherd of the Far North. spiritual field. 
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